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Owen Johnsons xover 


A bevy of girls all in one! A score of men brought to 
her feet and then repulsed! A hundred dangers courted 
undismayed! A century of customs trampled under 
foot ! 

Had she lived in Salem in the days gone by her lot 
would have been disastrous! In our present-day society 
she finds place through the very fascination of her 
witchery. 

Such a girl!—Beautiful, daring, discreet, passionate, 
innocent, curious, wise,—tempting a thousand men! In 
and out of the flame, always impervious! Why? It’s the 
Salamander’s way! 

Around the “Horn” of life she goes, fearless of the 
reefs and shoals of every side. She steers with a firm 
hand, clear mind, and a brave heart into the harbor of 
home. 

Where lights are brightest, you will find her. Where 
life is freest, she will join the group.. Where danger lurks 
she always enters, defying you to judge her other than 
she is. 

What other girls would shun she courts! Whom other 
girls would fear, she tempts! When other girls would love, 
she hates! Where other 
girls would fall, she stands 
erect! The Salamander. 


Price $1.35 net 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY 
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‘*‘A Saga of Motherhood ’’ 


One Year of Pierrot 


“It is as impossible to analyze this book as it would be to 
analyze the perfume of a flower. It is written with the utmost 
simplicity and a certain exquisite, indefinable gentleness, yet it is 
vibrant throughout with that passion of mother-love which in very 
truth ‘endureth all things, hopeth all things.’ —N. Y. Times. 


One Year of Pierrot 


“A simple tale of maternal affection told in simple language 
in a way calculated to reach the heart of any one who has ever 
loved a baby. The exaltation of motherhood shines through every 
chapter in the book, and will find an echo in every feminine heart.” 


—N.Y Herald. 


One Year of Pierrot 


“By an anonymous author, whose name the reader yearns to 
know for sheer gratitude’s sake; tells with exquisite simplicity the 
most beautiful story that has come into English literature for many 
and many a weary day. . . . Most of all, you love Pierrot and 
Pierrot’s mother. You always will. You can never forget them.” 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


One Year of Pierrot 


“There are moments, indeed, when one feels as though one 
were reading words printed not upon paper but upon a woman’s 
heart. And those who can finish this chronicle and remain unmoved 
are not to be envied. Yet it is a happy book, for Pierrot was just 
a chubby, joyous, adorable baby, who found the world a ‘fairy 
kingdom.’ ””—N. Y. Times. 


$1.35 net 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York 
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MACMILLAN NEW 4 FORTHCOMING NOVELS 





Jack London’s Newest Book 


May Sinclair’s New Book 


THE STRENGTH | THE RETURN OF 





By JACK LONDON 


A new book of life and adventure in this 
popular author’s best style. Ready Shortly. 


‘“A Glowing Western Romance’’ 


4 
STEPDAUGHTER 
of the PRAIRIE 


By MARGARET LYNN 


A glowing romance of daily life in the 
lonely wastes of the Far West. $1.25 net. 


Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel 


FAITH TRESILION 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


An attractive story of early nineteenth 
century life in a remote village in Corn- 
wall. Ready shortly. 


**An Unusually Humorous Book’’ 


THE SECRET BOOK 


By EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


A book of fascinating word pictures 
linked with cumulative interest around in- 
cidents of library life, full of charm, 
ys ease and elegance of style. $1.25 
ne 






Published at 
64-66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


OF THE STRONG | THE PRODIGAL 


By MAY SINCLAIR 


A new book rich in character study by 
the well-known author of “The Divine 
Fire.” Ready shortly. 


‘‘Attractive Legend 
and Romance’’ 


STORIES OF 
RED HANRAHAN 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


“Every library, public or private, will 
be sensibly enriched when in possession of 
this book.—Philadelphia North American. 
$1.25 net. 


‘‘A Novel of Vigorous 
Young Life’’ 


A LAD OF KENT 


By HERBERT HARRISON 


A stirring novel of vigorous life, ad- 
venture and bubbling humor. Ready shortly. 


A Powerful Novel 
by a New Author 


THEY WHO 
QUESTION 


ANONYMOUS 


An unusually powerful and fine novel 
woven around a world-old theme of uni- 
versal appeal. Ready shortly. 
















On Sale Wherever 
Books Are Sold 
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The author of OVERLAND RED 
WHO IS HE? 


OVERLAND RED San ‘2 better story than Owen Wister’s novel, 
1S ‘The Virginian.’ ”’ 


Pasadena News. 


OVERLAND RED is 2.2860 rena 
OVERLAND RED is Spring oe brightest, best novels of the 


Portland Oregonian. 
OVERLAND RED e “nerfectly clean and decent and at the 
1s same time full of romantic adventure.”’ 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postage extra. Chicago Tribune. 


———— Other HOUGHTON MIFFLIN books ——— 
which are in the Public Eye 


Letters of a Woman Homesteader | They Who Knock at Our Gates 

By Elinore Pruitt Stewart. L[lustrated. $y Mary Antin. Illustrated. $1.00 
$1.25 net. Postage extra, net. Postage extra. 
A Child of the Orient The Heart’s Country 

By Demetra Vaka. $1.25 net. Post- By Mary Heaton Vorse. Illustrated. 
age extra. $1.35 net. Postage extra. 
The Women We Marry The After House 

By Arthur Stanwood Pier. $1.35 By Mary Roberts’ Rinehart.  Illus- 
Postage extra. trated. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
Burbury Stoke Misadventures of Three Good Boys 

By William J. Hopkins. $1.25 ne by Henry A. Shute. Illustrated. $1.25 
Postage extra. net. Postage extra. 


SC ONIN CS 
Clark’s Field No. 13 Washington Sq. | Broken Music 


5 Py Robert Herrick. $1.40 net. sy Leroy Scott. Illustrated. 3y Phyllis Bottome. $1.35 net. 
T ostage extra. $1.35 net. Postage extra. Postage extra. 
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VANDOVER 


“Only a stone image 


indus." -Chavape Ree-Pite. an d t h e B R U T E 


PENROD 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON By FRANK NORRIS, 
Julian Street says: I don’t think anyone has Author of “The Pit,” “The Octopus,” etc. 
vet oF tne lotto: a H. L. Mencken says: “‘Vandover and the 
pathy and wild hilarity, | kept saying to g/ Brute’ has filled me with enthusiasm. Next to 
En knew a _ Semana ‘McT eague,’ it seems to me to be ; the most 
joyed it just as much,” virile and straightforward thing that. Norris ever 
Ill. Net $1.25 did. It keeps on a plane of extraordinary reality. 


It is a long while since a novel has made so 
powerful an impression on me.” 

The Rev. C. F. Aked, LL.D., in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, says: “The novel is of the kind 
which we have agreed to call ‘realistic.’ It describes the 
Th downward course of a gifted and fairly educated young 

e man. The bigness and bravery of the book are alike 
indisputable and irresistible.” 


Mexican “*Vandover and the Brute’ hulks by us, a gaunt, sin- 


ister shape of a book, silhouetted against the swamp 


People e of pirouetting and properly walking novels. We 
. 


are not likely to forget it for many a day.”— 
Boston Post. 


Their Struggle Net $1.35 
for Freedom Ade’s Fables 


By L. Gutierrez de Lara and Edgcumb By GEORGE ADE. 





: “George Ade’s humor flashes on_ everything 

Pinchon. from moth-balls to clouds. In ‘Ade’s Fables’ 

‘ , there are 297 hearty laughs, a ae one for 

The book that gives the real causes of in- each page, aided and abetted by funny 

tervention in Mexico. It explains why Mex- -“— by eee shoe 
: : i : “‘When he returns to fables he 1s e 
ico has been in a state of constant revolution suns Casum: hie en be eet wen: Ue 
for 100 years. In it the Mexican peon tells of Ade doesn’t get old; he was born at 
his struggle to win back the land that was his be- — the - of 30, = _ —— 
, Ss ; cane md 
fore the dictatorship of Diaz and of his exploita- T athed a life.—Chicago acaud. 
tions at the hands of foreign capitalists. Herald. _ 
“The book throws a flood of light upon the feel- “A unique and typically Ameri- 

. Ear coe ; : . . arlv inf can brand of humor. Ade has 
ings of the people, and as such is singularly inform- iia oailin eit” ataes ta AM adaaaee 
ing at this time, and intensely interesting.”—Phila- observer, and in these new fa- 
delphia Public Ledger. Second large printing bles he dismays the reader by 


burlesquing his secret foibles 
in inimitable mock-heroics.” 
Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, 

Illustrated by John T. 
McCutcheon. Net $1.00. 


Illustrated net $1.50 


Psychology and Social 
Sanity 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 

Author of “Psychology and Industrial Efficiency.” 

Efficiency is again Prof. Munsterberg’s watch- 
word, but this time it is social, not indus- 
trial. He discusses publicity as a cure for the 
social evil, the present tendencies of advertising 
and their results as shown in psychological ex- 
periments; the efficiency of the jury system, in 
which he shows that women are unfit for jury 
duty; new problems on the farm and other vital 
topics of the day. 

It is as important in its discussions as “Psy- 
chology and Industrial Efficiency,” and a logical 
outgrowth of that volume. 


Net $1.25 
























3rd large printing 


CHANCE 


By JOSEPH CONRAD ., 
Author of “*Youth"’, ‘‘Lord Jim", etc. 


Conrad does not probe his character 
alone—he delves equally into himself—in 
short, he lays bare the human. Hence, at 
times, in the greatest ecstacy of his analy- 


sis he is classic, universal. ‘Chance’ is 

literature. It is an iNspiration to the light f 
ction-soaked contemporary reader 

who longs for something real, and 
itdeserves to be permanent .”” 
—The Independent. 
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-SPRINGTIME’S LIVEST NOVELS 


“UNTO CAESAR’ | 


THE BLINDNESS 


By Baroness Orczy | OF VIRTUE 


‘“*UNTO CAESAR’ is by 
far the best book the popular 
romantic novelist Baroness 


Orcezy has written thus far,”’ 


says the New York Tribune | more people praise 


BLINDNESS OF 
that world-success THE | VIRTUE for telling frankly 
SCARLET PIMPER- | 


Net $1. 85 | 


ime. 
MILKY WAY 


—and remember she wrote 


NEL. 


By F’. Tennyson Jesse 
“THE MILKY WAY is 


the gayest novel of the year’”’ 


declares England’s largest | 


newspaper, the Daily Mail, 


is the JOY book—the love- 
liest, jolliest, most enter- 
taining book for months,”’ 
says the London Tatler. 








By Cosmo Hamilton 


| Some because they like the 


swift- moving story. _Some 


because the idea startles 
them. Anyhow, every day 
THE 


and dramatically the danger 


of leaving girls ignorant of 


nature’s laws. Net $1.25 


THE 


-MIRACLE MAN 


By Frank Packard 


The faith that moves nations, 
sweet and clean and passion- 
ate, struggled with the cheap 


| cleverness of crime in THE 


and ““THE MILKY WAY | 


MIRACLE MAN and 
triumphed. The simple good- 
ness and mellow wisdom of 
the Patriarch weaves a happy 
spell over the reader. 


May 16, 


Net $1.25 Net $1.25 


OER SPR SEER Roa 0 SS RRO LY A co TR TIE RTT 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Rg TS TT 
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j fay 16, 


For Commencement 


A New and Attractive Book for Girls 


The Girl Graduate’s a Book 


Here is a gitt for the girl who doesn’t like “fussy” 
things. It will please any girl; a serviceable yet 
artistic book in which to keep an intimate record 
of the thousand and one things dear to the school- 
girl’s heart. It may be used in high school, finishing 
school, college. It is a big book and will take in 
clippings, dance programs, photographs. Specially 
bound for pasting in; paper with good writing sur- 
face. There is a suggestive topic index of value in 
planning space. 

A delightful book to bring home at holiday time 
or the end of the year, to review with “home folks” 
the days away. An invaluable record in after years. Cover stamped in gold. Size 8x11 
inches. In neat gift box to match cover. Cloth, $1.50. Flexible Morccco, $3.00. 





Just Published 


My College Record 


By Clara Powers Wilson 


A gift book for college students of either sex, making a very suitable 
gift at any season and for any college year. Illustrations and 
decorative headings in two colors, printed on high quality tinted 
stationery. A comprehensive record book for the preservation of 
all student data. Covering all the varied interests of college life. 
Cover design in color and gold. In gift box. Cloth, $1.50. 





OUR LINE OF GRADUATION BOOKS IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 


THE STRONGEST AND BEST 


The Old Favorites are too well known to need more than mention 


The Girl Graduate: Her Own Book School-Fellow Days—School-Girl Days 
Three Bindings: Cloth, $1.50; Ooze $2.50; Companion Books. Cloth, $1.a5; Ooze, $2.00. 
Morocco, $3.00. My Fraternity—My Sorority 
Companion Books. Cloth, $1.50; Ooze, $a.50; 
My Golden School Days Morocco, $3.00. 
The best at the lowest price: Half Cloth, 6 | My Alma Mater 
cents; Ooze, $1.25. Cloth, $1.50; Flexible Morocco, $3.00. 


All Graduation Books Are Attractively Boxed 


ORDER NOW —- OF YOUR JOBBER OR 














BERNARD SHAW’S 
NEW BOOK OF PLAYS 


Brentano’s announce the publication on May 25th of 
a new volume of three plays by Bernard Shaw: 


MISALLIANCE 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 


THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS 


WITH A PREFACE ON 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN 





12 mo. Cloth. Price, Net, $1.50 


“Misalliance” and “Fanny's First Play” are two full-length plays. 
The shorter play “ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” was written to 
aid an appeal for the public endorsement of a National Theatre. In 
the preface to this last play Mr. Shaw discusses and rejects the concep- 
tion of “the man Shakespeare” as an illiterate and ill-bred nobody. 
The preface on “Parents and Children” is, in effect, a treatise, and 
may be taken, with the preface on poverty to “Major Barbara,” 
and that on marriage to “Getting Married,” as the completion of 
a trilogy setting forth the author's views on these very extensive 
social questions without the restriction imposed by the dramatic form. 


Complete List of Shaw’s Works will be Mailed on Application 


BRENTANO’S FIFTH AVENUE AND 27th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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rictl0N Jmportant Winston Books 481 


The Uttermost Farthing 


By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 
Author of “‘The Mystery of 31, New Inn,” etc. 


A rare treat for lovers of mystery and adventure 
stories. When Humphrey Challoner, a specialist in 
criminal anthropology, dedicated his life to the appre- 
hension and punishment of his wife’s murderer, he 
“started something”’ that is absolutely new in mystery 
fiction. Mr. Freeman has created a curious and in- 
describable atmosphere not only so weird and real, but 
so irresistible to the reader, that one is strongly re- 
minded of Edgar Allan Poe. 


r2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 


The Sorcerer 's Stone 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
Author of ‘‘When the Red Gods Call,”’ etc. 


Once more Miss Grimshaw leads us into the 
enchanting regions of New Guinea, a land of savages 
and strange magic, palms and pearl fishing, dense 
woods and tropic seas. She tells a rapid-fire story of 
the perils and disasters in which a too-precious posses- 
sion involves its owners. Once you pick up the book 
you follow the feverish quest of ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Stone”’ 
with unrelieved suspense until the end. The atmos- 
phere of the tropic regions, the reality of life at the 
uttermost ends of the earth, the fantasies of genuine 
humor, and the spirit of the undaunted pursuit of 
wealth and adventure, all combine to make ‘The 
Sorcerer’s Stone’’ an exceptional book. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrations and colored jacket by 
Charles Sarka. $1.20 net. 


The Merchant of Venice 


A Romance founded on Shakespeare’s play, giving it 
complete in the form of fiction. 


In this, the first volume of a series of ‘‘ Novels 
from Shakespeare,’’ the story in the great play is told 
at length in the form of a romance, where almost every 
character keeps his place and every incident is retained, 
only the dramatic and poetic setting giving place to the 
devices of the novelist. For those who look upon 
these old tales of Shakespeare’s as worthy of being 
read for their own charm’s sake, and for those who have 
avoided the poetic form of Shakespeare’s work, this 
novel offers one of the best of the world’s romances, 
told in prose, yet told as far as possible in Shakespeare’s 
own words. 


r2mo. Cloth. Illustrated with eight fine color plates. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Publishers 


The John C. Winston Co. 


Hunting in the Arctic 
and Alaska 


y E. MARSHALL SCULL, author 
of ‘“‘A Bit of Wild Africa,’’ etc. 
Marshall Scull tells the 
story of an adventurous big game 
hunt, of which the trophies in- 
cluded specimens of practically 
all the game to be met with in 
Alaska, the western Arctic Ocean, 
and the shores of Siberia. 
Crown octavo. 320 pages. With 
106 valuable illustrations and 
10 new maps. $2.50 net. 


From the Congo to the 
Niger and the Nile 


By H. H. Apo.rF FRIEDRICH, Duke 
of Mecklenburg. 

An account of the German 
Central African Expedition of 
1910-1911—one of the most re- 
markable of all African expedi- 
tions in point of results. The 
description of the native tribes, 
flora and fauna, has an interest 
no less absorbing because of its 
permanent value. 

2 vols. Cloth. 526 pages. 514 
tllustrations. $9.00 net. 


The Story of Mexico 


By CHARLES Morris, author of 
‘““‘New Century History of the 
United States,’’ etc. 

‘“*‘A timely and comprehensive 
work.’’-—New York Sun. 

Includes a history of this ro- 
mantic and beautiful land, with 

a graphic description of its civili- 

zation and its magnificent re- 

sources. The author deals frankly 
with the present unrest of Mexico 
and its causes. 

Octavo. Cloth. 400 pages. 100 

illustrations. $1.20 net. 


Italy in North Africa 


By W. K. McCrure, London 

Times Correspondent. 

A full, fair account of Italy's 
war for a desert. The diplomatic 
history leading up to the occupa- 
tion of Tripoli, together with a 
careful review of the campaign, 
precedes interesting chapters on 
the Italian army, the Arabs and 
the Turks. 

67 half-tone illustrations, 5 maps 
and afullindex. Crown octavo. 
Cloth. $2.50 net. 


The Story of the 


Panama Canal 


By LOGAN MARSHALL 

Adopted by the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School of Yale University, 
for the course in Physical and 
Commercial Geography, because 
of the clearness and completeness 
with which it covers the history 
of the isthmus and the building 
of the canal. 
Appendix. Numerous illustrations 

and maps. I2mo. Cloth. 
1.00 net. 


Philadelphia 
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T is our aim to send The Monthly Bulletin 
to every bookseller in the country. [he 
Monthly Bulletin each month, contains short 
descriptive notes on the best of the newly issued 
books, lists of recent popular publications, new 
reprints, new series, popular books on topics of 
current interest, etc. Besides, practically every 
publisher of importance gives display in The 
Monthly Bulletin to new items of interest to 
dealers. 


If you are not getting The Monthly Bulletin 
regularly, please let us know, and we will place 
your name on our mailing list without charge. 


Besides distributing it among dealers, we sell 
Che Monthly Bulletin, with a special illustration 
on the front cover, in lots of one hundred or more, 
for distribution by booksellers under their own im- 
print. If you think it would pay you to distribute 
such a monthly booklist with your name on it, we 
will gladly quote you prices on a supply. You 
will find these prices quite reasonable. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Stret NEW YORK CITY Union Square North 
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A New Book for Girls 


‘@| HERE AND THERE WITH PAUL AND 
iN PEGGY 


Se }) By FLORENCE E. SCOTT 


A fascinating story which can be read with equal enjoyment 
by a girl or her brothers. Illustrated with six half-tones. Large 
12mo. List 60c. 


WITH REX KINGDON OF RIDGEWOOD HIGH 
PAUL-AND: PEGGY By GORDON BRADDOCK 
aidemaabianen First Volume The Twentieth Century Boys’ Series. 


A new series consisting of School, Sport and Adventure stories. Boys will like 
them. Illustrated. Large 12mo. List 60c. 


THE BOY SCOUTS UNDER FIRE IN MEXICO 
By LIEUT. HOWARD PAYSON 
Seventh Volume of The Boy Scout Series. 


The difficulties with Mexico make this an up-to-the-minute story well worth 
reading. List 5o0c. 


MOLLY BROWN’S POST-GRADUATE DAYS 
By NELL SPEED 
Fifth Volume of The Molly Brown Series. 

Molly Brown of Kentucky, in her Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior Days at 
Wellington College was delightful; her fifth year experiences are fascinating. Illus- 
trated. Large 12mo. List 60c. 

PREMIER BOY SCOUT BOOKS 
By SCOUT MASTER ROBERT SHALER 

For those wanting a Boy Scout book at popular prices, we offer a new line consisting 
of ten titles. The text is excellent and the manufacture of volume perfect. Standard 
I2mo. size; 10 titles. List 35c. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Famous Grace Wiederseim Books. 
4 titles 


The Never Was and Really True Books. 
6 titles 











Ten books to delight the hearts of the 
Children. 


Each volume with six colored illustra- 
tions and twenty-four black and white illus- 
trations and text ; each with a four-colored 
illustrated cover running all around the 
books. Size, 7x9. 32 pages. List 25c. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED UPON REQUEST. 


Members of the American Booksellers’ Association, their friends and our customers 
are cordially invited to visit our new quarters. 


HURST & COMPANY, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SHAKESPEARE 


Funk & Wagnalls Company have taken over 
from Bigelow, Smith & Co. 


The 





Aldus Shakespeare 





and all orders hereafter will be filled by the first-named House 


The Only Large-type, Small-volume Shakespeare 
Complete in 40 Handy Volumes, size 4%4x7 in. 


AQc Per Vol. 
CLOTH 


Neatly and attractively bound in cloth or leath-r, 
with appropriate stamping and gold. 


Per Vol. 60c 
LEATHER 


Volumes sold separately or in sets. 


USEFUL NEW BOOKS 





The Club Woman’s Handybook 


of Programs and Club Management 
Compiled by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


For many years in charge of club work in the 
Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


In a volume so compact as to fit into a hand- 
bag, this guide-book gives the club woman the 
necessary tools to organize and conduct her club. 
Parliamentary Rules Fully Explained—Book Lists 
—Topics for Papers—Outlines for Programs— 
Complete Programs—And Full Information as to 
the Use of Libraries and Literary Tools—And 
Public Sources of Information on People and 
Topics of the Day. 16mo, cloth, 192 pages, 75c net. 


The Amazing Argentine 


A New Land of Enterprise 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 

This new book, designed for wide, popular 
reading, is the result of a special visit made by 
the author to Argentina. The world is awaken- 
ing to the agricultural and commercial potentiali- 
ties of the Republic, and a growing interest is 
manifest on all hands regarding the place Argen- 
tina is going to occupy among the nations of 
the world. 
cloth, $1.50. 


4o full page illustrations. Octavo, 





THE PROGRESS OF EUGENICS 


By DR. C. W. SALEEBY, author of “ Parenthood and Race Culture” 


_An all-inclusive review of the entire field, in which the author attacks certain forms of opposition, 
while at the same time vigorously protesting against those who seek to identify the science with 


theories he regards as brutal, immoral, and impossible. 


Octavo, cloth, 259 pp. $1.50 net. 





A STANDARD HOME BOOK 


THE HEALTH-CARE OF THE BABY 


A Handbook for Mothers and Nurses. 


Fifth Revised Edition 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 


There is a steady demand for this valuable work which gives suggestions and advice for infant 
feeding at all times; directions for the management of the ills to which babies are prone—fever, acci- 


dents, poisoning, etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 75c. net. 





Just Out. 


Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary 


(Abridged from the New Standard.) 


An ideal small dictionary for all general pur- 
poses. Defines and explains 48,000 words and 
phrases, including among them many not found 
in any other dictionary designed for similar use. 
Contains 1,000 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Funk & Wagnalls New | Just Out. 


Funk & Wagnalls New 


Concise Standard 
Dictionary 


(Abridged from the New Standard.) 
Contains more features than any dictionary of 


standard quality, selling for anything nearly as 
low in price. 
words and phrases; contains 780 illustrations. 
1z2mo, cloth, 60c. 


Defines and explains over 35,000 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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POLLYANNA, THE GLAD BOOK 


(TRADE MARK) 


The Publishers’ Weekly. 


STRAIGHT TIPS 


On some “quick sellers” 





May 16, 


1914 











MISS BILLY—MARRIED 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


@ Reported every month among the “six best 
sellers” since publication more than a year ago. 
We have now in stock a new supply of pennants 
and buttons to go with stock orders of POLLY- 
ANNA. Additional GLAD CLUBS are being 
formed every day and the members want the 
pennants for Club headquarters and the buttons 
for the individual members. 


@ POLLYANNA, THE GILAD BOOK, has now 
reached the 175th thousand, as you know, and 
the “glad game” is becoming a national game. 


Each, illustrated, 


MISS MADELYN MACK, 
DETECTIVE 


By HUGH C. WEIR 


q An out-of-the-ordinary detective volume in which 
a unique woman detective unravels in surprising 
fashion the mysteries of “The Purple Thumb,’ 

“The Man With Nine Lives,” “The Missing Bride- 


groom,” “Cinderella’s Slipper,” and “The Bullet 
from Nowhere.” This book will sell because it is 
decidedly different. Net $1.25. 


important Books, besides fiction, 


@ A’ sequel to ‘‘Miss and ‘Miss 


Decision.” 


Billy” Billy’s 


@ Billy Neilson Henshaw is running a close sec- 
ond to POLLYANNA in popular tavor, perhaps 
because, as the Boston Transcript says: ‘“Altho 
POLLYANNA is the only copyrighted ‘glad’ girl 
Miss Billy is just as glad as the younger figure 
and radiates just as much gladness. She dissemi- 
nates joy so naturally that we wonder why all 
girls are not like her.”” Reprinted five times since 
publication. 


net $1.25. 


PLANTATION STORIES OF OLD 
LOUISIANA 


By ANDREWS WILKINSON 


@ Mr. Charles Livingston Bull, who has done the 
splendid illustrations for this book, write us: “I 
want this to be the very finest book I’ve had the 
pleasure of doing and the stories certainly give me 
. fine Seteney for good work. I’m crazy about 
hem; fully up to Uncle Remus.” Net $2.00. 


which the public will want to buy—there are ‘‘ best sellers’’ 


in serious books, you know: 


OLD PANAMA AND CASTILLA DEL ORO 


BN timely volume dealing with the authentic history of the 


Spaniards of Old Panama and Castilla del Oro, 


4, 
maps; boxed, net $3.50. 


THE SPELL OF TYROL 


By W. D. McCRACKAN 


@ A re-issue in a new dress and with 
colored illustrations of an enlarged 
and revised edition of Mr. McCrack- 
an’s THE FAIR LAND TYROL. Its 
literary and artistic charm and the 
spell it casts on the reader well war- 
rant its inclusion in the popular 
SPELL SERIES—which, as one book- 
seller puts it—is “the last word in 
travel books.” Boxed, net $2.50. 


ld. , _written by Dr. C. 
late physician to the Isthmian Canal Commission, 





discovery and settlement by the 
L. G. Anderson, of Washington, 
Handsomely illustrated from rare prints, with 


ON OLD WORLD HIGHWAYS 


By THOMAS D. MURPHY 


@ This book of motor rambles in 
France, Germany, and Great Britain 
has much of interest seldom noted in 
the literature of travel and will please 
alike the prospective tourist or the 
“arm-chair” traveler. The illustrations 
—16 being reproduced in color from 
paintings by eminent artists and 40 
in duogravure—make this the ‘“hand- 
somest travel book of the season.” 
Boxed, net $3.00. 


N. B.—Some of the plans for the new ESTES line include, of course, the 1914 CHATTERBOX— 
“The King of Juveniles’”—and a new Laura E. Richards’ book, probably to be called 


TEN MINUTE STORIES, 


which we expect will duplicate the success of FIVE MINUTE STORIES, now in its 16th printing. 


PUBLISHERS [HE PAGE COMPANY sBostTon 
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The Editor is not responsible for the views expressed 
in contributed articles or communications. 

Publishers should send books promptly for weekly 
record and descriptive annotation, if possible, in ad- 
vance of publication. 

For subscription and advertising rates see first page 
of Classified Advertising. 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course do seek 
to receive countenance and profit, so ought 
they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way 
of amends, to be a help and ornament there- 
unto.”—BAcon. 


Please note the new address of The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 241 West 37th Street, just 
west of Broadway. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS IN 
BOOKTRADE ORGANIZATION. 


A SUPERFICIAL analysis of this year’s con- 
vention of the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation would show an apparent retrogression 
of interest in trade associational work. A 
record of nine years of consecutive annual 
increases in attendance was broken; the pro- 
gramme had been noticeably shortened; the 
banquet showed a considerable falling off in 
attendance; the membership committee, the 
treasurer and other officers reported a most 
discouraging apathy on the part of only too 
many members of the trade. 

But such a pessimistic analysis is entirely 
superficial. The convention attendance may 
have fallen off in the gross, but in quality—if 
we define quality in this case as proportion 
of actual booksellers—it was noticeably 
superior to any convention in the history of 
the Association. Fewer of the bookseller’s 
worthy friends and allies, the publishers and 
their traveling representatives, honored the 
sessions with their presence. But book-sellers, 
booksellers from all over the country, were 
there in force. New faces were a feature. 
Men who had never attended an American 
Booksellers’ Association convention before, 
as well as men who had not attended one in 
years, gave a new tone to the sessions and 
lent new life to the discussions. 

Especially was this true of the executive 
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sessions—and, if the regular programme was 
shorter, it was simply that more time might 
be given to executive session work. It is 
being realized more and more that, however 
much of inspiration and suggestion may come 
from prepared papers—and it is difficult in- 
deed to wunderrate their value—the con- 
structive, significant work of the Association, 
must be done in the free discussion of these 
executive sessions. That the formal pro- 
gramme was. shortened doesn’t argue a 
slackening of interest. This was a _ hard- 
working convention. It was in session more 
hours, beginning earlier and closing later, 
than any convention of recent years. 

So the apparent lack of interest of many 
of the trade in the work the Association has 
done, the lack of appreciation of the power 
for trade betterment that a united, completely 
representative and inclusive Association would 
be, the selfish willingness of too many book- 
sellers to let a devoted body of their brother 
booksellers bear the burden of the struggle 
they are carrying on for the trade as a 
whole—these are discouraging, it is true. 
But there is nothing new here, the proportion 
of Association drones is no higher than it 
ever was; nor is the condition an abnormal 
one or one peculiar to the book-trade; every 
working body has to carry forward with it a 
similar dead weight of non-combatants. The 
significant point is that the bookseller drones 
are waking up and getting busy, that many 
trade non-combatants are finding themselves 
imbued with a real fighting spirit. Some flat- 
footed disagreements developed at this con- 
vention, and disagreements—in non-essentials, 
as in this case—are a good sign. Cut and 
dried procedure is the product of cut and 
dried organizations; even its leaders are al- 
ways in a little doubt in just which direction 
a live organization will move next. 

And the 1914 convention will go down in 
book-trade history as the one which, standing 
at the parting of the ways, struck out in a 
new line. The Booksellers’ Board of Trade, 
rather tentatively formulated at last year’s 
convention, had made good to such an extent 
that the convention this year put it on a firmer 
footing and very materially enlarged its scope 
and powers. Although these are still some- 
what nebulously defined, there is no intention 
that the Board of Trade shall supersede any 
of the existing committees. Rather, while 
they continue the splendid work they have 
been doing, the Board of Trade will take up 
new lines of work, no less significant and im- 
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portant but not in the past given the atten- | 
tion their importance deserved. Certain new 
phases of the perennial problem of net price | 
maintenance, certain questions arising from | 
trade relations with libraries, never satisfac- | 
torily settled, the persistent demand for a 
school, or for correspondence courses, for | 
the instruction of bookstore clerks, the im- 
mediate and very practical demand for a 
book-trade clearing house, perhaps on Con- 
tinental models—all these are things within 
the province of the Board of Trade. Its mem- 
bership is representative and efficient; it starts 
its second year with the cordial good wishes 
of every member of the trade. 


“Tl hear,” quoth the Cynic, “that the Asso- 


ciation’s theater party was a great success 
and that many members attended.” 

“Yes,” said the Representative of the Pus- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY, “The Hippodrome is offer- 
ing a good show and it’s fun to go with a 
crowd anyway.” 

“Is it that that drew ’em or the cut rates 
they got on their tickets?” retorted the Cynic. 

The Representative of the WEEKLY repudi- 
ated the suggestion. “They naturally took a 
cut rate if they could get it,” he said. 

“Ah,” quoth the Cynic, ‘a good word that-- 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
CATALOGUES OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Joseph Baer & Co., Frankfurt a. M., Hoch- 
str. 6. Militaria: Il. Teil—Kriegsgeschicte der 
europaischen Staaten bis zum Beginn der fran- 
zosischen Revolution (1789). (No. 626; 5071 
titles.) 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, 54-56 
Cornhill. Catalogue of books and pamphlets. 
(No. 39; 937 titles.) 

Caxton Head, London, 232 High Holborn. 
Catalogue: First editions “Gulliver’s Travy- 
els,’ “The School for Scandal,” etc. (No. 
759: 88o titles.) 

Central Book Store, Liverpool, 92 Dale St. 
Catalogue of miscellaneous books. (No. 10; 
682 titles.) 

Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, O. Cata- 
logue: Scarce and out-of-print books on state, 
county and local history. (No. A. 62.) 

Francis Edwards, London, 83 High St. 
Catalogue of a large and interesting collec- 
tion of books relating to the Far East, etc. 
(No. 337; 1281 titles.) 

John Heise, Syracuse, N. Y., 410 Onondaga 
Bank Bldg. Catalogue of autograph letters 
signatures. (No. 100; 217 items) 

Meredith Janvier, Baltimore, Md., 14 W. 
Hamilton St. List of books of merit and in- 
terest, travel, first editions, Americana, etc. 
(No. 2; 388 titles.) 

W. Junk, Berlin, Sachsische Str. 68. Homo. 
(No. 48; 2839 titles.) 
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‘naturally.’ In other words, to yield to 
temptation of cut prices is of the nature 
all human flesh.” 





“T suppose it is,” laughed the Representati 
“But,” quoth the Cynic, “here is a body 
men championing the cause of fixed prices 
stating that cut prices are wicked, immoral. 
on every ground inexcusable—should they n 


set an example themselves, should they no 
themselves refrain from the sin they so cor 
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demn in others? 

“But,” argued the Representative, “this was 
a special case; this” —— 

“Ah,” interrupted the Cynic, contemptuous! 
“that’s what they all say!” 

And the Representative had an uncomfort 
able feeling that he had heard of booksellers’ 
customers with all kinds of “special cases.” 

“Am I right?” persisted the Cynic. The 
Representative of the PuBLISHERS’ \EE! 
passes the question along. 


Ir will be noticed that this year’s Conver 
tion Number is even later than usual. |: 
justification, the editorial office of the Pup 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY can only say that it did not 
receive the last of the copy of the Conven 
tion proceedings from the stenographers until 
10 A. M. Tuesday morning. 


Henry Kimpton, London, 263 High Hol- 
born. Catalogues: * Medical and _ surgical 
works. (No. 129; 94 titles.) 

—Diseases of the skin. (No. 131; I10 
titles. ) 

—Valuable medical works. (No. 130.) 

—Diseases of the eye. (No. 13 
titles. ) 

—Insanity, diseases of the brain, nervous 
system and allied subjects. (No. 133; 250 
titles. ) 

K. F. Koehler, Leipzig. Berichte aus dem 
deutschen Buchhandel. Neue Biicher. (No. 
2.) 

Antonio Palau, Barcelona, San Pablo, 41. 
Catalogo: Espano y Portugal. Part 3: Tea 
tro, tragedias, dramas, etc. (No. 13; 2852.) 

Bernard Quaritch, London, 11 Grafton St. 
Catalogue of valuable books and manuscripts: 
Americana, autograph letters and documents, 
natural science, etc. (No. 330; 1718 titles.) 
_Georges Rapilly, Paris, 9 Quai Malaquais. 
Catalogue de livres d’art: Architecture, déco- 
ration, peinture, sculpture, gravure, arts in- 
dustriels. (No. 140; 2345 titles.) 

C. E. Rappaport, Rome. Catalogue d’une 
collection fort remarquable de livres anciens 
en tout genre. Seconde Partie, exploitation 
des mines. (No. 36-37; 1377 titles.) 

A. Twiectmeyer, Leipzig, Gellert Str. 14. 
Antiquarischer Lager-Katalog: Theologie, phi- 
losophie, paedagogik. (No. 128; 1805 titles.) 
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The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Booksellers’ Association 


WALTER L. BUTLER, Presipvent, Wilmington, Del. 

V. M. SCHENCK, First Vice-PreEsIpENT, Springfield, 
Mass. 

WARD MACAULEY, Seconp Vice-Presipent, Fall 
River, Mass. 

JOHN J. WOOD, Turirp Vice-PRresIventT, Cleveland, O. 

WALTER S. LEWIS, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EUGENE L. HERR, Treasurer, Lancaster, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. B. CLARKE, Chairman, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. BUTLER, New York. 
W. K. STEWART, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. K. GILL, Portland, Ore. 
C. G. GRAUER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THe PRESIDENT, SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


MORNING SESSION—FIRST DAY. 


Tue fourteenth annual convention of the 
American Booksellers’ Association was held 
at the Hotel Astor Broadway and 44th Street, 
New York City, May 12, 13 and 14, 1914. 

The meeting was called to order by the First 
Vice-President, Mr. V. M. Schenck, at Io 
o'clock. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Convention will 
please come to order. About six weeks ago 
[ received a letter from the President, Mr. 
Butler, saying he had an opportunity to go 
abroad with congenial friends and hoped we 
would excuse him from the Convention. I 
question whether we can do that. He has 
left the Convention in the hands of the Vice- 
President, for whom I will bespeak your 
generous consideration. Just what penalty 
we will mete out to him we will have to ask 
the Committee on Resolutions to consider. I 
would suggest a decrease in salary. 

We will first listen to the report of the 
President which he has sent us. 

[Mr. Schenck read the report of President 
Butler, which is as follows :] 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 
Members of the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

To one and all, the President extends a 
cordial greeting, and has the honor to submit 
this as his annual report: 

rhe activities of the Association have been 
somewhat hampered during the past year by 
reason of the slightly muddled legal situation 
—pending litigation, and similar matters. 
Also our newly elected Board of Trade, in a 
way, has taken over certain lines of work 
heretofore falling on some of our Standing 
Committees. 

lt is a cause of gratification that the so 
long pending litigation is over, and despite 
some misrepresentation since these decisions 
were given, satisfactorily ended, so far as 
many of the points at issue are concerned. 
Under the decisions handed down during the 
past year the right of price-maintenance has 
not been disavowed, although the method by 
Which this sound business principle may be 
maintained has, in some cases, been restricted 
or changes made necessary. The general 
trend of opinion and sentiment is surely 
toward the specific authorization, by statute, 
ot the maintained price principle, as being 
sound, logical business ethics. Our Board 
ot Trade, under direction of its efficient 
Chairman, Mr. C. E. Butler, has, in company 


with many other trade organizations through- 
out the country, started some good work 
along this line. I would suggest that this 
Convention should take some action along 
similar lines, urging the firm establishment 
of price maintenance, the soundest and fair- 
est of business ethics. 

The activities of our Association have been, 
[ said, somewhat hampered, but much has 
been done, nevertheless, by the Committees 
and your officers. The reports of these 
Committees will amply show this, and their 
work will, I trust, meet with your approval. 

It is gratifying to report very considerably 
less complaint of “price-cutting’” during the 
past year. There is, I think, a better spirit 
and purpose of co-operation between pub- 
lisher and bookseller, and bookseller and pub- 
lic, and booksellers themselves—that sort of 
co-operation in competition of which our Mr. 
Macauley told us a few years ago. 

Our finances are up to the average, and 
while our expenses have been heavier, we 
have been able to meet all our obligations: by 
a narrow margin, it is true; but of this our 
Treasurer will have more to say. 

It is too bad—and to me incomprehensible 
—that so many of our members are content 
to be carried along by this Association as 
members, without aiding the Association by 
either their head, hands, or purse. Consider- 
ing the direct advantages—the improved con- 
ditions to the book trade and every booksel- 
ler, brought about by this Association, I can- 
not understand why every bookseller in the 
United States should not gladly lend a hand 
in the work and pay the small dues incum- 
bent on our members. We should have a 
larger and more active membership—and we 
must have a larger revenue. Every book- 
seller should be a member of the American 
Booksellers’ Association, and every member 
should promptly and gladly pay his annual 
dues. 

Other details of our year’s work will be 
laid before you in the Committee’s reports. 

The Association and your President were 
honored by being invited to attend the annual 
dinner of the Stationers’ and Publishers’ 
Board of Trade, at the Plaza Hotel in March. 
I attended the banquet, and was most cor- 
dially and royally entertained by the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Mr. Henry C. Bainbridge, 
and the many members present. 

I believe the proper keynote of our Asso- 
iztion and of this Convention should still be 
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co-operation in its broadest sense. Co-opera- 
tion with each other—co-operation with the 
publisher—co-operation with the public. Add 
to this an enthusiasm for and in the Associa- 
tion and its work, and greater rewards are 
sure to speedily follow. 

In closing my years of service as your 
President I again wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the honors conferred upon me, 
and for the hearty and earnest co-operation 
of officers and committees, and to assure you 
that the time and effort necessary for the 
work of the Association has been cheerfully 
given by all your officers and various com- 
mittees. 

Your President’s greatest regret is, that 
while writing this report, he knows he will 
not be present to read it. I feel that it is a 
poor return for the honors you have given 
me to again go on a vacation journey instead 
of attending to “my job.” In extenuation, I 
plead a very unusual opportunity to accom- 
pany friends at this particular time—and the 
fact that it is only at this season of the 
year that I can get any considerable time 
from business. Nevertheless, the 
herewith humbly apologizes. He gives cor- 
dial greeting to all here assembled, and urges 
that you make this, our Fourteenth Annual 
Convention, the very best of all. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am positive that the cor- 
dial wishes of this Convention will follow 
Mr. Butler on his trip abroad. 

We will now listen to the report of the 
Secretary Mr. Walter B. Lewis. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


It would seem that as the American Book- 
sellers’ Association grows in years, and its 
activities become more diversified, making nec- 
essary the appointment of special committees 
to care for this and that interest, it becomes 
more difficult for the Secretary to make a re- 
port that does not infringe on the reports of 
these same committees. This by way of apol- 
ogy if such infringement is noticeable. 

The year just closing seems to have been 
remarkably free from the activities of our 
nearly-always-present friend, the price cutter. 
The Secretary has only received two letters 
of complaint of this character during the year. 
Probably Mr. Clarke may have _ received 
others, and doubtless some communities have 
suffered seriously from price-cutting, but the 
evil is less common than formerly and in most 
cases more quickly adjusted. The booksellers 
are to be congratulated upon the extraordi- 
nary growth of the net-price idea within the 
last twelve months, and none the less heartily 
are the publishers to be commended who have 
so enlarged the scope of this system. 

It is a matter of regret that the number of 
active members of our Association has not 
materially increased during the year. As you 
will learn from the report of the Membership 
Committee, a comprehensive and costly effort 
was made to enlarge the membership, with but 
little result. Our friends the booksellers who 
are not members of this Association are quite 
content to profit through its constant and la- 
borious activities; but, gentlemen, non-mem- 
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bers, is this quite fair? Is there not a moral 
obligation resting upon every one of you to 
lend the influence of your names and the 
financial aid of the annual membership fee to 
make more effective the work of this Asso- 
ciation? 

The geographical distribution of the present 
membership is as follows: 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
ES re eae ae ae 22 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 
NE ate pais ek ae eee Oa EC WAH O 0d ve 13 
Kansas 
Ee Ie ene ee ae 7 
I ee agile tae waka nde deena 2 
Reh is a icv ang atlaktee/ aaa eee as 3 
EE a aad puClee wae ars ae 5 
I a i ar a ps hi ae aig Se ik 26 
EE 5a ones echiia deen bikiwead oa. 24 
ed Ei i tai eld adhe ne ke evi 8 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
ee ha wie eke eee es 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
SN UR eee aie iy heceae nb wes 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
a ct a eens 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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Total membership 


We have lost 17 old members and added 13 
new members since the last Convention. _ 

The Secretary has received letters of 1n- 
vitation from trade and commercial bodies 
of several cities to hold our annual meeting 
elsewhere next year. The cities offering ex- 
traordinary (?) inducements are St. Louis, 
Oakland (California), Chicago, Denver, Bal- 
timore, New Orleans, and the most persistent 
of all, San Francisco. 

As usual, a number of communications have 
recently been received suggesting such meas- 
ures as in the judgment of the writer should 
receive consideration during the sessions of 
this Convention. These letters will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The Secretary desires to publicly express 
his thanks to the friends who are to read 
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papers at this convention for their compliance 
with this request to furnish copies of those 
papers prior to the time of meeting, thus en- 
abling us to get them into type and facilitate 
the publication of the final report of the 
Convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. S. Lewis, Secretary. 


THe CHAIRMAN: What_ is 
with the report, gentlemen? 


Mr. CLARKE: I move it be accepted and 
placed on file. 


[Motion duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. } 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now listen to the 
report of the Treasurer, Eugene L. Herr. 


Mr. Herr: This is a rather dolorous re- 
port. It is not quite as bad as I feared it 
would be, but it will certainly warrant your 
best consideration. 


your pleasure 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


RECEIPTS. 








Balance in Treasury May 12, 1913......... $761.06 
Receipts since: 
1912 membership dues paid 
after Convention—one member 
Oo ee rer ee $5.00 
1913. membership dues _ paid 
atter Convention—45 members 
SE SS.O6) GOOG 655 ihc evicdiwes 225.00 
1914 membership dues to date— 
197 members at 
WOO ecw: eerwnwak de $985.00 
1 member at $2.00 2.00 987.00 
From Bookseller, Newsdealer and 
Stationer for one-third share 
of expense of reporting 1913 
SU UIONEE os de Se k's wawetews 50.00 1,267.00 
$2,028.06 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Rental of office for 12 months at 
BOOOO B. MME: cic occe caedessn $240.00 
Miscellaneous printing bills paid by 
check (including stationery and 
printing of various form letters) 89.20 
Reporting 1913 Convention...... 150.00 
1914 Banquet Deficit............ 244.03 
1913 Convention Badges......... 49.00 
1914 Convention Badges......... 68.40 
Walter L. Butler—incidental ex- 
DOM eb be ay Coe mk es cee ae ans 9.51 
Walter S. Lewis—incidental ex- 
OL. eee tad oe eewe ta cenekcos 12.37 
George F. Bowerman, Librarian— 
incidental expenses ........... 24.00 
Postage on 2,395 letters sent out 
by American Fair Trade League 47.90 
Penn Publishing Company—ex- 
penses incidental to Membership 
Committee campaign .......... 147.69 
John T. Palmer Company—sta- 
tionery and printing for Mem- 
bership Committee campaign. . 41.50 
3,500 copies of 1913 Convention 
NE ee ceiekdn adnianaine dae 298.75 
($348.75, less $50.00, deducted 
as PuBLIsHerRs’ WEEKLY’s share 
of expense of reporting the Con- 
vention.) 
Three half-page advertisements in 
the Pusiisners’ WEEKLY...... 42.00 
Reprints from the Pusrisuers’ 
ED nue deitet a oid a nc6 ex We a 2.00 
On account of Cash Box........ 434.00 $1,900.35 
$127.71 
Accumulated Interest ...........cccee. 3.46 


Balance in Treasury, May 11, 1914......... $131.17 
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Casu Box Report. 


Balance in Cash Box, May 12, 1913......--- $12.33 
Received from Treasurer. ....cccccesccccces 434.00 
$446.33 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Grace E. Going, Manager, salary 
for 52 weeks at $6.00 per week. $312.00 
Postage wea aa eerie eee 104.00 
PON oe cine enedacwece 1.22 
Exchange on checks.......... eee 2.00 
Mary J. Going—two days’ services 
at 1913 Convention......... eee 4.00 
Incidental expenses (including 
boxes, packing and carting on 
two shipments of Reports sent to 
Mr. C. C. Shoemaker; and a book 
OF FECES) oa hc ciiviccdecednes 4.00 $427.22 
Balance in Cash Box, May 11, 1914........ $19.11 


You will see from that report, gentlemen, 
that the finances of this Association are in a 
somewhat precarious condition. I think that 
it is only fair to take the members right into 
our confidence on this. In explanation, I 
will say that for about four months in the 
latter part of last fall we were unable to 
meet our obligations, and the people to 
whom we owed money very kindly agreed 
to carry the accounts until January, when 
the 1914 dues came in and we were then able 
to pay. All bills up to date are paid with 
the exception of committee expense of $65.00, 
but you can readily see when this is paid we 
will have a balance of less than $70.00, which 
will again leave us without sufficient funds 
to carry on the largest expenses of the Asso- 
ciation until next January, to say nothing of 
indulging in further activities. Last year this 
time we had a balance of over $700.00. This 
has been used up, as you can see verv clearly 
from this report. There was an unfortunate 
deficit on the banquet last year, which ac- 
counts for the increased price of the ban- 
quet tickets. The officers of the Association 
felt that it was not fair that the banquet 
should not be self-supporting. 

At the Convention last year I raised the 
point that there ought to be an increase in 
dues at that time. I mentioned an increase 
of from five to six dollars, but after mature 
consideration I am inclined to recommend an 
increase in dues to ten dollars. Just what 
should be done, what action should be taken 
with regard to the members who have been 
carried along for years on the membership 
list and do not and will not pay their dues 
is a matter for this Association to take action 
upon. I hope you will be able to find a 
Treasurer next year who will be able better 
to collect those dues. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
with the report? 

Mr. Hutcuinson: I move that 
ferred to the Auditing Committee. 

[Motion duly seconded and carried.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: I will ask the following 
gentlemen to serve on that committee: Henry 
Saunders, Oneonta N. Y.; C. D. Nye, Water- 
bury, Conn.; F. W. Dickerson, Lockport, 
N. Y 

We will now hear the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, W. B. Clarke. 


What is 


your pleasure 


it be re- 
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[Mr. Clarke read the report, as follows :] 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Relations with Publishers have looked 
after the difficulties connected with the work 
of these committees as they have been brought 
to their attention. The President’s report 
covers the general situation so thoroughly 
that it would seem unwise to burden you with 
reiterations. 

There are very many important matters 
which it is necessary to discuss without the 
confusion and rush which has been very much 
in evidence in previous years. Your committee 
therefore asks that every member who has 
come to New York will be present at the Ex- 
ecutive Sessions and will stay until the sessions 
are over. They are the most important part 
of the Convention, and every member present 
should have an opportunity to bring forward 
any grievances which he may have, as well 
as suggestions for improvements in the future. 
The subjects to be discussed will be brought 
up by your chairman, and it is hoped that 
you will confine yourselves to what has not 
yet been accomplished and let what has been 
take care of itself. 

The absence of circulars to members of the 
Association has been in consequence of the ex- 
pense and the fact that it has been found 
feasible to cover the subjects of importance 
through the PusiisHers’ WEEKLY by com- 
munications upon matters of interest which 
were sometimes signed by your chairman and 
sometimes issued anonymously. 

It is to be regretted that there is apparently 
a failure on the part of the members of the 
book trade to keep in touch with the contents 
of the trade journals. 

W. B. CLarke, Chairman. 


THe CHAIRMAN: You have heard the re- 
port. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Butter: I move that it be adopted. 

[Motion duly seconded and carried.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Has Mr. Butler the re- 
port of the Committee on the Relations with 
Libraries? 

Mr. C. E. Butter: Nothing to report, Mr. 
Chairman. Matters are in status quo. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Booksellers’ School 
—Mr. Huebsch. The Secretary has his re- 
port. 

Tue Secretary: Mr. Huebsch was unable 
to be here to read the report. 


REPORT OF THE .BOOKSELLERS’ 
COMMITTEE. 


Your committee on Booksellers’ School, ap- 
pointed at the thirteenth annual convention, 
begs to report as follows: 

In New York City, through the agency of 
the Booksellers’ League, the work of increas- 
ing the efficiency of booksellers’ clerks by 
means of a lecture course has continued 


SCHOOL 


throughout the past year, and its success fully 
equals that of the year before. These lectures 
have been delivered by experts in various 
branches of bookselling and book manufac- 
turing, at the leading bookstores, and they 
have been attended by good audiences repre- 


The 


senting the trade throughout the city. 
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public school authorities have expressed their 
willingness to introduce a course for the 
training of booksellers’ clerks in the voca- 
tional night schools, but this plan has not been 
perfected, owing to our difficulty in securing 
a suitable instructor. 

In Philadelphia, through the Booksellers’ 
League of that city, interest in the education 
of booksellers’ clerks has been aroused and 
the chairman of this committee is now in 
correspondence with the Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance of the Philadelphia public 
schools, with a view to aiding him with our 
experience in getting the work started in that 
city. 

The committee has suggested to booksellers 
in Cleveland, Buffalo and Boston that they 
inaugurate lecture courses such as the one in 
New York City, but thus far nothing definite 
has been accomplished. 

The general recognition of the need for 
systematic training of booksellers, if the trade 
is to reach the high level which it has attained 
in European countries, prompts us to suggest 
that the American Booksellers’ Association 
again appoint a committee to continue the 
work and to report next year. 

Signed: 

B. W. Huesscu, Chairman, New York. 
E. Byrne Hackett, New Haven. 
ERNEST Ersete, New York. 

THEODORE E, SCHULTE, New York. 

C. C. SHOEMAKER, Philadelphia. 
FREMONT Riper, New York. 

R. F. Fuiver, Boston. 


I may add this fact, that since Mr. Huebsch 
heard from the chairman of the committee in 
our city, Philadelphia, the committee has been 
in touch with the head instructor in voca- 
tional guidance there, and that he has agreed, 
before the schools open in the fall, to ar- 
range a schedule and a definite plan whereby, 
with the co-operation of the Philadelphia 
booksellers, the work will be definitely taken 
up next fall of establishing a school for book- 
sellers’ clerks. This is to be done in con- 
nection with training for librarians. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure 
with reference to this report? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: 1 move 
adopted. 

[Motion seconded and carried.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from 
Mr. J. J. Wood, representing the Committee on 
Entertainment and Programme. 

Mr. J. J. Woop: It has not been a very 
easy task, or it never has been a very easy 
task to have a programme prepared for this 
Convention. I think I have never seen or 
known of a set of men who had got cold feet 
quicker than the booksellers of this Conven- 
tion. It is not a very easy matter to always 
have a programme as quickly as you would 
like it. I have a bunch of letters on my desk 
at home telling me to get the programme out. 
I do not blame you a bit—I am not sore about 
it, but we did the best we could and I am 
sure that you will agree that the programme 
that has been arranged will be one that will 
be very interesting. It will deal with topics 


the same be 
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in which you are vitally interested, and what 
we as booksellers want to know, especially 
as to how to sell books; and we have tried this 
year to have a programme that will in some 
way help us to increase our sales. I am not 
interested in anything else myself, but some 
people stated they did not want to come to 
the Convention unless they could find that out. 
One man wrote, “I don’t want to come to the 
Convention unless I can find out in some 
way how to sell one hundred books more this 
year.” 

Now, as you see, we have cut the pro- 
gramme from twelve papers to eight. Thijs 
was necessary from the fact that the execu- 
tive session is going to have more time this 
year for its work than we have had hereto- 
fore; and there is more business to be accom- 
plished than we have ever had, or rather, we 
ought to take more time to do that sort of 
work, so we have given you Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning for the execu- 
tive session and on behalf of the entire Asso- 
ciation I want to urge every member to be 
present at it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, what is your 
pleasure with this report? 

{Moved and carried that it be adopted.] 

Has the Membership Committee a report, 
Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee has no special report to make. We 
usually report progress, but this Commit- 
tee cannot truthfully report progress. All I 
have to say has already been forecasted by 
the President, the Secretary and the Treas- 
urer here. I was put on the Committee dur- 
ing one of the sessions last year when I hap- 
pened to be absent from the Convention, other- 
wise I would have asked to be excused from 
that work, not that I object to doing what is 
requested, but because I think that this, be- 
ing a Booksellers’ Association, at least the 
membership of the Membership Committee 
should be confined to booksellers. However, 
I was very glad to do what I did; I am only 
sorry that the results are not encouraging. 
I had had considerable experience in matters 
of this kind and felt I had some ideas that 
might be used to advantage. I started out 
with the idea of pursuing some of the same 
plans that had succeeded in other directions, 
some of which had proved fairly successful, 
and I went into it with a good deal of en- 
thusiasm and prepared what I thought was 
rather an exhaustive presentation of the need 
and advantage of greater membership in the 
Association. We sent those out to about 2,500 
booksellers. The first part of the appeal was 
to the old members of the Association, ask- 
ing them if they would not use their best 
efforts in securing additional members, a sort 
of mouth to mouth or hand to hand campaign 
in local communities, and a postal card was 
enclosed with this letter. I counted the num- 
ber of cards returned this morning. I believe 
there were fourteen, and I think ten of those 
fourteen were personal friends of mine, so you 
can see that that part of the campaign did 
not meet with a very vigorous response. 
About $200, I think, we spent, and you can 
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imagine after an expenditure of so much 
money and so little response that some of the 
enthusiasm passed and we did not feel like 
trying the experiment any further. It was 
planned to have three or four of these fol- 
low-up letters sent out, but under the circum- 
stances the Committee did not feel it ought to 
pursue the matter any further. 

I still believe it is possible to very largely 
augment the membership by this mailing cam- 
paign, by a series of letters, but it will re- 
quire a good deal more money than the As- 
sociation can command at the present time. 


| The most practical way to increase member- 


ship, however, is by personal effort on the 
part of the present members in each commun- 
ity from which the member comes, and perhaps 
by correspondence with dealers in adjoining 
towns. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am glad the chairman 
of this Committee has not wholly lost his 
courage. 

What is your pleasure with the report? 

A Memper: I move that the report be ac- 
cepted and filed. 

[Motion seconded and carried.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We will now hear the 
report of the Board of Trade, C. E. Butler, 
chairman. [Applause.] 

Mr. C. E. Butter: I think that might 
come better at the executive session. So far 
as the Board is concerned, we have been un- 
able to have the publishers join with us by 
appointing a committee to meet the committee 
of the American Booksellers’ Association. 

[Mr. Butler spoke of the support given by 
the Board to current agitation for net 
prices. | 

THe CHAIRMAN: What do you want to do 
with the report of the Booksellers’ Board of 
Trade? 

[The report was accepted.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Huebsch now being 
in the room, we will ask for the report of the 
Banquet Committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. Huesscu: I am glad to hear the ap- 
plause, gentlemen, because I was afraid of 


| brickbats and dead cats after the announce- 


ment that there were going to be no souven- 
irs at the dinner. The objections have come 
in the larger part from various salesmen, 
publishers, printers and printers’ ink manu- 
facturers who attend the dinner. I haven't 
heard many complaints from _ booksellers. 
We have sold over 400 tickets for the din- 
ner, and I hope that the members of the 
Association are among the four hundred, 
because all who buy tickets now will have 
to go into the less desirable part of the din- 
ing room, which is the L wing; the main 
dining room is filled. 

The theater committee have arranged for 
a theater party at the Hippodrome to-mor- 
row night. 

The dinner is going to start at 7 o'clock; 
we have six speakers. One more word about 
the souvenirs. There have been some pro- 


tests. We have done nothing at all unfair 
in connection with the distribution of sou- 
venirs; we have simply decided not to give 
| them away at the dinner this year. 


Several 
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publishers have, however, asked to give 
something, and they have been told no ob- 


stacle would be placed in their way if they 
wished to distribute them here at the Con- 
vention at the sessions to-day or to-morrow. 
So those who are thus generous will have 
every opportunity to be so. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any other com- 
mittees to report? [No response.] 
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If not we now come to the most interest- 
ing part of the programme. There is one 
gentleman who ever since his first appear- 
ance in our Conventions has brought a note 
of optimism often when optimism was most 
needed. We are very glad that he is here 
to speak to us this morning. Mr. Conover of 
Amsterdam, will now speak about the “Prose 
and Poetry of Bookselling.” [Applause.] 


PROSE AND POETRY OF BOOK SELLING. 


By 


Do these terms bring to you thoughts of 
work and pleasure? If so, I have chosen well 
and I hope to contribute a little to the profit 
and pleasure of our gathering. 

What I say will be more applicable to the 
beginner in book-selling than to the veterans 
in the trade. We old fellows would a great 
deal rather give advice than—dollars. 

You will kindly overlook the fact, if there 
is too much ego in this talk, for it is really 
my own experience I’m telling you. Up to 
the time I was plumped into the business on 
my own hook, I had never had any experience 
in merchandising of any kind, but I learned 
rapidly. The first thing that I found out was 
to balance my cash daily. One of the next 
things was how to mark my goods. A friend 
told me not to be too much above the market 
price and be sure not to be below it. One 
told me to add one-third of cost for selling 
price. Another said two-fifths and still an- 
other good friend said add one-half. I com- 
promised by not marking below two-fifths, 
unless I had to, and adding one-half when- 
ever I could. A great deal has been said 
about basing your calculation on cost price 
or selling price. As the conductor told the 
nervous lady when she inquired at which end 
of the car to get off, “Either end, m’m: both 
ends stop.” Either way will get you there. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ARRANGEMENT 
STOCK. 
Next comes arrrangement of goods. Put 

kindred lines as near together as you can, 

and reserve stock not too far from the regu- 
lar stock. 

I found the lower edges of a book, placed 
on end to the shelves, soon became worn. 
A piece of thick cardboard, cut the width 
of the shelves and covered with canton flan- 
nel, made a nice resting place and saved the 
feelings of the books. These pieces are very 
easily taken outside, dusted and replaced. 
Many tedious hours, waiting for customers, 
can be employed cleaning up books, cards, 
booklets, etc., with a good eraser. Our pres- 
ent art gum is excellent for the purpose. 

Do you take time to untie your incoming 
parcels, put the string in a convenient form 
for using on suitable outgoing parcels? Then, 
too, the wrapping paper may be neatly folded 
for future use. Sounds rather small, doesn’t 
it? Well, the success or failure of your busi- 
ness may depend on the saving or wasting of 
the small things. You should keep an invoice 
register, so that you have a record of all 
purchases and at the end of the year you 
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know how much you have bought each month, 
and for the whole year. You should also 
keep a daily, weekly, monthly and yearly 
record of sales. You also need an expense 
book, ruled for thirty-one days to the opening, 
containing a column each for the regular 
expenditures of the store, such as freight, 
cartage, express, light, heat, insurance, benev- 
olence, clerk hire, rent, postage, stationery, 
etc. With this you know what your business 
costs you each month, and each year. With 
this carefully kept data you will know 
whether you are making or losing, and there 
will be no guessing about it. 


INVENTORY OF STOCK SHOULD BE 
DATE. 

One more idea about buying. You need a 
book so divided that space is given to as 
close a classification of mercandise as possi- 
ble. Blank books, inks, pencils, Bibles, school 
books, etc., should each have a separate space. 

You have a date for your blank book rep- 
resentative. Make a complete inventory ol 
your stock. Your first column is “on hand 
last inventory.” Next column, “amount 
bought”; third column, “present inventory. 
Your first and second columns tell stock 
after buying. The difference between this 
“present inventory, 
shows how much you have sold, so you now 
have a basis to determine present purchasing, 
making the fourth column. You should have 
all this made up before the traveler reaches 
you and thereby earn his everlasting grati- 
tude, by having the bulk of his order ready 
for him. 

The foregoing all means work, but do not 
be afraid of it on that account, for the grip 
you get on your business by this kind of work 
means success. 


KEPT UP TO 


THE “POETRY” SIDE—MAKING FRIENDS WITH 
THE CHILDREN. 

Now I am going to speak of the poetry 
pleasure of bookselling. First: Treatment ot 
customers. Do you have a place in mind 
where you really like to make your own _pur- 
chases? Why do you like to go there? Is 
it handy, is it the store, is it the goods? You 
are now on the other side of the counter. 
When you get back to your own store, think 
what makes you like the other place, and treat 
your customers accordingly. 

A woman wheels the baby and carriage in 
the store, and perhaps you don’t like it. In 
the first place you ought to like babies. Then 
your face will light up and you will welcome 
the baby first and apologize to the mother 
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| 
afterwards that the bright-looking baby made | 
you for a moment forget its mother. You | 
have paved the way for a good customer, not | 
only to-day, but days when she comes with- 
out the baby. Another pleasure is making the 
acquaintance of the children as they come 
in the store. To a little girl: “Why, what a nice | 
hat you have,” or, “what a pretty coat. I | 
think your mamma knows what is nice.” To 
a little boy: “Why, how you grow! You will 
soon need long pants. Is that your sister you 
are taking such good care of?” First im- 
pressions are very lasting, and little folks 
learn to like a store where they are welcome, | 
and they continue to like it when they grow 
up. I am selling the grandchildren of some 
who were not grown when I began. 


STAND UP FOR YOUR CLERKS. 


A customer has a complaint to make of an 
article purchased. Listen pleasantly, and if 
you intend to right the complaint, do it so 
that your customer feels the pleasure is yours, 
and you are pleased to make it right. 

Do you stand up for your clerks? Of 
course you set the example, and insist that 
your clerks shall be courteous. But do they 
know that you are on their side? I do not 
think that you can get a hearty service unless 
they do. I never give one of my clerks a 
reprimand in the presence of a customer. 
Whenever I want to find some particular 
fault with one it is done when we two are 
alone. “Team work” must be the spirit of 
the human force in your business. If you 
find one more intent on putting someone in a 
hole than working for the good of the store, 
tell him to get right or to get out. 


TREAT YOUR TRAVELERS WELL. 


Lastly: Treat your travelers well. They are 
your best friends if you will let them be so. 
They can tell you a great many things you 
ought to know, and help you in more ways 
than you are aware of. My experience has 
been that I can get better prices and better 
service from the traveler than by dealing 
direct with the house. 

Do not be worried about your competitor’s 
way of doing business, nor advertise him by 
talking about him. The time spent in “getting 
even” with anyone is much better employed 
in your own business. 
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You should also have a part in the activities 
of your community. Have a membership in 
organization for the public good and work 
on its committees. Don’t be afraid you will 
lose trade by being a man among men. If 
you discharge your public duties faithfully 
and fearlessly you will gain more trade than 
you will lose. 


THE BOOKSELLER’S INCENTIVES AND HIS GOAL. 


All this has been a real pleasure to me in 
my business. And to my younger friends in 
the trade—there is a good living in booksell- 
ing, if properly conducted. But you must 
have a strong incentive. You ought to be 
married, so that you have a home to work 
for, children to think for, and a good wife 
so that you can fight for her and with her. 
Set your faces to the sunrise, strong in your 
purpose, cheerful in its execution, so shall 
you not only be successful in your lifework, 
but you will be an inspiration to your genera- 
tion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am positive that we all 
appreciate the splendid common-sense which 
has characterized this paper. Mr. Conover 
practises what he preaches in politics and 
in business; as you probably know, he was 
mayor of his own city two years ago, and 
I understand he made a very excellent 
mayor. 

In the discussions which will follow the pa- 
pers, let us be sure we confine ourselves to the 
topic; furthermore, I am requested by the 
stenographers to request those who partici- 
pate in discussions to pronounce their names 
clearly before they speak, in order that we 
may have the names in the record. Is there 
anyone who wishes to discuss this paper? 
Has anyone any comments? [No re- 
sponse. | 

If not, before the next paper I will ap- 
point the two committees which it is cus- 
tomary to appoint at this time, the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions and the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

[These names appear later.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: Has anyone any an- 
nouncement that they wish to make at this 
time? If there are none we will now be in- 
terested in the paper prepared by Mr. Witsil, 
of Brentano’s, on “Display as a Factor in 
Selling Books.” [Applause.] 


DISPLAY AS A FACTOR IN SELLING BOOKS. 
By Joun T. WirtsiL, of Brentano’s, New York City. 


ALTHOUGH I have always had a suspicion, , 
I never fully realized until after I promised | 
the Chairman of your Program Committee 
that I would talk to you about displays as a 
factor in selling books, that I had no ideas to 
give you. 

Material, events, circumstances, purpose, 
so many things enter into one’s consideration 
when endeavoring to decide just what to do, 
that it is impossible to outline any principle 
or principles governing the making of dis- 
plays for the quicker selling of your goods, 
whether they be books or stationery. There 
are principles in almost everything, but in 
making displays of books for commercial pur- 





poses there are none that may be outlined— 
yet, if there is one capable of definition 
it is: Make the display as attractive as 
possible. 

Therefore the only things that are in my 
mind that I can impart to you, and that may 
be of use to you, are such mentally recorded 
impressions that have been recorded during 
the years I have been doing work of this 
kind. I can only repeat them to you, hoping 
that even though I tell nothing new to most 
of you, yet, if what I say shall in any way 
benefit the rest, the few moments spent on 
this platform will not have been a waste of 
the Convention’s time. 








NO SET RULES FOR WINDOW DRESSING. 


To the contrary of what some may think, I 
have not established any set rules for myself, 
being governed entirely by the considerations 
mentioned before which are usually matters 
of the moment and compel a diversity of 
ideas, and an immediate conception of a strik- 
ing construction all based on the necessities 
of the occasion. One must not only be able 
to grasp these necessities, but must combine 
with this ability the ability to produce a thing 
that commands attention at once, or else his 
effort will be failure, and I repeat that no 
set rules can be laid down for such work. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “What do you mix your paint with?” 
said, “With brains, sir.” This must also be 
the only answer to the question, “How to 
make the best display.” 

There are probably four factors in deter- 
mining what to display: Local events or oc- 
casions; National events or occasions; Spe- 
cial events or occasions; Seasons. And four 
in determining why a display should be made, 
such as: New or Special Material; Circum- 
stances making certain displays necessary; 
Displays for some particular purpose; and the 
ever-present necessity of devoting good, valu- 
able selling space to getting rid of the many 
“plugs,” meaning “sure sellers,” unloaded by 
certain persuasive “commercial ambassadors” 
on the kindly disposed, unsuspecting buyer; 
and in connection with this I often wish I 
had the power to witness the mental process 
through which certain publishers go in de- 
ciding to issue certain books. It might enable 
me to feel more charitable regarding their 
crimes. 

Suppose we consider first how to make the 
display attractive, which is probably the most 
important thing. Here material counts first. 
If the thing to be displayed is not of attrac- 
tive make-up, you must furnish this make-up; 
you must create a background that will make 
it stand out prominently. If a backing of 
sufficient strength and character cannot be ob- 
tained or made, the only thing left to do is 
to arrange the material itself in as artistic 
and as artful a maner as is possible, and no 
rule can be made to apply to this, as it is 
seldom that two articles will bear thé same 
method of treatment. The success of the 
show depends upon the one who makes it. 

STUDY OTHER STORE WINDOWS. 

Whenever you find yourself compelled to 
notice a store’s window, when you are com- 
pelled to stop and observe it, study its con- 
struction, its general outline and the effect of 
things surrounding it on itself. The thing 
that compelled your attention may be the odd- 
ity of the way it is constructed, or the strong 
contrast it has to those things that surround 
it, or it may be a sign, but settle in your mind 
each time what it was that drew your attention 
and use what you learn from this study for 
your own purpose. ; 

And in connection with this, I would like to 
bring to your attention several mistakes pub- 
lishers make. What chance has this book 
against this one? How often is a publisher’s 
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heart made glad by unexpectingly seeing one 
of his books displayed in some prominent 
place in store or window? Suppose you may 
need at a certain time just one book to com- 
plete the picture you are making—you see thi: 
book, it is just the right size, you pick it up, 
take off the jacket and back on the table it 
goes, and the publisher, through lack of ap- 
preciation of what a few words stamped in 
gold on the cover would do, or through con- 
sideration of lessening the expense of the 
book’s production, has lost this opportunity of 
having the book seen by hundreds of passers- 
by. Here is my idea of a book with regard 
to its possibilities for display. 

RIGHT AND WRONG BACK STAMPING ON BOOKS, 


Mistakes are also made in labeling boxes. 
Look at this: What are you going to do when 
you have a number to stack on a shelf or 
table? Here is my idea of the way to mark 
a box. If you have a number to stack, here 
are the titles, if surrounded by other stacks 
here is the title, if but one is left in stock 
and it goes on a shelf, sandwiched between 
other single copies of other books, here is 
the title. Nothing is lost, all is gained, and 
this method is a help to everyone engaged in 
selling the article in question. 

Errors are continually being made in back 
stamping books. There is a right and a wrong 
way. This is the right way. Yet here is an- 
other by the same author, same publisher, and 
this is the wrong way. The chances of this 
book attracting attention are just double the 
chances of this one. 

[During the reading of the foregoing para- 
graphs, Mr. Witsil used books and boxes to 
illustrate his remarks. ] 

A TOO-STRIKING DISPLAY WILL NOT SELL GOODS. 

In considering the factors that determine 
what to display, we can group the first four 
previously mentioned as one. 

We all know the necessity of getting the 
material ready, anticipatory to the event or 
season, and we all know how to do that and 
the kind of things to get. The only comment 
I have to make is, take care that the material 
gathered together is not of so striking or in- 
teresting a character that it will obstruct the 
true purpose of the display, which is to call 
attention to the things you have to sell; and 
not to cause people to overlook them in their 
admiration of the decorations or decorative 
scheme, nor to have them stand open- 
mouthed watching coins slide in and out of a 
pouch and dance up and down on a piece of 
glass, wondering how it is done, and not real- 
ize for a moment the fact that the people who 
are showing this wonderful contrivance really 
intended them to learn that the greatest coin 
collector made in the world is on sale inside. 
Pictures attract, articles moving mechanically 
attract, but any special feature created for the 
mere purpose of attracting attention will not 
always sell goods. Often their purpose is de- 
feated by their own elaborate construction or 
mechanism. Or the popularity of the batter 
or fielder that is so wonderfully pictured, will 
cause people who are attracted to overlook 
the hats displayed, and pass on. If you asked 
them two minutes after they left the spot, 
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there is a possibility that hardly one out of 
each five could recall whether hats or gro- 
ceries were displayed. 

In considering the second group of four 
factors that determine why certain displays 
should be made, we can only adapt ourselves 
again to the requirements of the occasions, 
and use the knowledge gained by our study 
and the impressions created by it, as spoken of 
in a previous paragraph, to the best advantage 
in building the picture that the various things 
require to impress their worth on the on- 
looker’s mind. And again, the success of the 
show depends upon the person making it. 


THE WINDOW AN INDEX TO THE STORE. 


Now, I have covered in a general way and 
to a certain extent, in an incomplete manner, 
the things necessary to enable one to get a 
fair idea of the underlying principles, if I may 
call them that, that should govern one in mak- 
ing displays. And all these things: are things 
to be considered, whether a display is to be 
made in the store or in a window: and yet, 
as a window is probably one of the most im- 
portant and valuable advertising assets a store 
has, it would be well to consider window dis- 
plays as being apart from any other kind of 
display. 

Il am reminded that not long ago I was talk- 
ing about window displays with the head of 
the book department of a large New York de- 
partment store, and in the course of our con- 
versation he repeated a remark made to him 
by the head of the window dressing depart- 
ment, that so described what I feel regarding 
windows that I want to repeat it to you. He 
said in substance: 

“Display windows are not to sell goods 
only, but to furnish the public with an index 
to the character of the goods carried within 
the store.” 

And this is true. When you want to know 
what is in a book you usually turn to the in- 
dex first. Often a book is sold by the at- 
tractiveness of the index alone. You may take 
this comment as you please. The displays in 
a store’s windows are not only indexes to the 
character of the goods sold in the store, but 
they are indexes to the character of the people 
running the store. Give the impression that 
you are alive and alert on all the questions of 
moment, and people will believe that you will 
be alive and alert to their wants. A bookseller 
must be more than a mere seller of books. 

There is a wide difference of opinion re- 
garding the drawing and interest creating 
power of price tags, especially when on goods 
shown in windows. And I must confess I am 
unable to come to any conclusion regarding 
the value of their use. 

_It is my opinion, however, that a price or 
sign should not be placed on anything un- 
less it is something that is being especially 


exploited, something on which you are 
endeavoring to create a special sale for 
some particular reason, either because of 


its seasonableness or for the purpose of un- 
loading. I do not like to see price tags on 
goods shown in windows. The greater and 
better the store the less they should be used. 





It is the face, the front, that commands atten- 
tion before a word is spoken. The window is 
the face, the front, and the articles within it 
the spoken word, and if they are what they 
should be they need no substitute, such as 
signs or price tags to speak for them. 

FOUR KINDS OF WINDOW DISPLAYS. 

Window displays regarding their construc- 
tion may be grouped as follows: An idea, a 
design, a picture, a story, and here again ma- 
terial counts. 

We will now suppose a book is brought to 
us and the orders are to make a window dis- 
plav of it. First of all, the reason for putting 
it into the window is to attract attention to it, 
to make people consider it, to cause them to 
stop for a moment in their walk up or down 
town, forget what is on their mind at the time 
and cause them to come into the store and 
ask about it. Now, to accomplish this what 
are you going to do? Will you create an idea, 
or make a design, or construct a picture, or 
tell a story? What will be the best thing to do 
with the book in question, taking event, cir- 
cumstance, material and purpose for the dis- 
play into consideration? 

AN “IDEA” WINDOW—CUT JACKETS SPELL 

TITLE. 

To illustrate what I am saying, | will be- 
come personal and reminiscent only for the 
purpose of better explaining what I mean. 
When the book, “Cab 44,” was brought to us 
and we decided to make a window display 
of it, we took the book, examined it, con- 
sidered the things just mentioned and built 
a window which made a hit. A wooden 
frame was made, upon which the books were 
put; the jackets were cut so as to spell out 
the letters about three feet high and eight 
inches wide, “Cab 44.” This was an idea. 
A “DESIGN” WINDOW—BOOKS FALE NORTH TO 

CATCH WALKERS COMING SOUTH. 

When “It Happened in Egypt” was brought 
to us, and considered for a window display, 
the examination of the book showed many 
possibilities of creating ideas for display, 
either as an idea, design, picture, or story, 
but due to other things that were to go into 
the window, the fact of an idea, a picture, or 
story, had to be dismissed. This book was 
published in the spring, just at the time when 
many people were considering the Southern 
Mediterranean trip, and as many of these 
people walk to their offices in the morning, 
south on Fifth Avenue as a matter of exer- 
cise, the books were put in the window with 
all striking features of the arrangement fac- 
ing north, to catch the eye of those walking 
south. This was a design. 


A “PICTURE” WINDOW—IN HONOR OF FIRE 
CHIEFS’ CONVENTION. 

Recently the chiefs of the fire departments 
of the larger and important cities of the 
world held a convention in the City of New 
York. Those attending came from almost 
all quarters of the globe. Mr. Simon Bren- 
tano, at infinite effort and trouble, gathered 
together many articles of intense interest rel- 
ative to the history of fires and fire fighting, 






















photographs of noted fire chiefs, models of 
fire-fighting appliances and specimens of 
headgear and material used by the fire de- 
partments and brigades of other countries as 
well as our own. All these things and a com- 
plete collection of practically all books in 
print that had any bearing on the subject 
were displayed, crowned by a grouping of the 
flags of all nations. All this greatly interested 
the people who passed by and brought many 
into the store and warmed the hearts of the 
visiting chiefs. This was a picture. 

A “STORY” WINDOW, AS TOLD BY PLASTER HANDS 

AND PLAYING CARDS. 


To explain to you what I mean by a story 
window, I will describe a recent display of a 
prominent playing-card manufacturer. This 
window was to tell the passer-by that in all 
the world there were no playing cards like 
the ones made by them. 

First, scattered over the floor of the win- 
dow were playing cards, in and out of boxes. 
Five shapely plaster of Paris arms held in 
daintily poised fingers a hand of cards; one 
hand held the cards used in an Italian game, 
another those used in a German game, an- 
other those used in a Chinese game, and so 
on. In the center of the window was a large 
globe of the world slowly revolving. Above 
this, with wide-spread wings and outstretched 
neck, was a large eagle, holding in its beak a 
set of the playing cards made by this con- 
cern, and a sign telling all who looked “In 
all the world no cards like these.” This was 
a story. 

I do not know that I can give you any bet- 
ter ideas of what window displays are or 
should be than to describe these displays as 
I have. You must decide the best thing to 
do with the material you want to show. Each 
one of these four windows was _ successful, 
in that it brought people into the store to 
purchase the books displayed. 

As for the method of building a window 
and the personal requirements, first of all 
the window dresser must be one who can 
handie a hammer and saw as well as being 
able to build a bridge out of toothpicks, and 
no matter what happens and how much he 
sweats, no matter what the burdens of sug- 
gestions, or demands are, he must not get 
discouraged. He must be prepared for any- 
thing. A little swearing now and then will 
serve to relieve the strain. 

I am frequently being advised, when I 
hesitate for a moment or two, in an endeavor 
to think just what to do, by something like 
this: “Oh, it is easy! Just make a pile of 
them in the center and build the other things 
around.” Sure, it’s easy. So easy that if 
we get away from the store before one 
o'clock, when all the life-saving stations are 
closed, we are lucky. But now that our 
Mayor has granted permission for a number 
of night-relief stations to open, our worries 
are decreased to some extent. [Laughter.] 


HINTS ON ELIMINATING CORNERS. 
Eliminate as many corners in your window as 
possible. By this I mean that the window that 


is oblong or square, with four right angles is 
easier to work with than one that has obtuse 
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angles, or has injected into its construction 
pillars, either square or round, that add to 
the number of angles that have to be taken 
care of to enable you to get the best effect. 
If these things do inject themselves into your 
window, always build to cut them out, unless 
the things that interfere with the symmetry 
of your display are so built that they in them- 
selves, on account of their position, render 
themselves an aid, then use them to the best 
advantage. The conventional window display 
is the one of even build, each side balancing 
itself from the center. The unconventional 
window is the one where you disregard the 
rule of unity, and build more according to 
the rule of diversity, not only in material, but 
in outline. 

Some time a book switched from one side 
to another, or a round lamp shade put in 
place of a square one will cause a more har- 
monizing appearance of the whole. When 
you look at your window and something dis- 
satisfies 


you, or grates on you, examine its 
outline and find out its fault, and often a 


slight change, such as those mentioned, will 
benefit immensely. 

I have been asked at times how I manage 
to build and keep my lines straight. I d 
this by knowing which window sills, or the 
railings of the fire escapes on the building 
opposite, are even, and keep my lines straight 
by using them as a level. When the piles of 
books I am building get so high I am unable 
to use them, I stand in back and see the crack 
in the pavement or the curbing for a level. 


HOW TO LOCATE THE FOCAL THE 


DISPLAY. 

When I want to locate the focal center ot 
the display, not the window, I watch the peo- 
ple go by and govern and determine about 
where it is by measuring the height of a 
medium-sized person’s eyes from the ground, 
note just about where they would naturally 
rest without effort and place the thing | am 
going to use to attract just about where their 
eyes would unconsciously rest. If the con- 
struction of the window display prevents this, 
before I begin I paste several small stickers 
on the outside of the glass and use them as 
a guide. 

The matter of fixtures is one you must 
decide upon yourself. Your necessities gov- 
ern that. But, above all things, do not have 
any permanent fixtures built into your win- 
dows. Have the floor space low and level. 

I have found that the most useful and help- 
ful things are small wooden boxes, made up 
in four sizes. You can never have enough 
of them. With them you can change the 
floor to any height or depth, build any kind 
of shelves, ledges, or piles, and even make 
complete circles. 


CENTER OF 


IDEAS GROW AS THE DISPLAY PROGRESSES. 


It is well to have some idea of what you 
are going to do before you start on your 
window, but it is not advisable to map out 
any actual creation unless it is a picture or 
story window. But even in considering these, 
you must be prepared for a certain amount 
of elasticity in your ideas to enable you to 
surmount the many unforeseen minute things 
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that are bound to occur to obstruct the readi- 
ness with which you supposed you could pro- 
ceed. Once you have a little idea of what 
you want to do or what you are going to do, 
you will find that the work moves along in a 
sort of mechanical way, and that one book 
or thing laid down silently tells you where 
the next one is to be placed. 

In the store use small tables, have lots of 
open floor space. Small tables give you a 
greater amount of selling front, and open 
floor space allows your customers to circu- 
late about them in comfort. 


DON’T WORRY OVER SPACE LIMITATIONS. 


True, you will say that even now you have 
not enough space to show all you should 


show. Please forget this and change the 
tune. The same complaint is heard in every 
store. We all expect it, and when it is at its 


highest point, the time the holiday stock com- 
mences to come in, and the buyers wonder 
whether they were hypnotized when they were 
placing their orders, close your ears and re- 
member that if you had all the space in 
Madison Square Garden at your disposal you 
would yet be cramped for room. It is a 
natural result of a successful and growing 
business, this need of space to place your 
stock. The time to worry is when you sce 
row after row of empty shelves and bare 
table tops, that speak to you so strongly of 
a dwindling trade that prevents you buying 
many things you would like to buy and sell if 
you could see the possibility of sales. 

I have endeavored in this paper to give you 
some germs of thought regarding displays, as 
much as I am able in such a short space cf 
time. Each thing mentioned couki be ex- 
tended in detail that would cover the multi- 
tude of points that cron out in work of this 
kind. And all these things are factors in 
selling books. 

But the display that is the greatest in sell- 
ing books is the one that will start something. 
That is what it is made for. A display that 
will cause a person who is thinking about 
something else to notice, stop, observe and be 
unconsciously drawn into your store; this, 
backed by an intelligent selling force, becomes 
among the great factors in your business. 


OR OVER THE “KNOCKS” OF CRITICS. 


And after all the work is done, and you 
pause for a moment in silent contemplation 
of your completed effort and then see and 
realize its shortcomings as you could not see 
them when you were constructing, remember 
that the task of the critic is easy; for it is 
easier to tear down than it is to build, and 
when the hammers of the anvil chorus get 
Swinging merrily remember also that a dead 
one is very seldom knocked. Take comfort 
in this. 

Mr. Wirsi_t: I want to say that I have 
some books and some photographs in the 
rear of the room. I have also about fifty 
books, and if anyone wants me to show them 
something, I will be only too glad to do 
what I can to show how things can be done. 
_Mr. CrarKe: I would like to ask Mr. Wit- 
sil one question. My window dresser has 
been in the habit of banking up everything 
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at the back, shutting off all view of the busi- 
ness going on inside. I cut all that out and 
now insist that no windows be arranged un- 
less you can look right straight into the 
store. Have you any ideas on that point? 

Mr. Witsit: Your idea is right for your 
store, Mr. Clarke, because your store is open 
right through. It is an advertising advantage 
to have the people when they go by look over 
the top of the back into your store. 

Mr. CLARKE: I had the same trouble you 
mention about the selling counters, especially 
in my stationery department. They broke 
my rule there of being able to look across 
from the book side to the stationery side and 
vice versa. Having made a change in this 
arrangement it was not twenty-four hours be- 
fore one of the leading merchants came in 
and looked over the store. He said, “Your 
store seems to look different.” I said, “Does 
it look better?” He said, “Yes, very much 
better.” I said, “It is because I have made 
some different arrangements in my counters, 
I don’t like to have anything obscured.” The 
same thing was said by a lady who has been 
a customer of mine. 

Mr. Wirtsi_: We had the same experience 
in our own store some four or five years 
ago; we had counters with arrangements 
about three and one-half feet high in the 
middle. They were all taken away so that 
now anyone standing in any corner of the 
store can see all over the store. You cannot 
see the inside of the store from the windows, 
however. 

Mr. Grant: I want to call Mr. Witsil’s 
attention to one thing wherein I think 
he is wrong. Mr. Witsil advocates this type 
of book [indicating one with a spectacular 
jacket] which is all right in fiction. The fact 
of the matter is that we have been having 
too many of these books this spring. If the 
publishers would publish fewer books on fic- 
tion with these attactive jackets and give us 
other books, with better stuff inside, it would 
be better for us. To the bookseller who is 
a lover of books, it does not matter whether 
the book has a fancy cover or not; he will 
sell far more books with a smaller stock if 
he has better material in the books themselves 
than any amount of gaudy illustration on 
the outside. 

[Mr. Grant also criticized Mr. Witsil’s 
statement that the proper way to letter the 
back of a thin book was so that the title 
would read from top to bottom.] 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: Not being a _ bookseller, 
Mr. Chairman, but of the traveling fraternity, 
and always more or less observant of the 
displays in booksellers’ windows, I quite 
agree that spectacular displays are necessary 
in the case of a great many books. I think, 
as a rule, that displays in booksellers’ win- 
dows are less attractive than those of al- 
most any other kind of retail stores that we 
see. I make that statement rather with fear 
and trembling. In the first place, the stores 
themselves are not as attractive as they might 
be; they are not as modern as they might 
be; their store windows are far behind the 
times. Our friends, the saloonkeepers and 
the restaurateurs and the druggists and 
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the candy shops, and the men’s furnishing 
goods and the silverware people and all the 
more modern stores are vastly in advance of 
the stores of the booksellers. There is no 
class of people so susceptible to attractive 
environment as the people who patronize 
bookstores. Bookstores ought, as nearly as 
possible, to resemble a well-furnished home 
or an attractive private library; I do not 
know of any bookstore, barring perhaps two 
or three, that bear the slightest resemblance 
to either. Bookstores should be better in 
their appointments, better in their furniture, 
better in their fixtures, but particularly in 
their windows. They should be as modern 
in their fixtures as the candy shops. 
the candy shops excel any other sort in 
display to-day. They have very up-to-date 
windows. 

Allowing for a reasonable number of spec- 
tacular displays, I think very effective dis- 
plays can be made, not of a large number 
of books, or a great deal of bunting or gim- 
cracks, but simply of a few attractive books, 
books good both from a mechanical and a lit- 
erary standpoint. I believe that if book- 
sellers would occasionally content themselves 
with the display of a few good books, they 
would get infinitely better results. 
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I think | 


Mr. Woop: I fear we very often lose sight | 


of the fact that we have a store window, 
that a store window is one of the most im- 
portant factors of a bookstore. I wonder 
if you realize what a great amount of money 
we are paying to have a store window. Il 
have seen store windows with the books 
lying opened up and the backs hanging down, 
so that if you wanted to read them you had 


to stand on your head. There is one thing | 


about a window display, and it is this. I 
have seen a beautiful window display of 
books, and not a single book displayed in 
the store that was in the window. It is 
possible that this man had all the stock he 
had in the windows, but that is a bad policy. 
When you make a window display of a book, 
be sure to have this book on display in the 
store, so that when people walk in from 
the street, who have seen the window, one 
of the first things that meets their gaze is 
the book that was in the window. We might 
just as well take our windows out if we are 
not going to use them to make sales out of 
them. We have a big window in our store. I 


believe that one of the best things that you | 


can afford to pay attention to is your window 
display. 


Mr. GRAUER: I think that as a man washes 
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his face every morning, so should a window 
| be kept clean and washed every morning. 
It should be kept clean inside and out. | 
passed a very beautiful window in this town, 
but it was marred by two things: one was 
that the management had allowed enough 
dust and dirt to sift into the window to 
spoil what would otherwise have been a 
very attractive display; and the second thing 
was that in the trimming of the window, 
some parts of the fixtures had been much 
scratched and marred. If those things had 
been noted when the window was trimmed, 
the beauty of that window would have been 
enhanced very materially. 

As to the display of price signs in a win- 
dow, at times they are necessary. The re- 
marks Mr. Witsil has made in reference to 
window trimming and display carry weight, 
because he generally has a display in his 
window that shows he practices what he 
preaches. The show window gives the pub- 
lic the impression of your store. If it 
bright, clean and attractive, if you are will- 
ing once and a while to spend some money 
for fixtures, the chances are the public will 
be willing to come into your store and spend 
some money. 

Mr. STERLING: Some times we have trouble 
with purple jackets; it is almost impossible 
to keep these in the window any length of 
time at all without making them utterly unfit 
for sale. Certain colors have to be considered 
in displays in windows. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Witsil is ready now 
to make his practical demonstration. 

{Mr. Witsil here gave a demonstration of 
various styles of book “piles,” compact and 
expanded. His demonstration was followed 
with much interest and elicited several ques- 
tions. ] 

THE SEcRETARY: An invitation has been 
sent to the members of the Convention to 
visit the bookbinding establishment of J. F. 
Tapley & Co., 531 W. 37th St. This invitation 
comes from Mr. Wessmann, president of the 
company. This is the concern that bound 
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| the Encyclopedia Britannica and I believe is 


considered one of the finest bookbinding con- 
cerns of the world. Two guides will be in 
readiness to show any visitors about the 
establishment. I might add that this is also 
| the place where the “Publishers’ Trade List 
| Annual” is bound. 
| [On motion, the filling of vacancies on the 
Booksellers’ Board of Trade was referred to 
| the Nominating Committee. ] 


| [The Convention adjourned until 2.00 p. M.] 





TUESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 
one explanation this morning which the Chair- 
man of the Programme Committee requested 


him to make relative to the city official who | 


was to address us. The Chairman made every 
effort to secure Mayor Mitchel, or the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, or Mr. Whit- 
man, but none of these gentlemen found it 
possible to be here. 

We are indebted to Doubleday, Page & Co. 


for these very lovely tulips from their Gar- | 


The Chair failed to make | den City Gardens. 


I am sure we appreciate 
| them. 

Last year we had a most excellent and in- 
spiring paper from one of Wanamaker’s sell- 
ing force, Miss Cowper; so excellent indeed 
| that the Programme Committee saw fit to go 
to the same store for another paper this year, 
which I am sure we have all anticipated with 
pleasure. Miss Georgiana Hall will now 
speak of Bookselling as a Profession for 
| Women. [Applause.] 
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AS A PROFESSION FOR 


WOMEN. 


By GeorciANA Hatt, of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


WE ARE, admittedly, a nation of workers, 
As to the actual number of men and women 
engaged in the various professions and in- 
dustries, I have no figures. And if I had 
such figures they would give only part of 
the facts. These involuntary workers—as we 
may call them—are, for the most part, forced 
to labor in order to earn their daily bread. 
But in addition to these, there is a large 
body of voluntary workers—those engaged in 
philanthropic work of one kind or another— 
those in church work—in social welfare work 
—in the innumerable avenues through which 
men and women, exempt from the need to 
earn their livelihood, are finding outlet for 
those energies which they realize are too 
precious to be expended in the pursuit of 
pleasure alone. Indeed, to the normal human, 
it is only in work, work containing cer- 
tain qualities, that any satisfying pleasure is 
to be found. This being so, to change slightly 
a favorite text of our friend Elbert Hub- 
bard—“Blessed is the man or woman who 
has found such work.” 


BOOKSELLING A SATISFYING CALLING, 


And now, as to the qualities which make a 
work worth while—leaving out of considera- 
tion the money return. Financial standards 
determine what you get out of a job; but 
we are going now to call attention to what 
you may get im the job. It must first be 
interesting—hence there must be some variety 
in it. There must be opportunity for personal 
development. It must offer a life work which 
is worth while—in which there is no limit 
to the possibilities. Most of us engaged in 
earning our living must spend at least three- 
fourths of our waking hours at our business. 
This being so, it is pitiful to consider how 
many are doing work which is meaning- 
less—which is dull and stupefying—something 
to be hated, in which any joy that comes to 
the laborer must be found outside working 
hours. 

Now, I am sure you will all agree that 
we have found such satisfying work in our 
calling. That tested by such standards it does 
offer a life work full of significance and 
meaning. Every hour of the working day is 
filled with interest. There is a splendid vari- 
ety in it—once one has mastered some of 
the details. Here we are handling daily, as 
the tools of our trade, the chief medium 
through which most of the knowledge of the 
world is passed on and no clerk can truth- 
fully say he has not the time to make a por- 
tion of this knowledge his own. Indeed, it 
would be difficult for him to elude the educa- 
tional influences which are pressing in upon 
him from all sides every moment of the day. 

I have spent considerably more than half 
my life as a book salesman and assure 
you I should much rather have had this 


experience of more than a quarter of a | 


century than to have devoted these years 
to any other business and few professions of 
which I have knowledge, at double the salary. 


| 
| 


This doesn’t mean I shouldn’t appreciate more 
salary—but sometimes the money can be got- 
ten at too great sacrifice of other things. 

I must explain here—it was necessary to 
give the subject of this paper long before a 
line of it was written. This title sounded well 
coming from a woman, but in writing about it 
I found it rather difficult to treat from a sex 
standpoint. What applies to women clerks 
seems to pertain to men clerks as well, and 
so I have used the masculine pronoun. 





THE SALESMAN IS NEAREST AUTHOR AND READER. 


To my mind the retail salesman has by 
far the most interesting end of the business. 
He, with the author and the reading public, 
seem to form a trio who may consider the 
books as vital entities—as to their content, 
their message, and the style or method in 
which this message is conveyed. While an- 
other trio, composed of the publisher, his 
representative, the traveling man, and the re- 
tail buyer, must in great measure look upon 
the books as so much merchandise. Each 
of this trio in turn asks himself: How much 
must I pay out in royalty and in advertising 
this book? How many copies can I place 
in each city or town in my territory? What 
is the best discount I can secure on the pur- 
chase of a given number of copies of this 
book? What inspiration is there in viewing 
the books from this standpoint? Indeed, I 
feel sorry for this last trio, sometimes, in 
spite of their larger financial returns. 

Of course, they too have their advantages, 
some of which the salesman should share, in 
order to get the best results. There should 
be more opportunity for the parties forming 
the two trios to come into closer relation. A 
great impulse might be given to the business 
if this could be brought about. Don’t you 
suppose I shall carry home with me and 
give evidence in my work of the inspiration 
this meeting is sure to bring to me? To be 
one of such a gathering which represents in 
great part the dynamic force back of the 
business; to be cognizant of the team play in 
one’s work; to bring to light one’s interplay 
of work with that of his fellows—this is 
indeed an experience. 


AND SHOULD “GET TOGETHER’ WITH THE PUB- 
LISHER’S AGENT. 


There should be, then, more opportunity to 
get together. Especially should this closer 
relation be encouraged between the publisher’s 
agent and the retail salesman. An agent 
comes along with a new book—generally, it’s 
a dozen. Fired with enthusiasm, eager to 
secure a large order, he dilates eloquently 
upon its merits as a seller. He points out all 
the features of the book which seem to insure 
its success, gives in brief first what it stands 
for, plucks out the very heart of it, as it 
were. All this is poured out on the retail 
buyer—who is rarely in close touch with the 
reading public. Now, if all this information, 
with the accompanying enthusiasm, could be 
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given first hand to the salesman, with how 
much more confidence he could approach his 
customer. And the very confidence would, 
in most cases, insure the sale of the book. 
I am certain you would find a goodly pro- 
portion of the clerks would value such aid 
and use it to the best advantage. 

We hear a great deal about the blank- 
faced book salesman—his stupidity, his lack 
of interest. The publisher complains, he uses 
his brains, his time, his money to get his 
books before the public. They pass smoothly 
through all the necessary channels to the 
shelves of the retailer and there, within sight 
of the goal, their way is blocked by the in- 
competent clerk. The same sort of cry comes 
from the retail buyer: Why does not the 
salesman study his stock? Why is he not 
more alert? Why does he not read the right 
books? 

But, gentlemen, in how many book stores 
is there effort made to rouse and stimulate 
the ambition of the clerk? In the very dullest 
of these may lurk the latent enthusiast. The 
situation is so overwhelming to the beginner. 
Be he ever so determined to get on he scarcely 
knows how and where to begin to take hold. 
He is somewhat in the position of one thrown 
into the water without any knowledge of 
swimming. If you wish the latter to learn 
to help himself you buoy him up for a 
while, tell him how to use his arms and legs, 
how to keep his head above water, how to 
breathe. Left wholly to his own resources 
he would surely be a dead one in a short 
time, and so may the inexperienced clerk. 


THE REBELLIOUS CLERK IS THE ONE 
ENTERPRISE, 
Encourage your salesmen, then, by making 
their work as interesting as possible. Foster 
any inclination to do things differently. Let 
them use their own ideas as to arrangement 
of stock. Insist, even, upon their getting away 
for a day occasionally. This latter is to my 
mind very important. It is so difficult to 
avoid becoming machine-like. I am _ con- 
vinced the seaman who followed the advice of 
Sir Joseph Porter of “Pinafore” fame, “Stick 
close to your ship and never go to sea and 
you will be rulers of the Queen’s navy,” would 
never get there at all. And so the clerk who 
sticks too close to his job never gets very 
far. Had 1a business of my own and found 
in my employ a clerk who had never been 
late, had never been absent, had never even 
broken a rule of the establishment, I should 
discharge him, on principle. One who never 
felt the stirrings of rebellion against the 
deadly monotony of doing the same thing 
every day, in the same way, could have no 
initiative, no inspiration, hence no value to 
a live enterprise. Even a machine has enough 
of the vital element to get out of order occa- 
sionally—to refuse to go on. And so, en- 
courage the fellows who feel the sap rising 
in them at intervals and who want to run 
away at these times. Let them run. 
COLLEGE WOMEN ARE TURNING TO BOOKSELLING. 
We women like to feel we are in a work 
which carries with it a certain prestige. And 
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what gives prestige to a calling? To the tin 
arts—to the stage, in the highest sense—to 
the lecture platform—to teaching? Well, on 
thing is the cultural qualities inherent in th: 
work; another, is the class of people who fol 
low it. We are sure the cultural qualitie. 
are inherent in book selling; but what about 
the class of people who adopt it? The women, 
especially? Do the women in a community, 
who are engaged in selling books, have the 
same standing as do the women teachers? 
There may be individuals who do; but as a 
class, they do not. Then the fault is surely 
the best women are not entering our calling. 
But why not? Why are not the college women 
coming to us? Book selling should appeal 
to them—it does. A young graduate of Bryn 
Mawr said to me only a short time ago, “How 
I envy you your position, your being in clos« 
touch with all these books, and with the best 
that is coming along every day; your oppor- 
tunity to meet and converse freely with th 
choicest people. For two years of my colleg 
life | had charge of the book shop, as you 
know, and to me it was the most interest: 
experience of my school life. Now, | 
teaching and it is so deadly monotonous 
Some day | may be coming along to appl) 
for a position.” A number of college girls 
have talked to me in the same vein—and al- 
ways in dead earnest. 

The colleges are turning them out in great 
numbers each year and where do they all go? 
Mostly into the teaching professions, of 
course—some into library work. I have had 
experience in this last line myself, and can 
tell you it was quite disappointing. There 
was nothing like the variety in the work that 
we enjoy in ours. The only position I thought 
worth while was that of reference clerk and 
the chances for securing it very slight. The 
hours were just as long as ours—though to 
be sure there were more holidays—and the 
salary at that time was thirty-five and forty 
dollars a month for graduates from a library 
school. This was in Philadelphia, where the 
standard is lower than in most large cities 
I believe now they offer fifty. 


THE BOOKSTORE ATMOSPHERE 


DIGNIFIED. 


And yet, splendid college women go on en- 
tering the library schools, make this their life 
work, and disregard our calling. Well, do 
you know what I think is the main reason? 
Because they find the women engaged in this 
work, as a rule, act as though they considered 
it a dignified calling—one which should com- 
mand their best effort. A_ self-respecting 
woman wishes to be associated with other 
women who have some serious purpose in 
life; who are making the most of their op- 
portunities; who think and read and talk 
about things worth while; who keep in touch 
with the great movements of their city, of the 
nation, of the world. Not necessarily in a 
profound way; but they realize there is so 
much of vital interest in our world of to-day 
that one cannot afford to waste a moment 
on the trivial or commonplace. There is 
nothing more demoralizing than to be con- 


SHOULD BE 
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tinually associated with people whose con- 
versation is made up of silly nothings, trivial 
little every-day happenings, idle gossip. This 
should never be countenanced in a book store; 
mainly, because the patrons who come to you 
are supposedly people of some culture and 
would necessarily be annoyed by the sort of 
atmosphere this creates. Then, too, it is 
demoralizing to the business generally. It 
places it at once on a plane way below the 
callings I have mentioned above. I am sure 
it is this lack of dignity, this failure to ap- 
preciate the situation, among some of the 
clerks, which keeps the best women out of our 
ranks. This, and not as we are so often 
told the salary, deters them. Many teachers 
in private schools, after years of service, get 
not more than a thousand dollars; and I 
am sure most of you gentlemen would be 
willing to give this sum, at least, to a college 
girl—after she had proven her worth. Not 
every college woman has the business in- 
stinct; but, with very few exceptions, she is 
more apt to develop it than the woman with 
no special training. Think of the class of 
men and women who frequent your stores— 
the college presidents, the judges, the lawyers, 
the specialists in every line. Then think of 
the kind of service they must receive from 
some of your clerks, and compare it with 
what might logically be expected of college 
trained women who, supposedly, have at least 
a passing acquaintance with most of the sub- 
jects that interest cultured people. Think how 
such women would make the most of the op- 
portunity to cater to these patrons—how they 
would draw them out, find out their hobbies, 
gather a fund of valuable information which 
book buyers are always delighted to hand on 
to intelligently responsive clerks. Such clerks 
would truly have their fingers on the pulse of 
the reading public—should be a sort of live 
wire between the public, at one end, and the 
publisher at the other. If there could be 
one or more such specially trained women in 
each of the larger book stores. If they 
could be persuaded to talk freely of their 
daily experiences at these annual conven- 
tions, what invaluable suggestions might be 
gathered by your leaders in the business who 
haven’t the salesman’s opportunity to get in 
personal touch with the public you are try- 
ing to reach. 


CLERKS, RATHER THAN PUBLIC, NEED EDUCATION. 


It is a pity such emphasis is laid upon the 
sale of fiction, as though this were the sum 
and substance of the business. We know, of 
course, the largest profit comes from the 
best sellers in this line. They are the “pot 
boilers” of the business. We are somewhat 
ashamed of them, but look upon them as a 
necessary evil. Were we confined to the sale 
of fiction alone, the business would never at- 
tract the best type of salesmen. And I, for 
one, am not enamored of the idea of educat- 
ing the reading public. What a long, weary 
process, leading one from the lurid and sen- 
sational novel through the sweetly senti- 
mental, the mildly moral, the uplifting type— 
the historical—the type with some style—on 
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to the best fiction—and in due time, if one 
lives long enough, or patience endures, to the 
entertaining memoir or history. Oh, dear, 
no! Give me the readers who are already 
educated. And I am convinced, in every com- 
munity there are enough of these to support 
most of the book stores in that community 
which give the proper service. 

It is not so much the reading public that 
needs educating as the clerks. It is rather 
the buyers of the best books who are neg- 
lected, than the readers of fiction. Of course, 
this all refers to the mature reader. As to 
the need for directing the immature mind— 
for training the juvenile reader, too much 
cannot be said. In this field, with a properly 
equipped young woman in charge of this work, 
readers may truly be built and we may see 
them growing under her hands. But for the 
others—the mature readers—it seems to me 
we need not be so mightily concerned. We 
read Mr. Brett’s statement that one hundred 
thousand copies of Tagore’s “The Gardener” 
have been sold in this country, and judging 
from our own experience, “Gitanjali,” “Sad- 
hana,” and the “Crescent Moon” must have 
reached pretty nearly these figures. This, the 
most mystical of poets, in what is supposedly 
the most practical of ages. When we remem- 
ber this and the other poets of to-day—Noyes, 
Masefield, Francis Thompson, our own Henry 
van Dyke, and a score of others whom a 
large public are reading with avidity—and 
then note the growing interest in the drama 
(It is within the possibilities that the play 
will supplant the novel in the realm of ro- 
mance). When we note these facts and other 
indications of a growing reading public of 
the finest type, of a great literary awakening, 
it behooves us, as caterers to this splendid 
body of readers, to be up and doing—to edu- 
cate ourselves—to try to prove our fitness 
for such splendid work. 


AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR THEIR EDUCATION ARE 
AT HAND. 


And the opportunities for education are so 
easy of access. There are the public libraries 
and the means at hand to learn which are 
the books worth while. There are the uni- 
versity extension courses, with their lectures 
and study classes, covering almost the whole 
field of knowledge. Best of all, there are 
our customers—the most potent educational 
factor in our daily life—the element which 
gives the peculiar charm to this business. 
Haven't you had memorable little chats with 
some of the choicest of these, which have 
opened up a new world to you—which have 
awakened you from your lethargy and spurred 
you on to effort of which you had never 
dreamed? If we have not had these rare 
experiences, then we have been missing the 
best our business offers—that which makes 
for the greatest happiness the world can 
give us—the sense of continual growth. 

THE CHAIRMAN: My only regret in con- 
nection with Miss Hall’s paper is that every 
member of our selling force among the women 
could not have been here to have heard it. I 
think’ we could pay a tribute to women who 
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are in our stores and to the work they do, | The next day he came in he said, “Doctor, 
and I often wish that we might see more | here are some books that I got on purpose 
of them in our conventions. I am positive | for you. Won’t you look at them and see if 
they would all have been inspired by this | they are not just in your line?” The min- 
very excellent paper. | ister was immensely pleased, pleased at the 
I would like to ask whether any one prac- | compliment, but pleased still more by finding 
tices one suggestion which Miss Hall made, | a great deal of literature which was just what 
relative to inviting the sales force to hear the | he wanted. Some of them he had not heard 
arguments in favor of books and explanations | of and he ordered them all. 
of books which traveling salesmen bring to us? There was another case even more remark- 
Mr. CLARKE: All our salesmen have to look | able than that. A distinguished divine wrote 
at new books that are brought in and make | saying that he wanted to get a collection of 
their estimate as to what they think is neces- | books on a certain subject and the same man 
sary and they hear the tales of the salesmen. | brought together a lot of several hundred 
Mr. J. H. Scrrpner: Mr. President, I would | volumes. The minister was so much pleased 
like to pay my tribute of respect and admira- | he said, “send me the whole lot.” There are 
tion for the paper we have just heard. It is | booksellers who have on their lists names of 
along the right lines; bookselling is a fine art. | customers for certain lines and they buy just 
We hear a great deal about advertising of | for those people and they sell a great many 
books, window display; they are all right in | books. They are making new customers all 
their place and very necessary and essential, but | the time. What we have got to do is to 
when we come to the fine art of bookselling, | educate people to become buyers; to get young 
which is the art of bringing the right man | people who are setting up in housekeeping, 
and woman and the right book together, we do | for instance, to start a library; get other 
not hear so much. I believe we have lost a | people into the idea of buying one book a 
great deal by confining our efforts entirely | month. We rely too much on people coming 
to the inside of our stores. It is something | to the store of their own accord; we arrange 
like the “office habit” some business men have. | our goods just as a druggist does, soaps, per- 
They work entirely from the inside; they don’t | fumeries, tooth powder, in the window and 
know anything about the outside; they don’t | think we are doing great things. Perhaps 
come in contact with others; they do not come | we are, but it is usually fiction we put there 
up here for instance; they do not go to other | and there is not much enduring selling force 
gatherings of the clan, where they may get | in fiction. I think that everybody in the book- 
ideas and compare their experiences, and that | selling trade ought to learn by heart the quota- 
is the reason they are not more successful. | tion that stands at the head of the editorial 
In first-class bookstores there ought to be a | page of Tue PusiisHers’ WEEKLY, “Every 
constant effort to bring to the attention of | man is a debtor to his profession.” I have 
the purchasing public the books they are in- | forgotten the exact wording, but you can look 
terested in and to find out what the patrons of | it up for yourselves—and so should aim at ex- 
the store are accustomed to buy. For instance | tending and improving the line of business 
in one of our stores—we have six of them—the | in which you are involved. [Applause.] 
manager knew that a certain minister was THE CHAIRMAN: Any further discussion on 
studying along certain lines. He immediately, | this paper. [No response.] If not, we will 
without saying anything to him, sent out for | hear more of the fine art of bookselling from 
the books in that department,—-some imported. our friend Mr. Nusbaum, of Norfolk, Va. 


SELLING BOOKS. 
By M. G. Nuspaum, of the Nusbaum Book & Art Co., Norfolk, Va. 


It is with a feeling of great diffidence | be fortunate. As you well know, the average 
that I address you, and under the firm con- | bookstore is at a greater disadvantage than 
viction that the Chairman of your Program | that of any other retail business, for the rea- 
Committee did not display his usual good | son that about twenty-five per cent. of the 
judgment in asking me, coming, as I do, from | entire year’s business is done in the month 
one of the small cities of the South, to tell | of December. It is true that most book- 
the big and great men of large cities how to | sellers run their business to conform to the 
sell books, and more books. This reminds | calendar months: 


me of the old Virginia darky: when his January—Hurt books and clean-ups. 
master’s son asked him if he had change for February—Valentines. 

a ten-dollar bill, the old servant, looking up, March and April—Easter, devotional and 
said: “No, lI’se got no change for ten dollars, ; building books. 

but I thank you for the honor of thinking I May, June and July—Travel, outdoor, sport 
had.” So if my talk to you be of little avail, | and game books. 

judge me with indulgence, remembering that August—Popular fiction. 

I thank you for the honor. September—School books. 


October—Books of classics and heavier lit- 
erature and books of the opera. 

November and December—Holiday books, 
The thoughts that I am bringing to your | and all the year for the books born in the 
attention are merely a few scattered sugges- | travail of great events and ideas that cry out 
tions that my own experience has found to | for the world’s attention. 


BOOKSTORE BUSINESS VARIES WITH THE 
CALENDAR, 
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EACH DEPARTMENT OF THE STORE HAS ITS 
CLIENTELE, 


If there ever was a business that needed 
to be departmentized, it is certainly the book 
business, dividing the book business into de- 
partments, consisting of: 

Fiction. 

Religious. 

Juvenile. 

Philosophy. 

History. 

Technical. 

Second-handed and school books. 

Birthday books, novelty books, and all-the- 
year-round books. 

When the business is large enough to war- 
rant the employment of a special person to 
take charge of one or more departments, it 
will be found that the person so employed 
will recall or discover numbers of purchasers 
interested along special lines. When a new 
book is out by Edith Wharton, Galsworthy 
or DeMorgan, the appeal should be made to 
better class of fiction readers, and to interest 
those who prefer lighter reading, Chambers, 
Thomas Dixon, Hall Caine, may be recom- 
mended. For the lover of philosophy a new 
Bergson book is a feature. The bookseller 
should know his customers, and when that 
customer is an important one, should prepare 
himself to discuss with him the works in 
which he is interested. The literary hobby 
is a powerful one, and I have found that it 
responds immediately to judicious treatment. 
Special attention to the clergy is essential; 
they are always interested in new and im- 
portant religious books. Sunday-school teach- 
ers also merit consideration. 


HOW BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER MAY 


OPERATE IN ADVERTISING. 


co- 


Clipping the reviews of important books 
and mailing them to people interested in spe- 
cial subjects, we have found to be very effec- 
tive. We have also found it advantageous to 
send to our reliable out-of-town customers a 
package of new books, together with a letter 
setting forth their importance. When this 
list is made up of special people interested in 
some special book or set of books, you may 
send a few hundred of your letterheads and 
envelopes to the publishers, who will only too 
gladly mimograph a letter description of the 
book or books and mail it to the addresses 
furnished by you. This method invariably 
brings results. 

The booksellers in the smaller cities who 
change their advertisements daily, find when 
a book is advertised it must be prominently 
displayed and a copy of advertisement posted, 
each clerk being required to call customers’ 
attention to its attractiveness. That’s why so 
many stores sell such a quantity of special 
books. 

Few booksellers realize that the salary paid 
to an industrious wrapping boy is repaid by 
the proper placing of advertising matter in 
every package. In our office every letter to 
our customers contains some advertising mat- 
ter, whether it be solicting magazine subscrip- 
tions, mentioning new titles in our fiction li- 
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brary, or referring to other departments. No 
advertising sent to us from publishers is ever 
wasted. 

Working book schemes with the newspapers 
is frequently an item in the smaller cities. 
Newspapers rarely care to bother with han- 
dling the books themselves, but they are eager 
to follow the paths of the larger cities, and an 
amiable arrangement may be readily effected 
whereby the newspaper supplies the advertis- 
ing and the bookseller delivers the books. By 
this method we recently sold nearly three 
thousand dictionaries. While the plan does 
not make the cash register ring with profits, 
it brings lots of people into the store and se- 
cures many a live name for your mailing list. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF “BOOK JOBS” AND OF BUY- 
ING FROM THE JOBBER. 


We are decidedly enthusiastic about “book 
jobs”; we prefer to buy jobs in preference to 
regular stock, if they are good, whether in 
general literature, travel, fiction or children’s 
books. We find the bargain tables at “one- 
half off the publisher’s prices” most enticing. 

We booksellers love to see “NET” printed 
on the back of a book. I know any number 
of bookmen who would, if it were possible, 
add the word “CASH” next to it. I don’t know 
why, but it seems to me that people who can 
well afford to buy quantities of books don’t 
buy them, and in smaller cities those who buy 
the most can least afford to pay for them. 

Another thing—and perhaps few among you 
will agree with me, but I think you can prove 
me right by consulting your inventory—and 
that is: it pays to buy from the jobber at 
all times except, for instance, when you buy 
your holiday bill or a quantity of one title, for 
the reason that when you buy from the pub- 
lishers you try to buy enough for a shipment, 
and in the end your profits consist of books on 
your shelves, whether good or bad. 

As all national advertising is rapidly becom- 
ing standardized, may I suggest to the Pub- 
lishers’ Co-operative Bureau the advantages to 
be derived by creating greater publicity for the 
sale of books by placing in cities under two 


| hundred thousand, for a period of six months 
| or for a year, a half-page advertisement of the 


| 


} 
} 


j 
} 
| 


| 
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combined publishers they represent and in- 
corporating below this advertisement short, 
select reviews signed by celebrated authors 
and well-known men. It will be readily seen 
that if this matter is already set up for news- 
papers not only would you get important book 


news free, but you will also get cheaper ad- 
vertising rates. 


CANNOT REVIEW COPIES BE SENT TO BOOKSELLER? 


I don’t know if the genial Chairman of your 
Program Committee will permit me or not, 
but I would like to make a suggestion to the 
publishers which is: that in cities under two 
hundred thousand population, review copies 
of books be sent to the bookseller, the book- 
seller to be charged by the publisher for 
all copies not reviewed or acknowledged. This 
plan would, it seems to me, work a double 
advantage. If the book is worth while, the 


dealer will order it at once, so as to have it 
is published; 


ready when the review but 
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more important still is the very valuable con- 
sideration that the method proposed would 
tend to bring the dealer, the publisher and the 
newspaper into a closer co-operative rela- 
tionship. 

As it is generally acknowledged that much 
of the success of the “chain stores,” such as 
“Woolworth’s,” “United Cigar,” “Walkover 
Shoes,” etc., is due to the manner in which 
the merchandise is displayed, I think that 
every bookseller should constantly keep his 
stock in good, attractive condition. Write 
the publishers for new covers (especially for 
older titles). Everyone knows that a new 
cover attracts attention. For instance, take 
“rebinds.” You all know that two in ten 
are worth while, but with an attractive cover 
and a well-written description on the flyleaf, 
the worst titles are sometimes sold. 

This being the day of fixed prices, the 
smaller store has the same advantage as the 
larger one, providing, of course, it can give 
the service. The thanks of the small dealer 
are due to this association and to your splen- 
did Executive Committe for the fairness of 
discounts. 


WHAT VIRGINIA HAS DONE FOR LITERATURE. 


I cannot permit this opportunity to pass me 
without calling your attention to the eminent 
part taken by my native State Virginia in the 
production of good literature, and also to the 
service she has rendered the retail trade by 
giving us a goodly proportion of the “Best 
Sellers,” such as “Red Rock,” “Queed,” “Mary 
Carey,” “House of Happiness,” “V. V.’s Eyes,” 
Ellen Glasgows’s “Virginia,” Mary Johnson’s 
“Long Roll,’ “Cease Firing,’ and _ others. 
These are pure, good books that are a pleas- 
ure to sell and to recommend, and I feel sure 
that I voice the sentiments of all dealers in 
Virginia when I say we are ready to help the 
publishers to the extent of our ability in 
placing really worth-while books before our 
people. 

Let me, in conclusion, say that we, the 
booksellers of the country, should take great 
pride in our occupation; should view it, 
apart from the practical side, with a great 
degree of idealism. Ours is a most necessary 
function; we serve at the altar of intellectual 
and spiritual advancement, and when in obe- 
dience to the great law of progress, men and 
women shall attain to an ever-larger measure 
of truth, to wider vision and loftier pros- 
pects, ours shall prove in very truth a help, 
however humble in that attainment. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nusbaum has made 
some statements which ought to provoke dis- 
cussion. It is now in order. 

Mr. Grant: Will you ask the gentleman 
who just read this paper why he addressed 
his argument to the jobber; why he is arguing 
for the jobber? 

Mr. Nuspaum: I make no argument for 
the jobber. I just suggested that if many deal- 
ers would consult their inventories they would 
find by buying in small quantities from the 
jobber rather than in large quantities from the 
publisher their profits would be in money 
in the bank instead of in books on the shelves. 
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Mr. GRANT: What you mean to say is that 
you would rather buy six from a jobber than 
two-fifths from a publisher? 

Mr. Nussaum: If I was in doubt about 
the sale, yes. 

Mr. CLARKE: May I ask Mr. Nusbaum why 
you do not buy the smaller quantity from th 
publisher? ~ 

Mr. Nuspaum: Because we get numerous 
smaller quantities in one package from one 
firm, by writing one letter. It saves a great 
amount of correspondence and any number of 
other details. I am only speaking from my 
experience. Of course, we are in a small 
city; our business is not to be compared with 
the business of larger cities. 

Mr. Conover: 1 confess being guilty of 
endorsing Mr. Nusbaum’s idea as a whole, 
because it is very hard work to make up 
package that comes from the publisher of 
enough of his books to make a good package. 
I would rather send to Baker & Taylor and 
get an assortment of the books of all of the 
publishers in one package and save all the 
numerous bills I would have if I dealt with 
each publisher alone. We tried both ways 
and finally settled down to that. Some of 
the publishers are old friends of thirty-five 
years’ standing and we cannot turn them down 
entirely, but most of our books we buy now 
through the jobbers. We find we get just 
as good prices and we get all the advertising 
matter we want. 

Mr. GRAUVER: I hope Mr. Conover does not 
endorse that part of Mr. Nusbaum’s statement 
in which he suggested that we buy from the 
jobber, but when the jobber’s stock got shop- 
worn that we should send to the publishers 
for new jackets. [Laughter.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Any further remarks? | 
am just informed that Miss Leona Dalrymple, 
the authoress of “Diane of the Green Van,” 
the authoress who won $10,000, is in the 
room and we would be very much interested 
to know how she did it. [Applause.] 

Miss DaALryMPLE: ‘This is an absolute 
shock to me; they took me off my guard; | 
was sitting in the most quiet manner one could 
imagine and did not really know what was 
going on. I do want to say most seriously 
that it is interesting to me to come here and 
see these people that have the hardest job of 
all—to sell books. It is mighty easy to write 
a bad book but it is awfully hard to sell one. 
It is wonderful to come here and see these 
people who have to have enthusiasm to sell a 
book for you. It seems to be that that en- 
thusiasm must be a very dynamic force—to 
enthuse over every fiction book that comes 
along, it is a wonder to me that you don’t 
all look worn out and haggard. I was very 
much interested in what Miss Hall said about 
the clerk. Judging entirely from the stand- 
point of a person who buys a casual book, 
I should say that where bookselling falls 
down most is on the person who sells the 
book to a person who comes into the store. I 
know of some people who have had some 
peculiar experiences. I know one bookstore 
making up books for the use of a Sunday 
school teacher’s Sunday school pupils; the clerk 
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sold her Kipling’s “Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” After she had gotten home and read 
them with absolute horror she found out she 
could not possibly distribute them among the 
Sunday school scholars. If that clerk had 
known a little more about books he could 
have told her what the story was. Also I 
know of another man that knew very little 
about books and he wanted to get a collec- 
tion of Napoleon books, and he asked a clerk 
what he had in the line of Napoleon books and 
the clerk said he did not know; the man said, 
“Send me all you have.” Of course, that is 
the story—the man said that two carloads ar- 
rived and there was one other carload on the 
way. 

It seems to me there is more dignity in book- 
selling; there is a certain atmosphere, a 
glamour about books that certainly is not in 
any other branch. There is a different feel- 
ing ‘between publishers. It seems to me there 
is more interest in the bookselling profession 
—more things than anyone can speak of or 
that you have heard of in any other line. Some 
one said here this morning—I was here just 
a little while—and some one spoke about the 
fact that the average bookstore is not quite 
so attractive as other stores. I would like 
to take issue with that gentleman. I think 
he is quite wrong, judging from what I hear 
people say. I think most people like to go 
into a bookstore; you have certain furniture 
there that no one else has—you have your 
books there; they are furniture in themselves, 
and people who love books love to go to the 
bookstore—we do not care whether it is a 
second-hand bookstore—we do not care 
whether it has cobwebs and dust in it; we love 
them a little more, I think, for just that. But 
the books are there, and they are far su- 
perior to any furniture that you might in- 
stall. I think that an attractive bookstore is 
one of the finest things in the world. I have 
been in one out West, in Cleveland—Mr. 
Wood’s. It was absolutely enjoyable for me 
to wander around there, and I could have 
spent hours and hours if Mr. Wood would 
only have let me stay that long. [Laughter.] 

And incidentally, since these gentlemen back 
there have sprung this thing on me so unex- 
pectedly that I had no idea of it, I wish you 
would make Mr. Wood tell about his chil- 
dren’s corner in his store. [Applause.] 

THE SeEcrETARY: I have a story to tell. I 
told it to Miss Dalrymple a few minutes ago 
and I want to tell it to you. Three or four 
weeks ago in our town Billy Sunday came to 
speak to the men of the University and I had 
the pleasure of hearing him preach. There 
were a good many thousand young men and 
women there and we were all enraptured by 
Billy Sunday’s sermon. We were listening 
with eyes and ears and mouths; it was in the 
most important part of his address—perfect 
stillness reigned in this immense place. Sit- 
ting beside me was a young man, one of the 
clerks in one of our Philadelphia bookstores. 
I had lost all sense of bookstores, book-sell- 
ing and dollars and cents—the young man 
turned to me and said, “Say, how is ‘Diana in 
the Green Van’ selling?” [Laughter.] 
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Mr. CLARKE: There have been several al- 
lusions here this afternoon to the clerks in 
a bookstore. In this connection I want to 
recommend an article in last week’s issue of 
the Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 
It told of the experiences of a wholesale 
salesman in a department store, but the 
same applies to the average salesman and 
saleswoman anywhere. It was not a preach- 
ment; it was not a sermon; it was not an 
editorial—but simply a plain experience of 
a traveling man who handled his sales in 
a different way. It was so good, however, 
and hit the case so well that I underlined 
it and I gave it to the head of each of my 
departments to take and personally interview 
every sales person in my store and let them 
see how the inferior salesman looks to the 
outsider. If any of you have trouble of this 
kind, and you want a little ammunition, | 
would advise you to get that number of the 
Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have ample time, 
and we would like to hear about Mr. Wood’s 
children’s corner. 

Mr. Woop: We found that so many chil- 


dren were coming into the store that we 
could not take care of them. The parents 


were constantly asking us to look after their 
children. So I determined, after some time, 
to build a “children’s corner.” 

I took space in the store, and put curtains 
down at the side, and picked a lot of pic- 
tures for it and hung them around, and we 
put some children’s tables and chairs inside. 
Then I looked around for a story-teller, and 
found one in one of our public schools. I 
commenced to advertise the “children’s cor- 
ner,’ and now we advertise every Friday 
and Saturday to bring in the children to hear 
the stories. When their mothers came down- 
town they used to take their children into the 
doctor’s office or the dressmaker’s establish- 
ment, and there they were allowed to look 
sometimes at the vilest pictures that have 
ever been perpetrated on the American pub- 
lic. We rather thought that the thing to do 
was to commence to educate the children in 
order to have a better class of book buy- 
ers later on. 

The “book corner” was not put in pri- 
marily with any idea of selling books, but I 
want to tell you that it is one of the best- 
paying departments we have to-day. We 
advertised, for instance, last Saturday, 
double column, three inches, in which we 
said that the “Fairies will be here to-day,” 
and that “Peter Pan” would be told, and a 
lot of that sort of thing. The children came 


in from II to 3, and the story of “Peter 
Pan” was told to them. They were told to 
make “Peter Pan” hats and stick a _ red 


feather in them, and when they went home 
on the street car with these hats on their 
heads and they were asked about them, they 
said, of course, they got them at Burrows 
Bros. From an advertising standpoint alone 
that was obviously a very good thing. In 
addition to that, we are bringing into the 
store a whole lot of children, and our girls 
are presenting books to them that are quite 
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worth while. When they go home they 
want these same stories there, and very 
much to my surprise, their mothers are com- 
ing back and buying the stories we are tell- 
ing to them; and the books that they look 
at on those “children’s-corner” tab!es of ours 
are being purchased right along. ; 

We stand somewhat in the position of 
philanthropists; we are educators. Nothwith- 
standing some of you say we do not, I be- 
lieve, we do need book-education among the 
younger people if we are going to have real 
book buyers later on. We must start them 


THE “CHILDREN’S CORNER” AT BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 


reading now. I believe that every book- 
seller should make an effort to have chil- 
dren come into his store. I do not assume 
the duty of speaking to the children the 
way Mr. Conover does, but we do gmake 
it a point to see that books are put in 
their hands and to tell them something about 
them. Mothers come in to see us now, and 
ask constantly to recommend good books for 
their children. Though the “corner” has 
been running only six weeks, we are having 
an average attendance at each one of these 
little sessions of 26 children. Last Saturday, 
all told, from 10 to 5 o’clock, we had an aver- 
age of 71 children. 


THE 
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Now, we do another thing: we keep a r 
ord of these children and their home 
dresses, and that gives us a magnificent mail- 
ing list for children’s literature, so that 
are able to put it into the hands of just 
right people. I would suggest that if you 
have the room you put in a “children’s cor- 
ner,” and get someone in your town who is 
able to tell stories to do so for you. You 
will find that this venture is a very inter: 
ing one, and you will find you are pleasing 
the mothers of the children. Mothers do 
not want to leave their children at hom 


aS 3 


BOOKSTORE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


alone. Some newspapers wanted to know if 
we were going to check them. I replied that 
nothing quite so young would be permitted 
in the children’s corner. If you open a chil- 
dren’s room, I think you will be quite satis- 
fied with the result. [Applause.] 

[At this point an accident to the steam 
connections of the room flooded the place 
with steam and forced the Convention to take 
a temporary adjournment. ] 

THE CHAIRMAN: Several things which have 
been suggested are a fitting introduction to 
the paper which is to follow, a profitable topic 
—the Training of Clerks by Mrs. Charles 
Welsh of the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


OF CLERKS. 


3y CHARLES WELSH, of the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


PRoBABLY the greatest need of the United 
States to-day is, as it has ever been, the need 
of trained men and women in every depart- 
ment of life. We have plenty of education 


throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, but training tor lifework, by which | 
mean systematic instruction and drill for the 
occupations, trades or professions that young 
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people are to take up, 
The enormous number of boys and girls that 
go to work without going through the high 
school courses indicates the need for contin- 
uation school work, and in my experience the 
high school product is often a very raw, un- 
fnished article that needs a great deal of 
training to fit it for any kind of business rou- 
tine work. 


LACK OF TRAINING A MENACE TO BUSINESS. 


Napoleon said that every common soldier 
carries in his knapsack a field-marshal’s baton, 
but no common soldier could hope ever to 
live to wield that baton unless he was in con- 
stant and systematic training every step of 
the way up. Now, this is true of every pro- 
fession and of every business. Examples of 
the lamentable consequences which may result 
because men have been put into diplomatic 
positions, high and low, without proper train- 
ing are abundant; the ignorance and lack 
of training in municipal and other govern- 
ment officials has been too often one of the 
biggest factors in the development of the 
system of graft. Indeed, the lack of training 
in men holding responsible public positions 
would have long since ruined any country less 
rich in resources and power of recuperation 
than the United States. Many businesses have 
been wrecked because men have been pitch- 
forked into positions for which they were not 
fitted by training, and thousands of dollars 
are frittered away in business because of the 
lack of it. Not to dwell any further upon 
these matters, let us come more directly to 
the subject we have in hand this afternoon, 
the training of clerks for the work of book- 
selling. 

TRAINING FOR BOOKSELLING. 


I believe there is a very common impres- 
sion that anybody with money enough to start 
it can run a newsstand or a bookstore with- 
out previous training. Doubtless many a 
man beginning in a small way has made a 
good living out of a news-stand or a book- 
store without previous training, for of course 
the persistent man may do much to train him- 
self. The successful men have in the past 
generally been the small men who have 
trained themselves in their years of climbing 
up the “hill difficulty” of business life, but 
in the big business developments of to-day we 
must have trained assistants, and men who 
understand the value of training if they are 
to become successful as booksellers or in any 
other business. 

It seems to me that the bookselling business 
particularly calls for trained workers. The 
book itself, the material which we handle, is 
the product of the trained imagination; it is 
the product of a brain which has been trained 
to arrange its ideas or its facts or its argu- 
ments in orderly and logical form and se- 
quence. It is the product of trained mechan- 
ical skill. Our printers, our binders, our pa- 
per makers, must all be trained men and 
women, from the boys who mind the ma- 
chines to the heads that guide and govern the 
business. The publisher often belongs to the 
highest type of a trained mdn—though I have 


is still sadly ‘aici. | known some successful ones who were not— 


and unless his staff is thoroughly trained it 
is never a thoroughly efficient one. The book- 
seller and his assistants who are the final 
distributors of the finished product must, in 
their turn, if they are to succeed, be as highly 
trained as any of those who have helped to 
put the finished product into his hands. 


TRAINING FOR BOOKSELLING ABROAD. 


In France and Germany, as you know, there 
have been established training schools for 
bookmakers and booksellers that have been 
in operation for some years, and judging 
from the reports which come to us they have 
been successful and productive of good re- 
sults. You yourselves, after careful study 
and appraisal of the work of these schools, 
have followed in their footsteps by drafting a 
plan for a course of study, which includes all 


| the essentials necessary to the conduct of a 


| good bookstore. 


The plan includes every- 
thing from the seemingly petty details, such 


as cleanliness and order, wrapping packages, 


writing tags and labels, up through arrange- 


| ment of stock, window display, proper use of 


the catalogs and trade aids, to the higher 
salesmanship, business management and the 
broad education that is necessary in order to 
make the bookstore not only a profitable com- 
mercial enterprise, but a dignified institution 
closely allied to the cultural. 

If a man has not been trained, if he has not 
had systematic instruction and drill upon all 


_ these things, if he cannot do them properly 


himself, he is not capable of exercising the 


| proper supervision over the work of his staff. 


He cannot correct the faults of the boy who 
is packing up the parcels, if he has not him- 
self been trained to pack them perfectly. He 
cannot assure himself that his stock is prop- 
erly kept, if he has never been trained in the 
care of stock. He cannot see that the ac- 
counts are propertly kept, if he has not been 
trained in accounting, and so on in every 
detail of the work. I do not mean to say that 
a person cannot train himself to do these 
things, but the more efficient man is the man 


| that has had systematic instruction and drill 


in all these things from his youth up. 

Like all other business, the bookselling 
business has, fundamentally, four basic divi- 
sions: The Buying Division, the Selling Divi- 
sion, the Financial Division, and the Account- 
ing Division. This may all be managed by 
one person, or the work may be apportioned 
to heads of departments and their assistants. 
Above and beyond all this, however, is the 
organization of the store and its manage- 
ment. With proper organization and man- 
agement and properly trained assistants, the 
work of the store moves on with clockwork 
regularity; the day’s work is done within the 
day, proper records are kept up to date, and 
the machine moves without friction. 


SCOPE, USEFULNESS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
BOOKSELLERS SCHOOLS. 


Business to-day has to be done at such a 
high rate of speed that there is little oppor- 
tunity for the man in business to train his 
assistants in the work of these departments, 
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nor is there, in the rush of business, time for 
assistants to train themselves except in so far 
as training is always going on in the daily 
routine of a well-ordered establishment. 
Therefore the idea of a school for training 
clerks is one which should appeal very 
strongly to all of us, and before I close I shall 
offer some thoughts as to how the work of 
training clerks which it has begun may be 
continued and extended. 

The original outline of this plan for a book- 
sellers’ school has one plank in its platform 
which seems to me to be fundamental; we 
should endeavor to make the bookstore a 
dignified institution closely allied to the cul- 
tural; and this means that we want to have 
educated ladies and gentlemen to do the 
work; and for work, they need special educa- 
tion and special training. A clerk in a book- 
store who knows something of the manufac- 
ture of books, can buy and sell books much 
more efficiently than one who does not. A 
bookseller’s assistant who assiduously reads 
the trade journals and keeps an intelligent 
outlook upon the world’s movements by use 
of the newspapers is a more valuable asset 
than one who does not. A bookseller’s assist- 
ant who is trained in the use of catalogs and 
in finding books, is an indispensable factor in 
a bookstore, for it is not so much what a man 
knows as knowing how to find out what he 
wants to know, that makes the thoroughly 
efficient man. The boy who packs the parcels 
and runs the errands, if he is trained in the 
habits of order, obedience and punctuality, is 
far more valuable than one who has not had 
such training. Training is also needed in 
what may be called the higher branches of 
bookselling; namely, the use of propaganda, 
how to make circulars, dodgers, and other 
material furnished by publishers productive 
of business. This means training in the study 
of customers, carefully discerning what peo- 
ple are interested in, and bringing before them 
literature which will interest them. 

Time would fail me, however, to cover all 
the subjects which talking about the training 
of clerks suggests to my mind; what I have 
been trying to impress upon you is the need 
of proper training for the bookseller’s busi- 
ness as much as for the banking or any other 
business. I have said nothing about the eth- 
ical training that every business man should 
have, | mean training in honor, duty, loyalty, 
esprit de corps, training in habits of prompt- 
ness, regularity, politeness, courtesy, orderly 
mindedness, personal propriety, training to 
develop energy, persistency, resourcefulness 
and reliability, all of which are factors of the 
greatest importance to anyone who aims to 
be successful in any business. 


WHY NOT TRAIN CLERKS BY CORRESPONDENCE ? 


But all these are self-evident propositions 
and well-known generalities. The problem to 
be solved is how can we get and how can we 
give the needed training? Excellent as is the 


work already done, it has been limited, and I 
fear it has proved that only a few members 
of the trade can and will give up their lunch 
hour or delay the hour of reaching home 
suburbs 


in far-distant for the purpose of 
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lectures, 


attending ¢ 
however useful. 
cessful the effort might be, it would only be 


however attractive and 
Besides, no matter how suc- 


a group of members of the trade who 
could benefit by it, and a small group at that. 
unless, of course, the New York idea is taken 
up in other large centers; but these, again, 
are few. Can we not, then, find a way by 
which the school for the training of clerks 
may be made State-wide and Nation-wide in 
its operation and give to every one in the 
trade everywhere and every one desiring to 
enter the trade anywhere, a chance to get th 
necessary training? If we cannot get the stu- 
dent to the instruction, can we get the instruc- 
tion to the student? I believe we can, and | 
believe it can be done by employing th 
correspondence-school method. Looked at 
askance by many, the correspondence-school 
method has now established itself as part of 
the system of education of our country. 
Thousands of men now holding responsible 
positions have been trained by it in the past 
quarter of a century, and many of the uni- 
versities are employing this method of in 
struction in several of their subjects. 

If people can be trained for the civil ser- 
vice and in librarianship by the correspond- 
ence-school method they can be trained in 
bookselling also. Advertising, architecture, 
business, chemistry, civil engineering, com- 
merce, drawing, electrical engineering, Eng- 
lish, French and German, commercial law, 
lettering and sign painting, locomotive run- 
ning, mathematics, mechanical engineering, 
mining, navigation, pedagogy, plumbing, heat- 
ing and ventilation, steam engineering, textiles, 
window trimming, domestic science, are all 
taught, and are being successfully taught, by 
correspondence. I know this because I have 
been on the inside of the machinery, and have 
seen it at work; in fact, I have been a part 
of it. 


SALESMANSHIP ON THE ROAD NOW TAUGHT BY 
CCRRESPONDENCE. 


Salesmanship on the road is effectively 
taught by correspondence, and I can see no 
reason why the principles of salesmanship 
over the counter and in the bookstore should 
not be taught by the same method. The 
method is often successfully employed in 
teaching subscription-book salesmanship, and, 
by the way, the bookseller could take many 
a good leaf out of the book of the selling 
organizations of the subscription-book pub- 
lishers; but that is another story. Window 
dressing and store display is most successfully 
taught by correspondence. This course of 
instruction is generally concentrated on dry- 
goods ideas, but the fundamental principles 
governing light and shade, color, mass and 
grouping, may be applied to the display of 
books. 


BOOKMEN MIGHT CO-OPERATE IN 


COURSE, 


Office management, bookkeeping, care and 
up-keep of stock, circularizing, and the art 
of making circulars, are all taught by corre- 
spondence, and, indeed, I can think of no 
work of the bookselling business in which 
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training in fundamentals cannot be given by 
this method. Where so much pioneer work 
has already been done in teaching by corre- 
spondence it should not be difficult for half 
a dozen practical bookmen to get together 
and lay out a correspondence course of in- 
struction and training in bookselling. It 
would cost money to print instruction papers 
to reach the public and to carry on the in- 
struction work, and the price charged for the 
instruction could not be high, but a system 
might be worked out which would put it on 
a business basis, so that the school would be 
made to pay for itself. Every single book- 
seller would be an active and interested prop- 
agandist; he would see that the courses were 
brought to the knowledge of his own staff, 
and would interest the young people in his 
community in training themselves for this 
most dignified and honorable business, and if 
once established I believe the time would 
come when no one would be employed as an 
assistant in a bookstore without holding a 
diploma from the correspondence school for 
booksellers. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is a suggestive pa- 
per, and it would be interesting to know 
whether any of the dealers present are imik- 
ing any special effort in training of his own 
clerks. If there are we would be glad to hear 
from them. 

Mr. CLarKE: I have been trying to make 
an effort, but it seems to me almost impos- 
sible in Boston. I think Mr. Welsh’s sug- 
gestion of a correspondence school is good, 
because otherwise there are always the dift- 
culties of the short noon hour and suburban 
residence. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I would like to make a plea | 


for the main elementary feature of the book 
business, the alphabet. It has to do with the 
training of the clerk, not so much with the 


matter of window dressing as of salesmen- | 


ship and the handling of books. It is not 


enough to have a book in the store that you | 


want to sell; it is vital that the clerk should 
know where it is. At the risk of appearing 
egotistical in the matter, I would say that 
my own stock of perhaps 25,000 to 30,000 
volumes is so arranged that in one minute 
any book in the store, the title being given, 
or the author being given, can be found. In 
other words, if Jehosophat on my shelf does 
not precede Jerusalem, you can be pretty 
sure that it is not there. I would be pretty 


phia bookstore I think almost every book is 
classified by subject. But one does not need, 
after finding the locality, for anybody to wait 
on him, for it is not only classified by subject, 
but it is classified alphabetically. I believe in 
the alphabet above everything else in the 
book business. It is my salvation. 

We had come into our hands within a few 
days a list of 10,000 books wanted by one 
library. They expected it to be got out for 
them in about four days. It is estimated 
that a man can properly price about 30 items 
an hour; that would give him practically 250 
books a day. There was work enough to 
take one man 40 days, and that work was 
to be done in 4 days. So I just emphasize 
that one thing—the importance of having 
your stock so arranged, no matter how many 
books you have, that you can put your hand 
on any item properly and promptly. 

Mr. Welsh’s idea of a_ correspondence 
school I think admirable. 

Mr. Herr: I want to heartily commend the 
idea that has been put forth here by Mr. 
Welsh. We realize to-day, as he has pointed 
out, that training and efficiency are absolutely 
essential not only in the book business, but 
in every sphere of activity. The small book- 
store in the rural city is up against a very 
difficult proposition when it comes to train- 
ing its own clerks. As a matter of fact, | 
would almost hesitate to ask my clerks to 
come together outside of business hours to 
sits down to hear a preachment on how to 
conduct the book business. So far, with only 
a limited number of clerks, we have endeav- 
ored to teach them just as we go along. I 
realize that is a very crude and ineffective 
method of training. 

We are sometimes very apt to get very 
much provoked at our clerks when they do 
not seem to grasp things as they ought to. 
They can’t seem to remember if a book is 
in stock, or, if it is in stock, where it is. 
I do not know whether my sense of location 


| is any better developed than other people’s, 


safe in saying that no one can come in and | 
find a book on my shelves that cannot be | 


found by my clerks or myself. 


If they can 
they can have it for nothing. 


When a person comes into a store he wants | 


a book to be gotten quickly. Of course, I 
must classify books by subjects. Happily, I 
am now doing business mainly through mail 
orders or with librarians. I have one libra- 
rian who comes in once in a while, takes off 
his coat, pulls out his inventory, and in the 
course of a few hours can lay out from my 
shelves anywhere from 500 to 1,000 books. 


That’s why I want to commend to you the | 


wide use of the alphabet. In my Philadel- 


| going along in the same line. 
know that most of you are retail dealers, and | 


but if a book is in stock, even if I am not 
on the floor a great deal, I always go and 
pull it right out. But I go back and remem- 
ber that I have been at it ever since I was 
a boy. I have grown up in it; it is part of 
me. These people come in—it may be a 
week, a month or a year, but without the 
oe of getting the training I have 
had. 

The efforts that have been made here in New 
York have been most admirable. I do not 
know what number of people they have 
reached, but they have certainly accomplished 
good, and I believe in Philadelphia you are 
I was very 
much surprised to hear that the New York 
City public schools were even ready and will- 
ing to pay the salary of a director of voca- 
tional training to teach the subject of book- 
selling if such an individual could be found. 
In my own town we have to fight to get any 
kind of vocational training; the school board 
cannot see the necessity of it. 

Mr. Welsh’s suggestion seems an admirable 
solution of the problem. When all is said 
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and done, New York City is not the whole 
of the United States, although sometimes 
New Yorkers are apt to think so. I believe 
the average book assistant in New York is 
in quality much above the average in my 
place, but how are we to reach the book 
clerks scattered all over the country? You 
judge from the publishers and advertisers 
that there are only a few cities in the United 
States—New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago—and you skip a whole lot of little 
places, including Lancaster. As a matter of 
fact, there are a whole lot of people living 
in those places, and there are a lot of stores 
there carrying books, all of them with clerks 
who should be trained in some way. It has 
been pretty conclusively shown that the cor- 
respondence-school method is applicable to 
almost any line of work. 

I think the correspondence-school method 
could be adapted successfully to the book- 
selling trade, but the question is: how can 
it be done; how can it be financed? The 
question of finances must always be wupper- 
most when I talk to you. It will cost some 
money. There are plenty of people who can 
write the “dope” that will make good train- 








ing for retail book clerks in the United 
States. But the “dope” must be printed and 
circulated. Then you have got to get the 


co-operation of the managers of the stores 
to get it into the hands of the clerks. 

It does seem to me that this is one of the 
things we ought to get together off. We have 
the American Publishers’ Association; we 
have the American Booksellers’ Association; 
we have the Booksellers’ Board of Trade, 
the Publishers’ Board of Trade and the 
Bureau of Publishers. If all these got to- 
gether we would have a much better chance 
of accomplishing something than if each one 
of us went at it in a half-hearted, haphazard 
way. The publishers have put their hands in 
their pockets and spent a great deal of 
money, but with just what results I do not 
know. It seems to me that this is something 
that the Publishers’ Bureau might consider 
in connection with their activities. Inciden- 
tally, if one uniform lesson form could be 
gotten out, not only the lessons in the papers 
might be distributed, but the publishers might 
get out certain matter giving the salient 
points of their own publication which would 
fit right in and could be made part of the files 
of these lessons. 

I think that Mr. Welsh’s idea deserves most 


serious consideration on the part of this 
body. [Applause.] 
Mr. SHOEMAKER: Mr. Clarke referred to 


the difficulty of having his clerks take the time 
to attend to the sessions of the schools or the 
lectures. In that connection it might be in- 
teresting to note that in our experimenting 
for over a year with the school lectures in 
New York being held under the auspices of 
the Booksellers’ League, we began with a 
lunch-time hour and found that by changing 
over to the evening hour, 7 o’clock, after the 
closing of the store, that we got a very much 
larger attendance than we did during the 
day. This lecture course has been going on 
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now for two years in New York, I think 
quite successfully. We have thus far used 
largely lay talent, and are just now facing 
the situation as to what sort of talent we 
shall have for the future. The probability 
is that we will in some way devise ways and 
means to raise a fund to employ some sort 
of professional talent for the future conduct 
of the school. 

Realizing, of course, with Mr. Herr that 
New York is not all the world, it seems to 
me there are other cities a little larger than 
Lancaster, but not so large as New York, 
such cities as Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco, where 
a plan similar to that which has been pursued 
in New York should be followed; in other 
words, the lay talent in these cities could b 
used for a year or two or until this proposed 
correspondence school was established. In 
any city of a hundred or two hundred thou- 
sand people, where there are two or three or 
a half dozen concerns engaged in the sale 
of books, it should not be at all difficult to 
get a sufficiently large audience to have the 
lay people address, and you could easily get 
from among the literary people or the artistic 
people, the book people, the publishers, the 
libraries, the pedagogues, enough people, 
enough lecturers to carry the school on for a 
year or two, and in that time you would 
have accomplished very great results. I am 
very sure that the efficiency of the sales 
people in New York is greatly increased as 
the result of the two years’ work of this 
school. It is apparent when you come to 
talk about books, and I sometimes think | 
can see the increased evidence of intelligence 
in their faces as I look at them in the stores, 
too. 

Mr. GRAUER: I would like to ask Mr. Shoe- 
maker whether they have noticed any actual 
evidence of the success of these trade lectures ; 
are they really a success, or do you meet to- 
gether and have a good time? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: A large number of people 
have attended the meetings. The attendance 
is never below, I should say thirty or forty, 
and is sometimes as high as seventy-five. The 
talks have extended generally to three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and there are many ques- 
tions asked and a great deal of discussion. 
They have been held in the larger and better 
bookstores of New York, and you can imagine 
what a source of information and encourage- 
ment in themselves these stores offer to the 
sales people attending, many of whom come 
from smaller bookstores, a great many from 
the lower grade department stores, to whom 
the opportunity of getting into such stores as 
Brentano’s, Scribner’s, and Dutton’s, has been 
in itself of educational value. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I believe it is possible to 
do a great deal in the way of training your 
own clerks. We have the clerks leave their 
work for fifteen minutes one morning in the 
week, the first thing in the morning, taking 
up practical topics. For a time we had a ques- 
tion box in which clerks could drop any ques- 
tions they might want to ask, but which they 
might not want to voice in the meeting. We 
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have open discussions, and these meetings 
have proven very profitable and I think have 
resulted in much good to our store. I do not 
think it practicable to take their time outside 
of the store; at least it would not be in our 
concern; we feel that that time belongs to 
them. But we have found the first twenty 
minutes, or possibly a half hour, once a week 
can be used to good result. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I would move that the mat- 
ter be referred to some suitable committee 
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to thrash out the whole subject and see if it 
is not possible to establish such a corre- 
spondence school. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
Booksellers’ Schools. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Then I think that the mat- 
ter ought to be referred to the Booksellers’ 
Schools Committee. 

[The matter was so referred. ] 

[On motion duly made, seconded and car- 
ried, the meeting adjourned. ] 


We have a committee on 


WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The Convention will 
please come to order. 

I wish everyone here were able to have 
shared in the unusual experience which I had 
this morning. I went downtown early and 
was fortunate in finding someone to lead me 
into Wanamaker’s store before the opening 
hour. Promptly at 8:30 a bugle sounded; 
then an organ and a chorus made up of 
the colored workers in the Wanamaker store, 
way up in one of the principal galleries, 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” It was 
a most inspiring thing: I wish you might 
all have heard it. That is one of the great 
secrets of that splendid store, and I wish 
that every store we represent might enjoy a 


little bit more of that spirit. I am positive 


CREATING 
By Rosert W. Staton, of Staton 


At the outset may I disabuse your minds 
of any idea, however remote, that the writer 
of this paper has solved the problem alike of 
the author, publisher and bookseller, that of 
“creating a demand” for books; or that he 
claims to have discovered any magical book- 
lure that will in some mysterious way attract 
the elusive purchaser to the well-filled shelves 
of the bookshop, and persuade him to ex- 
change therefor his hard-earned cash. The 
bookseller can hardly adopt the policy of the 
soap salesman who employed a small boy to 
go ahead and ask the storekeeper if he had 
on hand a certain brand of advertised soap. 
This plan worked well in several instances 
where the intended victim either promptly 
produced the soap or gave information that 
brought the drummer in quickly to sell that 
for which he was creating the demand. The 
boy soon tired of the job, however, and when 
one polite dealer apologized for being out of 
the soap, said: “Never mind, boss, there'll be 
a feller along to sell you some in a few 
minutes.” 

“Create” means to “bring into existence,” 
while “demand” is defined as “a call of 
would-be purchasers for a commodity”; our 
subject then calls for bringing into existence 
a call of would-be purchasers for books— 
surely an object worthy of careful study. 


BOOK PRODUCTION SHOWS NO SIGNS OF DIMIN- 
ISHING. 

The bookseller must begin first with him- 
self. “Know thyself” is as important mental- 
ly as physically, and no business requires a 
more complete mental equipment than that 


that such a splendid way in which to start the 
day’s business would make all of us better 
merchants, better bookmen and better men and 
women. 

A representative of this hotel suggests that 
possibly we may find this room too cold to- 
day, owing to the fact that the radiators have 
been removed, and he advises us that we can 
have a room on the eighth floor if we desire it. 

[Motion of adjournment to the eighth floor 


| was carried.] 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first paper this morn- 
ing is one which ought to be of vital interest 
to everyone present. It is a most interesting 


| topic—“Creating a Demand,” by Robert W. 


Staton of Staton Bros., of Philadelphia. 
plause. | 


[ Ap- 


A DEMAND. 
Brothers, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


of selling books. The mere mention of the 
number of books published during the past 


| year will convince anyone of the reality of 


this condition. “The number of books re- 
corded in the weekly and monthly lists of the 
PUBLISHERS WEEKLY during I9I13 was 12,230 
—I,327 more than in I9I12, when _ 10,903 
titles were recorded. Of this number, 
experience in getting the work started in that 
10,607 were new books, and 1,623 new edi- 
tions. The total book production for 1913, 
12,230, has been exceeded but once, in 1910, 
when 13,470 titles were listed.” These fig- 


' ures are from the Annual Summer Number 


| convention, 


of the PusBLISHERs’ 


1914. 


SEPARATE GROUPS OF CUSTOMERS NEED SEPARATE 
APPEALS. 

It is evident that the slogan of a former 
“Fewer and Better Books,” has 
had no effect whatever; and the publisher has 
yet to learn the truth of the proverb, “Much 
water goeth by the mill that the miller know- 


WEEKLY, January 24, 


' eth not of,” for how impossible it is to catch 





even a glimpse of more than a few drops of 
the flood of books rushing out from the 
press. I repeat, then, the bookseller must 
begin with himself. First, he must study 
and observe closely the patrons who frequent 
his shop; also the residents of the community 
who may be induced to become customers. 


| Then having carefully divided his trade into 


groups, he must make separate appeal to each, 
using for this purpose the show windows, cir- 
culars through the mail and enclosures in all 
parcels. 
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Discrimination must be used in the distri- 
bution of advertising matter; it would be as 
idle to enclose a catalog of Bibles or prayer- 
books in a package containing the latest and 
most dangerous sex-problem novel, as to in- 
clude a booster for a war book with the pur- 
chase of a peaceful Quaker. 

USEFULNESS OF PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 

There are many ways to acquire useful 
knowledge about new and forthcoming publi- 
cations, the chiefest of which is the trade 
weekly. This contains a vast amount of in- 
formation that will amply repay a third or 


fourth reading; and it has often been my 
experience to discover what was sought many 
weeks after the usefulness of a particular 


number was thought to be over. 

The “Books Wanted” column is also a dis- 
penser of useful information, frequently in- 
dicating how foolish it is to sell a book under 
price, when at a not distant date it would 
bring its regular value. 

What the bookman needs, then, before he 
can create a demand, is prompt and accurate 
information and the ability to discern the 
salable from the unsalable book. In every 
community there always will be found a cul- 
tured few who frequently come to the book- 
shop either to purchase or to browse. This is 
the bookseller’s opportunity: a few skilful 
questions will invariably elicit the desired 
knowledge which may be carefully stored 
away, to be brought forth and used in creat- 
ing a demand for unknown titles. 

MAKE USE OF YOUR CUSTOMERS. 

The newspapers and magazines should be 
searched carefully, and the windows and 
counters should reflect current events prompt- 
ly. During the recent visit of Alfred Noyes 
to this country, it was impossible for the 
writer to hear the poet himself, but the next 
day one of the best-known authorities on 
English poetry came into the shop, and in 
course of conversation, poured forth a re- 
markable description of the poet and his work 
which was immediately used to splendid ad- 
vantage in the sale of the Collected Verse. 
In the same way a very good understanding 
of Tagore and his work was obtained from 
a lady who had been a resident of India and 
was delighted to talk to an interested list- 
ener. 

GUIDE THE TASTE OF CHILDREN. 


Another sure way to create a demand is by 
building up or guiding the taste of children: 
it is possible to use even the shallowest of 
clap-trap juveniles as a means to pilot the 
child to the safe harbor of good literature, for 
even the worst offenders are nearly all 
modeled after some worthy book. The child 
is usually keen to note this, and it requires 
little effort to induce him to read the orig- 
inals in the future. The bookseller cannot 
know too much about children’s books: he 
cannot make it too easy for children to buy 
books, and he should urge parents to obtain 
well-printed and well-illustrated editions. This 
point was emphasized by a ten-year-old boy, 
who gave as his excuse for not reading 
“Lamb’s Tales” that he didn’t think his Dad 
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thought very much of that book, because th 
copy was a cheap one and badly illustrated 
I have nothing against low-priced books for 
children; we have too few of them 
should have more, but no matter what th 
price, the book should be well printed 
possess intrinsic merit. 

We all realize that schoolbooks are sold 
a narrow margin of profit, but the low pr 
of such publications and their influence ; 
fostering the general habit of reading make 
them a valuable adjunct to the bookseller 
Many schools and libraries issue carefull 
chosen lists of books for children, and whi! 
the major portion of the titles ‘are in 
“small-discount” class, we might cheerfully 
sacrifice immediate gain for the sure returns 
that come from those who have learned to love 
books from their youth up. The value of 
trade associations is undisputed, and I wis! 
to emphasize their importance in creating 
demand. 


1C¢ 


BOOKSELLERS’ MEETINGS HELPFUL TO EVERYON 
This brings us back to the point from whic! 
we started, namely, the bookseller himself 
because the two are inseparable. The meet 
ings of the local associations of bookseller 
supplemented by the larger activities of tl 
National Association, are most helpful 
everyone. Here we meet the author, whos 
words and appearance give us reason for tl! 
faith we have in him. Here the publisher ap 
pears, occasionally, mayhap to tell us th 
there will be—some day—‘“Fewer and Better 
300ks.” Here the bookseller and clerk fr: 
ternize, learning more and more what a good 
fellow the other chap is, and all go out better 
men, and with better equpiment to face th 


il 


problem of us all—“creating a demand fo: 
books.” 

Is there any one who has any comment that 
he would like to make on this paper? 

Mr. Scott (of Columbus, O.): I should 
like to tell you of a little experience that we 
had with a book. Five years ago our Mr. 
Smythe received a letter from his brother 
living in Massachusets which read, “Before 
you go to bed to-night I want you to read 
‘Imagination in Business,’ published in the 
Atlantic Monthly.” Mr. Smythe is a very bus) 
man but he kept thinking of that and about 11 
o'clock at night he got out of bed and read 
that article. It appealed to him so strongly 
that he wrote to the author and thanked him 
for the good that he got from it. The author 
in answer advised him that he was going to 
put it out in book form. 

Then Mr. Smythe wrote a letter to our 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed to the 
members, one thousand letters, telling them 
about this little book, and in closing, he said, 
“My idea in calling your attention to this 
little book, is not merely for the fifty cents I 
get for each copy, but because I feel that 
I am doing a service to my fellow men in Col- 
umbus.” That was such an appealing letter 
that he got orders of from five to ten copies 
from every large manufacturer in Columbus. 
Up until last October when I came to Mr. 
Smythe he had sold 500 copies. He sent me a 
copy when he wrote to me in my home town. 
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He said, “I have sold 500 copies.” I said, 
“I think you can sell more.” 

We got out a circular which read something 
like this: “Any male citizen eighteen years 
old or over, who reads ‘Imagination in Busi- 
ness, and wants his money back, can have 
it.’ We placed some of these in our win- 
dow. In addition to that I personally saw 
some of the heads of the large department 
stores and said, “I want to present copies 
of this to your personal friends.” Then many 
of my personal friends came in and said, 
“Scotty, I want to get a copy of that book.” 
I said, “For what?” One of them said, “I 
want to make a hit with the boss.” On the 
1ith of April last we received a new lot 
of one hundred copies of this book; 
when I left last week there was not a 
copy left. I tell you this simply to show 
you how we created a demand for this book. 

Why, we sell copies by piling them on our 
counter; after we have effected some other 
sale and are making change we hand the 
man a copv of this book and say, “Look 
that over.” When we come back with change 
the man often says, “I want this.” I was 
dressing a window the other night, and one 
man who had bought a copy this way came 
to me and said, “I want to tell you some- 
thing about this little book. Tell Mr. Smythe 
that if I could not get another copy I would 
not take ten dollars for this one.” It seems 
to me that there are many books that we are 
ordering in fives that we could order in larger 
quantities. [Applause.] 

Mr. Foote (Syracuse): We enjoyed the 
paper of Mr. Staton, but his remarks about 
fewer and better books leads me to make a 
few remarks on one point that it seems to 
me have never been sufficiently touched upon. 
Except from the publishers’ standpoint, it is 
not true that the book production of this 


DEVELOPING THE MARKET FOR BOOKS. 
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country reflects the literary aspirations of the 
people. The fact is, somebody wants to pub- 
lish a book that they think is very valuable 
upon a subject, and they have the natural 
pride that anyone feels in having a book 
published over their own names. They are 
willing to pay for the expense of publica- 
tion—and so the book gets published. The 
fact that there are over ten thousand books 
published does not mean that the publishers 
have been out looking for those books; it 
means that ten thousand different people 
wanted to get their books published and had 
the money to pay for their publication. That 
is why the cry of fewer and better books is 
in a sense futile. You cannot regulate that 
except by getting the publishers to refuse 
to publish the books that people are willing 
to pay for. The unfortunate feature of it 
is that a bookseller loads up with such books, 
and if there is no sale in his locality, that is, 
10 friends of the author there, he is likely 
to get the books left on his hands. 

The writer spoke about having kept some 
books on his shelves for the sake of selling 
them through the advertising columns of the 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. I have heard some 
booksellers say you should never keep a plug. 
Sell it at some price, they say; no matter 
what the loss is, get rid of it; turn the book 
into cash, no matter what you get for it. I 
would be interested to know what the con- 
sensus of opinion among booksellers is. 

THe CHAIRMAN: When the Publishers’ Co- 
operative Bureau was formed it opened a big 
job for an able man. They were fortunate 
in securing the right man for the job. He 
is a live wire, a tireless worker, and if the 
work of that Bureau proves a success, credit 
will be due to Mr. Richard B. G. Gardner, who 
is now to speak to us on the topic of “Developing 
the Market for Books.” [Applause.] 


Xs 





By Ricuarp B. G. GarpNer, of The Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau of New York. 


I pon’t have to tell you, gentlemen, that 
this great country of ours, with a population 
of nearly one hundred millions, buys per 
thousand of population not only fewer, but 
poorer, books than either England or Ger- 
many. You know it. We have not developed 
our market here as our confréres across the 
water have theirs. Our people are not given 
the same stimulus to reading and book own- 
ing. We have not so complete a system of 
distribution. Our people are often put to 
great inconvenience in obtaining wanted 
books. Add to these handicaps the moving 
pictures, “over-Sunday” automobiling, the ex- 
citement of the play, a more general indul- 
gence in outdoor sports, the effervescent pop- 
ularity of the cheaper class of magazines, the 
hurried reading of newspapers which is 
thought to suffice—all these, individually or 
in combination, have so encroached upon time 
formerly devoted to the reading of really 
worth-while books as to call for investigation, 
analysis, remedy. Hence the Publishers’ Co- 
operative Bureau—an embryonic plan spoken 
of in last year’s Convention; an actual, work- 
ing result-getting reality in this. 





It is a basic law in merchandising that in- 
terest must be created before any product can 
be successfully sold. All of us in the book- 
trade realize the great need of this in connec- 
tion with books. Twenty-three well-known 
publishers of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, in creating and supporting this Bur- 
eau, are endeavoring to provide the means. 


THE BUREAU’S ONE PURPOSE IS TO STIMULATE 
DEMAND FOR BOOKS. 


The Bureau has one great allied purpose: 
to stimulate and develop nation-wide interest 
in books and book owning, to bring about a 
larger demand for books, to sell more books. 
It has no connection with any other organiza- 
tion. It has nothing to do with prices, dis- 
counts, terms or other distinctly trade or com- 
mercial matters; it has no “strings” to its 
work, no charge for its services—it seeks only 
to effect for its members and you, the book- 
sellers, a wider market and a greater de- 
mand. 

Much of our effort during this first year 
has been necessarily experimental. We have 
had little to guide us; we have had to feel 
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our way before finding it. Our market has to 
be investigated, studied and helpful methods 
of increasing sales discovered and applied. It 
is not a work that can be completed within 
any brief period of time. It must keep on— 
an experiment tried here, another there, each 
time with just a bit better result—until the 
one best way of doing each thing is known, 
and we are doing it that way. 

But here, gentlemen of the book trade, are 
some definite things in connection with the 
development of the market for books that we 
have already accomplished, despite our pres- 
ent nine short months of existence: 

Book exhibits, in which the more important 
books of the year have been attractively and 
individually displayed, have proved, from ex- 
perimental “try-outs,” a strong focussing fea- 
ture in directing the attention of people to 
books. Eight big exhibits have been held. 
Boards of Trade, City Clubs, Women’s Clubs, 
literary clubs, booksellers, librarians, the 
newspapers, etc.—all have co-operated. Nine- 
teen weeks of books display in Boston, 
Springfield and Fitchburg, Mass.; Cleveland, 
New York, Philadelphia, Brcoklyn and New- 
ark have resulted in close to 30,000 people 
being attracted to view and examine these 
books. The educational work of the Bureau 
has been explained to fully 20,000 of these 
people, and we have definite records of more 
than 3,000 lists of books prepared by visitors 
as a result of inspection of the volumes on 
display. Nothing is sold in the exhibit—there- 
fore all orders for books resulting from our 
publicity work go to the local bookstores. 
Two things have been very forcibly demon- 
strated—that the public, though not always 
realizing it themselves, are in the market for 
books; and that when good books are brought 
intelligently to their attention, they find they 
want them—and they buy. 

Aside from the large attendance which the 
exhibits have attracted, we have succeeded in 
bringing the new books of the year to the 
attention of people who might otherwise have 
known nothing definite about them. The mes- 
sage has been conveyed in such a way that 
their desire to purchase books has been stimu- 
lated. Many of these people would not take 
the time to examine, in a bookstore, the vol- 
umes which the exhibit has succeeded in in- 
teresting them to buy. Our efforts, therefore, 
have had a double purpose and a double re- 
sult. We have made new book buyers, and 
we have sent these buyers to your stores. If 
they found book after book of interest in our 
exhibit, how many more books, not shown in 
the exhibit, can you, alive to this possibility of 
developing your market, show them, describe 
to them, and sell them ? 

NAMES SUPPLIED FOR DISTRIBUTION OF “NEW 

BOOKS” ARE USED ONLY FOR THAT PURPOSE. 


Many of you are familiar with the Bureau's 
little publication— New Books. Those of 
you who are not familiar with it will find it 
very much to your advantage to become so. 
In it each of a group of represented publish- 
ers describes, without adjectives, his best two 
new books of the month. Close to 40,009 
book buyers, whose names have been fur- 


| nished us by publishers, booksellers, librarians, 


and by readers themselves, receive it free each 
month. We have hundreds of letters on file 
from readers voicing their interest in Nex 
Books, and stating that it has helped them in 
their selection of books and has been th: 
means of very largely increasing their orders 
for books. We know, from personal obse 

vation and from statements made us by many 
of you, that its influence in the creation of 
sales for books other than fiction, as well as 
fiction, is being felt very generally throughout 
the country. It is resultful for three reasons 
—that it gives analytical, unprejudiced de- 
scriptions of what are considered the better 
books of each month; that its readers are 
known book buyers; and that the names sup- 
plied us by those interested in the sale and 
purchase of books are used only—and can 
be used only—for the distribution of Nez 
Books. 

I feel that this latter reason is a mighty im- 
portant one. I know that, because of it fully 
one-fifth of our total number of names has 
been furnished us by booksellers. Immediate- 
ly upon receipt by the Bureau of a list 
names for New Books, the names are sent 
to our printers and stencils made of them. 
This detail is handled by one of my office 
assistants. It is very seldom that I even see 
the list; my information is given me at the 
end of each month in the form of how may 
names, not what names, have been added to 
the list. At no time has anyone—publishe: 
bookseller, or Bureau employee—access 
these names. 

I mention this simply in order that you may 
know that any names supplied by any of you 
will be carefully safeguarded, and that you 
will get from the names supplied by you the 
full benefit of orders that are developed 
your territory. 

PEOPLE INTERESTED BY EXHIBIT ARE SENT 10 

LOCAL BOOKSTORE. 

The Bureau has, of course, no direct facili- 
ties for supplying books. It advertises this 
fact to readers of New Books. It encourages 
them to go to their local bookstores, where 
every assistance will be given them in their 
selection of and purchase of books. It tells 
them that if a wanted book is not in stock 
their bookseller can get it for them, promptly 
and often at a saving of postage and trans- 
portation charges. Despite all this, the Bur- 
eau freauently receives orders which it is felt 
properly belong to the bookseller in the place 
whence the orders originated. What happens: 
The order is immediately referred to the lo- 
cal bookseller—a personal letter is sent the 
customer stating that his book will be de- 
livered by the local house—and the Bureau 
has pulled one more stroke in the direction 01 
better understanding and more resultful co- 
operation between the publisher and the book- 
seller ! 

Aside from what it is accomplishing through 
New Books, the Bureau’s co-operation with 
certain newspapers and magazines has re- 
sulted in a betterment of their book pages. In 
one or more instances it has been the means 
of establishing a service department through 
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which inquiries concerning books are being 
promptly and carefully answered. Co-opera- 
tion, too, has been established with Women’s 
Club, teachers, clergymen, librarians, etc., by 
which parents are being brought to realize the 
value of well-selected books for children and 
are being shown what to buy. 

In line with other experiments we are try- 
ing in our efforts of development, we are 
planning a series of co-operative newspaper 
advertisements, to be used in cities and towns 
not as a rule regularly covered by the pub- 
lishers’ individual announcements. An organ- 
ized effort will be made to get people better 
acquainted with the many good things to be 
found only in books, and, through the local 
stores, to make it possible for them to see, to 
examine and to satisfy the want for books 
that, it is hoped, will be created. Some Christ- 
mas copy suggestions, prepared for the use 
of booksellers prior to the holidays, proved 
very helpful, I am told. One_ bookseller 
wrote that they had helped him go nearly 
$700 ahead of his previous banner year. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS ASKING READERS 
ABOUT LOCAL NEEDS BROUGHT LARGE 
RESPONSE, ' 


Speaking of the Christmas holidays brings 
to mind a most interesting and illuminating 
experiment we tried out at that time in 
eight of the most important magazines reach- 
ing book buyers, magazines used regularly by 
publishers in announcing their new and holi- 
day books. The Bureau took a full-page in 
each of these eight publications, describing 
very briefly in this page the purposes of the 
Bureau and announcing our organization gen- 
erally as a “clearing house for book knowl- 
edge.” Then we asked the readers whether 
they could get books when they wanted them, 
whether there was a bookstore or a depart- 
ment store with a book department in their 
town, how they selected and ordered books, 
and whether, if no bookstore existed in their 
town, they would patronize a good one were 
it established. We provided a coupon for 
their replies. 

I believe all of us in the Bureau were sur- 
prised by the number of replies this adver- 
tisement brought. They came from all sec- 
tions of the country, from the largest cities 
down to the smallest cross-roads towns. Many 
of our correspondents, not content with simply 
filling out the coupon, wrote lengthy and 
Oftentimes very intimate letters. All of them 
gave us real information, first-hand from the 
actual buyer or would-be buyer of books. 
We had, as I said before, a surprisingly large 
response to our advertisement. The Bureau 
got busy. Every reply was carefully re- 
corded; every question was carefully tabu- 
lated and checked. Then an analysis, based 
upon all the answers, was made. 

Gentlemen, if we can accept these replies 
as being representative ones, and if we can 
continue our faith in figures being not de- 
ceiving, 83 per cent. of the potential readers 
and potential buyers of books in this country 
are unable to get new books as published, or, 
in many cases, even adequate service from 





their booksellers for other books in which 
their interest has been created! What is your 
answer, gentlemen of the booktrade, to such 
a showing as this final analysis records? Are 
we really doing very much for books in 
America when a mere 17 per cent. of our 
market is being adequately served? Are we 
doing much more than merely scratch the 
surface of the market that lies awaiting cul- 
tivation? With the facilities and low trans- 
portation cost of parcels post to help you, are 
you not letting a real opportunity for book 
sales and more book sales pass by you? 

ACTUAL BOOK-BUYING POPULATION SCARCELY 

TOUCHED. 

One of the biggest opportunities offered 
the retail booktrade to-day lies in this very 
subject of more intensive cultivation of book- 
selling possibilities right at hand. Scarcely 
any of us, unless we are of an analytical or 
statistical turn of mind, have the slightest 
idea of the actual book-buying population, 
present and prospective, of the community in 
which we live. I do not mean that compara- 
tively small part of our population known to 
us as book buyers, but rather that very much 
larger percentage of people—intelligent, able, 
receptive—who should buy books, but never 
do, who would buy if carefully followed up, 
their needs studied, their interest roused, their 
wants supplied. 

The secret is just this: “For every man, 
woman and child in this great country a book 
exists, somewhere of some kind, which they 
would purchase if they knew about it. It isn’t 
necessarily fiction; in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, with people who do not buy 
books at all now, their first purchase wouldn't 
be fiction. In one case it might be a cook 
book: in another a rag Mother Goose; in 
another a book on gardening—and so on down 
the list. The variety of appeal is as infinite, 
of course, as the variety of books being pub- 
lished. But of one thing be sure: there is a 
book, and usually more than one, for every 
person able to read and buy. It is the 
bookseller’s business to bring it to them, or 
bring them to it.” Books are tools, of which 
here and there we find one useful for a cer- 
tain purpose to a certain person. One line 
of books, one class of books, is not going to 
please everybody. But there’s somebody who 
can be interested in them, and you can find 
those somebodies. 


PLANS OF CAMPAIGN MUST VARY WITH LOCAL 
CONDITIONS. 

Whether the method employed shall be 
wholly within the store or partly outside the 
store; whether it shall be newspaper adver- 
tising or keeping abreast of current news 
events and following up the “leads” these 
afford; whether it shall be window displays, 
or store signs, or circular distribution to se- 
lected lists of people; whether, above all and 
with all it shall be cheerful helpfulness and 
competent information-giving to prospective 
buyers, or whether it shall be all of these 
combined—the plan for you to follow for 
results will not be difficult to find if you will 
study the possibilities of your local field, and 





get after the somebodies there and dig out 
the sales that are still under that 83 per cent. 
of unscratched soil. It will not cost much, 
either in effort or money. And you and I 
know that when a thing accomplished brings 
back more than it requires one to pay out it 
doesn’t cost at all—the real cost, the real ex- 
pense, the real loss is in not having done it. 

Any bookstore that is run with methods not 
absolutely suicidal can count upon a certain 
amount of trade coming to it without more 
than casual exertion. But that certain amount 
will not spell profits. Keeping books is the 
function of the book buyer; selling books is 
yours. Stocks won’t move of their own ac- 
cord—you have got to do something. Book- 
selling, as events are proving every day, says 
a well-known member of our guild, can never 
again consist only of haphazard sales: in 
merely sitting still in a store and waiting for 
customers to come in. It must consist in 
carrying books out to people—and not just 
“books,” but books in which you know in ad- 
vance they will be interested. 


SUCCESS OF BUREAU DEPENDS LARGELY ON BOOK- 
SELLERS. 


Now, gentlemen, the Bureau, in its efforts 
to broaden the market for books and to get 
out of the fields already opened up all there 
is to get out of them, is anxious, is trying 
hard, to help you make the sales. Our work 
is wholly promotive and educational—promo- 
tive in the selling aids it offers the book- 
seller; educational in the stimulative, con- 
structive work with the public in which it 
aims to develop an increased interest in books. 

We have a large order of work mapped 
out for us to accomplish. Already we are 
seeing certain definite results accruing from 
the work so far put through. What the final 
recording will show will be dependent, large- 
ly, upon you, the booksellers. The maximum 
results for our Bureau work can be gained 
quickest and best through your hearty good- 
will now and active co-operation always. Co- 
operation does not consist in your standing at 
one end of the road and we at the other. It 
does consist in getting together. There is no 
longer any reason, if one ever existed, why 
the publishers and the booksellers should be 
covering either the same ground or working 
at cross purposes. The Bureau needs your 
help always—whenever you need ours, call 
upon us. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This paper opens a very 
suggestive field for discussion on ve.y im- 
portant questions. 

Mr. Kipp: I would like to ask Mr. Gard- 
ner if that 83 per cent. came from large towns 
or from small towns where there are no 
bookstores at all? 

Mr. GARDNER: That 83 per cent. represents 
the analysis made and replies from every 
part of the country, from the largest cities 
down to the smallest towns. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: I would like to ask Mr. 
Gardner whether it is not true that a good 
many of the replies came from people in the 
large cities who claim they do not receive 
satisfactory service from bookstores? 
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Mr. GARDNER: We had a number of suc! 
replies, but the majority of replies from 
large cities claimed to have good service: 
other words, if they could not get a book 
one store they could at another. 

Mr. Harcourt (of Henry Holt & Co. 
As I remember it, Mr. Gardner, there wa; 
one town which is generally considered to 
have pretty good bookstores from which w: 
had eight replies to the effect that they could 
not get the books that they wanted. 

Mr. GARDNER: Yes, that is my recollection: 
I do not recollect the name of the town. 

Mr. BLatcHForD: I would like to ask how 
a small town bookstore such as that I repre- 
sent is going to accommodate all the wants 
the. public? 

Mr. GARDNER: A small store cannot hope 
to carry every book published that is true, but 
we can hope to bring about a satisfied condi- 
tion by encouraging book buyers and telling 
them that next time we can get them 
books wanted. I have had reports come 
to me where people have ordered books from 
small stores in small towns and have waited 
a month or six weeks sometimes to get then 
3y following that line of complaint up a lit- 
tle bit, going around among the trade and 
taking notes of how small dealers handle their 
business I have found, I think, that man 
such dealers take the stand that the books in 
their stores are the ones they want to sell 
They are not very anxious to go to a 
of trouble to place an order for books they 
haven’t that people ask for. That is a con- 
dition that I have met in a number of book- 
stores within the last several months. Peo- 
ple that have complained that they didn’t 
get the book for four or five weeks from 
their local bookseller, stated that they got 
the book elsewhere in some large city, placed 
in their hands within a few days after they 
ordered it. 

Mr. BiatcHFrorp: That applies to many 
cases, of course, but take the case of a cus- 
tomer demanding a book of you which the 
publisher is not able to supply. That same 
customer may write to a dealer in the city 
who may have that book in stock and so your 
reputation suffers. The customer at once 
assumes that you don’t know your business, 
or are not attending to your business. 

Mr. GARDNER: All these things bring u! 
new angles and the Bureau is trying to work 
them out, but I cannot see, simply taking a 
snap judgment, why the bookseller himself, 
especially on an individual order, could not 
get as good service for his book store. I! 
the bookseller couldn’t get that book direct 
from the publisher or from his jobbing house, 
or wherever he may buy, and the customer 
can send to a large city bookseller and get 
that book, why could not the bookseller, 1 
view of the service, have sent and got that 
book from the same source? It may not be 
helping him make money, but he is certainly 
preserving his reputation. Why may he not 
do that? 

Mr. Biatcurorp: The case may happen, 
and it very frequently does, that what one 
man has another man hasn't. 
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Mr. CALDWELL: Does it not often happen 
that those lists of yours go out in advance 
of the publication of the books? Aren’t those 
lists sent out several weeks in advance of 
the books? 

Mr. GARDNER: Which do you mean? 

Mr. CALDWELL: Your announcements of 
new be Oks. 

Mr. GARDNER: No; the rule is that all 
books shall be published at the time the 
list is sent out. 

Mr. CALDWELL: But it does happen that it 
goes out sometimes before a book is out. 

Mr. GARDNER: If that ever happens it is 
entirely against the rule. 

Mr. CALDWELL: It has happened occasion- 
ally, however. 

Mr. GARDNER: That I am really not in a 
position to answer. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I think it happened with 
one of Bergson’s books, for one of my cus- 
tomers sent me an order for that book, and 
it was some four weeks before that book was 
ready, and the man that wanted that book is 
just the sort of a man that would make the 
kind of complaint you have spoken of. 

Mr. GARDNER: Each publisher in submit- 
ting his copy for his page of new books, has 
not only got to give an unprejudiced and 
plain description of those books, but also he 
is supposed to have those books in readiness 
to come out at the time of the publication 
of New Books and further than that, that 
copy for that page goes to what we call the 
Committee on Publication, so that they can 
put their check upon it, so we do everything 
we can to avoid that sort of thing. 

Mr. CaLtpweELL: Do you ever imprint those? 

Mr. GARDNER: No, we do not; all copies, 
40,000 approximately, go out from the Bureau. 

Mr. CaLtpweELL: Don’t you think it a good 
plan if you would sort out the various book- 
sellers and have their imprints put upon the 
lists, if they would stand the expense? 

Mr. GARDNER: Our mailing list is arranged 
alphabetically and it would be almost impossi- 
ble and a very expensive proposition to pick 
out any particular list of names. 

Mr. CHAPMAN (of the Bookseller, News- 
dealer and Stationer): This is a terrible in- 
dictment that Mr. Gardner brings against 
the book trade of the United States, namely, 


their business by not attending to it properly. 
My friend from Boston, who is always exact 
and proper, saysS it may be true. This Con- 
vention, that represents three thousand re- 
tail booksellers of the United States, having 
Immense questions before it to be discussed 
and perhaps settled, questions involving per- 
haps the life of the book trade of the coun- 
try, can get together but two or three hun- 
dred booksellers out of these three thousand. 
Perhaps Mr. Clarke is right; perhaps it is 
true, but I am not prepared to accept that 
indictment without very careful scrutiny. 
[Applause.] The question that was asked by 
the gentleman to my right of Mr. Gardner 
presumed that these replies came from the 
people who received the regular publication 
of the Publishers’ Bureau. If I understand 
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Mr. Gardner right, these replies came from 
advertisements that were sent broadcast to 
the people of the country in magazines, at or 
about the holiday time and not to his clientele, 
who received his regular publication. Now, 
I am inclined to think that eighty-three per 
cent can be very materially reduced by cer- 
tain allowances as, for instance, one for the 
people who get affronted because the local 
bookseller whom they apply to, do not happen 
to have that one book out of the perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty thousand books that have 
been published within the last few years. 
There’s the man who happens to be interested 
in entomology and happens to see in his Ger- 
man paper that somebody in New Zealand 
had published a list of the butterflies of 
Patagonia and his bookseller didn’t have it! 
[Laughter.] Now, I think when we have 
eliminated from that eighty-three per cent all 
of those people, including the crank who will 
be a crank anyhow, because he has always 
been a crank, and is more than pleased to 
be invited by the Publishers’ Bureau to send 
in his complaint—when we have eliminated 
these people this indictment will not be as 
severe as eighty-three per cent. Certainly it 
is a glorious proposition that Mr. Gardner 
holds forth to the booksellers of the United 
States that they can multiply their business 
five times if they will only attend to their 
business and their customers properly! I do 
not think that we should rest under such an 
indictment as that. [Loud applause. |] 

Mr. Cary: We are all interested in every 
movement that leads to a greater demand 
for books. As I listened to this paper this 
morning I wondered if Mr. Gardner had any 
specific instances of cases where book busi- 
ness had been helped by book exhibits in some 
particular town. I do not mean in large 


cities like Boston, New York, Chicago, where . 


we would not be able to appreciate the result 
to any extent; but have any of the members 
in smaller cities noticed the result of such 
work in their particular town? For instance, 
Mr. Chairman, in Springfield, have you no- 
ticed the work, has the result been so no- 
ticeable as to be of assistance to you in your 
store? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: As you probably know, 


| Mr. Cary, the exhibit in Springfield was one 


that they are losing eighty-three per cent of | of the very first that the Bureau made; they 


had but little experience—and I want to say 
before I say anything more, that no man could 
have done more to make it a success than did 
Mr. Gardner; he worked night and day. As 
to the results, I do not believe that we have 
seen large returns from that exhibit, although 
we do know of some returns. I believe that 
all advertising results are cumulative. You 
cannot tell by the immediate response. When 
you get a bit of advertising in your morn- 
ing mail you don’t put on your coat and hat 
to answer that advertisement, nor do you say 
to that merchant who happens to have that 
commodity that you came in response to his 
ad. We may have had results of which we 
do not know. I do believe that the re- 
sults of the Co-operative Bureau work will 
ultimately be felt throughout the country. 


Se 
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Mr. CLarKE: I want to say, gentlemen, that 
Mr. Chapman was right in every particular 
except one. [Laughter.] That was _ that 
there are 3,300 booksellers. I defy you to 
find 3,300 booksellers in this country to-day. 
Of course, we are not taking second-hand 
booksellers. I went into one town in Massa- 
chusetts where they had fourteen booksellers 
listed; there was not one in existence, and 
one has gone there since and failed within a 
month. |Laughter.] 

But I think Mr. Chapman was right about 
the number of people who say they cannot get 
a book when it is not true. I had a brother 
officer in a military organization» in which 
we had served together for nearly thirty years 
(he is a United States Commissioner) and 
in an officers’ meeting one night he said, 
“Il wonder where I can get such and such a 
book.” I said, “Bill, you old fool, what do 
you suppose I am in business for?” There he 
was, a graduate of Harvard College, asking 
where he could get a certain book. 

The false advance notice is the thing that 
is of more trouble to us than anything else 
in the business. It is such a bother that when 
I get an advance copy of a book from the 
publishers I do not let it get out of my pos- 
session for fear some idiot might see it 
and say that such and such a book was “on 
sale.” [Laughter. ] 

Now, I know the time is limited here, but 
there are some figures that I would like to 
bring in now rather than at the executive 
session, because of what Mr. Gardner has 
said. I have tried my level best to get 
statistics from the Census Office in refer- 
ence to the output of new books. All I can 
find there is a lot of figures about what 
printers do, nothing to do whatever with the 
publication of literature. I cannot find, how- 
ever, that there are sales for new books for 
all the population of the United States of over 
twenty cents per capita. I cannot find any 
bookseller or publisher’s representative who 
will take the figures for the new, current 
books, which are sold, but will say my esti- 
mate is far from accurate; and yet you know 
that twenty dollars would be a low value for 
candy, and fifty dollars would be low for 
amusements for the population of the United 
States per annum. Here is an estimate put 
out by Mr. C. K. Bolton, of the Boston Athe- 
naeum. He estimates that in a population of 
nearly one hundred million a scholarly book 
attracts about two thousand buyers and five 
to fifty readers for each copy. I think he is 
about right. 

Mr. Harcourt: Perhaps I can add a word 
to the 83 per cent. discussion. That adver- 
tisement appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribner's, The Century, The Review of Re- 
views, The Outlook, The Bookman and one 
other magazine. The readers of those maga- 
zines constitute, 1 suppose, the best of our 
book public, assuming only 500,000 of those 
as able to buy books; but of those readers 
several thousand took the trouble to address 
an envelope and to put a two-cent stamp on 
it and write to the Bureau, and of those sev- 
eral thousand 83 per cent. said they could not 
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get books that they wanted when they want: 
them. 

Mr. Grecory (Providence, R. I.): 1 ha 
been a bookseller for 43 years. I have heard 
for years and years a great deal of talk like 
this, that the bookseller is not doing what 
he ought to do to sell books. I have n 
been here for the past two years on account 
of illness but I have been to nearly every 
other meeting of the Association, and I hay 
listened to every paper, but it is seldom th 
I get an idea that will help me to make 
dollar. It is all right to talk about what th 
bookseller ought to do. It is all right to bring 
figures here of your 86 per cent. It doe: 
not amount to a hill of beans. [Laughter.] 
Tell me how I can sell more books. | 
willing to put out more money to incr: 
my business, but I do not know of any method 
whereby I can double my business. I hay 
tried it for forty-two years, and, gentleme: 
[ have made enough to live on; in fact, | 
retire from the book business to-day. T| 
means I have been in a way a successful 
bookseller. I have made money legitimate) 
in the book business, but this talk all the time 
about what the bookseller ought to do makes 
me a little hot under the collar. [Applausé 
and laughter.] I believe that every bookseller 
here is trying to increase his business, and if 
any man, publisher or other, can tell us 
to do it better, we are willing to do it. Bo 
sellers are an intelligent lot of men; we 
here to increase our business if we can. 

Now, in relation to these Bureau lett 
[ will guarantee that anybody can get a b 
of kicking letters if they start the right 
way to do it, and I rather think that is w! 
has been done in this case. I had a man 
my store two weeks ago who was ver) 
dignant because I did not have a book 
orange culture in the city of Providence 
Rhode Island. [Laughter.] I do not thinl 
[ ever had a call for one before in the fort 
two years of my business life. This kick 
said he could “never get any book” he want 
in the city of Providence. You can fi 
thousands of such kickers; they don’t am 
to much. This is a man that I have kno 
for twenty-five years, and that man’s trad 
with me does not amount to 20 cents a yea! 
[Applause and laughter.] And he has bee! 
a personal friend of mine for the past twenty) 
five years—lives in a house worth at least 
$20,000, but he seldom reads a book. Just 
what he wanted with this orange culture book 
I do not know; it may he wanted to send | 
to somebody down in Florida. I tell you 
this talk about the bookseller not doing this 
thing and not doing that thing does not 
amount to a hill of beans. We are willing t 
do what we can to sell more books; I am 
to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. Biatcurorp: I had a customer come in 
one day and she asked me for a new book ot! 
Locke’s—that will answer just as well as any- 
thing else. My clerk came to me and asked 
me if I had it. I said, “No, but it will be ready 
on the 31st day of the month.” The cus- 
tomer was very indignant; she ranted around 
the store and said she had seen the book in 
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New York; in fact, had read part of it and 
wanted it. I said, “I am very sorry, but if 
you have been privileged to see the book you 
have ‘been more privileged than I have. The 
publisher announced that book the 31st of the 
month.” That did not satisfy her in any 
way. Starting to go out, she stopped at the 
counter in front of the door and, picking up 
a book, said, “Why, here is the book—you 
don’t know your business. Why, don’t you 
know your own business? Here is the very 
book I want.” I said, “I am very glad if that 
is the book you want. I shall be glad to sell 
it to you, but that is not Locke’s book at all; 
it is an entirely different book.” If she had 
gone out of the store and got that book some 
place else, she would have held me in ever- 
lasting contempt. That is the kind of criti- 
cism that we are up against. 

A Mempser: I want to ask Mr. Gardner 
what steps the Publishers’ Bureau is taking 
towards directing the purchasing public tow- 
ards the individual book stores, and what 
steps they are taking to counteract the influ- 
ences or the well-known habit of people send- 
ing direct to the publishers for copies of 
books that they may want. This is one of the 
things which we are up against all the time. 
Il am ashamed to say that I have during this 
last year come across just such influence right 
in my own home, where my brother sent to 
Harper’s or Scribner’s for a copy of Jesse 
Willcox Smith’s “Illustrated Dickens’ Chil- 
dren” and brought it to me in great gusto, 
saying, “Why don’t you have such a book in 
your shop?” And we had been selling dozens 
of copies of that book for some time. The 
general advertising of that particular book 
had not directed the reader or customer’s at- 
tention to the fact that he could procure it in 
his bookshop, but right in my own family, 
my customer was being directed to go some- 
ae else to buy the book which I had to 
Sell. 

I want to know what the Publishers’ Co- 
operative Bureau is doing towards directing 
sales and the inquiries for books to the indi- 
vidual booksellers. 

Mr. GarDNER: Coming back to our exhibits, 
there is nothing, of course, sold in any one 
of the exhibits. Any orders that are created 
as the result of the showing of those books 
must go to the local bookstore. We have 
even gone to the trouble many times, particu- 
larly in one of the larger towns where we 
held the exhibit, to call on the telephone the lo- 
cal bookstore to find out if they had in stock 
a certain book that a person wanted to get, 
and when the bookseller had that book in 
ae that person was directed to go to that 
store, 

With New Books, orders come into our 
office, despite the fact that we do not want 
those orders to come to our office; we have 
only limited office space, and we have too 
much of other kinds of work to do. What is 
done is simply to return that order to a local 
bookstore. Sotnetimes we find that there are 
no booksellers in that town; sometimes we 
find that we cannot send the order back to 
the local store for some other reason or that 
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we cannot send it to a bookstore near enough 
to that customer. In that case we have sent 
it to a jobbing house. 

Mr. Harcourt (of Henry Holt & Com- 
pany): Each issue carries an order blank, 
sometimes two order blanks, and they bear 
the notation that they are to be sent to the 
local bookstore. 

I want to say also that Mr. Gregory, as I 


‘understand it, is one of the dealers who has 


recently sent us some of the names and ad- 
dresses of his best customers to receive New 
Books. 

Mr. Grecory: [Emphatically]|—No, sir; not 
on your life! [Laughter.] I had a long talk 
with Mr. Gardner, and I told him plainly that 
I should not furnish any list. I have been 
foolish enough in my lifetime to furnish lists 
to publishers. One list that I sent to one of 
the largest publishing houses in the United 
States (a house that the old gentleman of the 
house who died within the last few years 
would have been ashamed to do what that 
house does to-day), one house, to which I 
sent a list of my customers, to whom they 
were to send certain circulars, sent them the 
circulars, but they also sent canvassers and 
canvassed some of my customers to death. 
That was done in the city of Providence by 
a prominent publishing house. Not a pub- 
lisher can have a list of my customers to-day, 
I don’t care whether it is this Bureau or some 
other concern. They will never get another 
list from me as long as I am in business. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Conover: We have a monthly sale of 
over $100 worth of books on special order; 
we have ordered direct twice a week, and 
nine times out of ten we get the book in 
three days and the other one time we get it 
a little later. Forget those cranks and re- 
member your good fellows. [Applause.] 

Mr. We tts (of Minneapolis): When this 
publishers’ co-operative list was first issued 
we received a copy. I immediately wrote to 
the Bureau and said that we were willing to 
pay postage on this list if they would send 
us copies, but we could not send them our 
mailing list. If they could send us the lists 
we would be very glad to address and mail 
them. We got a very nice letter, saying that 
they would be very glad to co-operate with us. 

I waited and waited, and finally I wrote 
them again. They then replied that they 
would not send us their list unless we sent 
them a list of our customers. I am like the 
gentleman that has just spoken—I will not 
send a list of my customers to anybody, it 
does not make any difference who it is. 
[ Applause. ] 

In reference to advance copies of new 
books. Within ten days I have had ten cus- 
tomers come to me saying that they wanted 
such and such book. I said that was not yet 
published. They said: “Yes, it is. I wrote 
the publisher about it, and got some printed 
matter stating that such and such an edition 
was published.” I wrote and asked the pub- 
lishers why we could not get that edition. 
They advised me that it was only “for cer- 
tain people.” Then I wrote again and I re- 





ceived a letter two days before I left home, 
saying they had never published any such 
edition, although they had printed matter call- 
ing attention to the fact that it would be 
sold on a certain date. The trade edition 
cost 25 cents more. I do not think that fair. 

There is no question that the Co-operative 
Bureau is a good thing. I would like to co- 
operate with them, but if we booksellers 


would get together and run our own busi- - 


nesses and not let the publishers do it, we 
would be more successful. If they give us 
the discount we should have we will do the 
rest. [Applause.] 

Mr. Herr: We have points of difference 
between the retail bookseller and the buyer 
and the traveler, between the retailer and the 
jobber. We have our troubles, but that is why 
we come here to meet each other and thrash 
them out. I say to you gentlemen that if we 
all get together and boost for the American 
Booksellers’ Association, and make it a live, 
vigorous and strong association, we will have 
done a lot toward solving the problems of 
the American bookseller. [Applause.] 

Mr. Grant: I have been wondering if we 
booksellers are doing all we ought to do. 
Why is it, for instance, that the only time 
we sell Stafford’s lectures is when their agents 
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are in town selling? Are we advertising, 
instance, the way we ought to? Take 
important publication or publications—are w, 
remaining in our stores or are we sending . 
representatives to the buyers personally an 
trying to sell them books? Mighty few of 
us, I think, are doing what we ought in this 
connection. 

Mr. CLarKE: I want to say a word in 
erence to this discusion between Gregory .; 
Wells, that they are right, absolutely rig! 
I want to say also that by looking very ca: 
fully into this business that Mr. Gardne: 
working on, I found that was absolutely rig! 
What did I do? I didn’t give him a list ef: 
customers; I put in three days of hard 
and selected the best thousand names th 
could find in eastern Massachusetts, and ga 
them to him. That is the kind of list 
that I think we might give that New BP 
circular. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The next and final pa; 
on our programme is of marked interest 
two reasons: first, because we are alw 
delighted to hear from the gentleman wl] 
presents it, and, second, because of his having 
found something that we are all looking fo: 
“The Booksellers Paradise,” by Mr. Willi 
H. Arnold, New York. [Applause.] 


A BOOKSELLERS PARADISE.* 
By W. H. Arnotp, of the H. B. Claflin Co. and Syndicate Trading Co., New York City. 


Last summer I went to Norway on a 
pleasure trip and, having learned from some 
friends in London that the book business in 
that country had some very interesting fea- 
tures, | made a point of learning what I could 
about them. What I found was so significant 
that I am sure my friends here will indulge 
me if I state the results of my inquiries with 
considerable detail. 

NORWAY’S READING PUBLIC PROPORTIONATELY 

LARGE. 

Like all mountainous regions, Norway has 
a small population; in fact, no other country 
of Europe is so sparsely populated. Its larg- 
est city, Christiania, has 244,000 inhabitants; 
the next in size, Bergen, has 77,000; then fol- 
lows Trondhjem with 45,000, and Stavanger 
with 37,000. There are only ten cities with a 
population of more than 12,000. The total 
population of the country is about 2,500,000. 

Everywhere the traveler sees signs of 
thrift; every little bit of arable ground is 
cultivated, if only for the shortest grass, and 
seemingly every blade of grass is cut and 
dried; even the lower branches of some sorts 
of trees are shorn and used as bedding for 
cattle. Grass lands high on the mountain 
sides are carefully mowed and the hay in 
great bunches is slid down on iron cables into 
the valley. This example of rural economy is 
characteristic of an intelligent people always 
striving to make the most of sure, but scanty, 
resources. There are few Norwegians of 


*The writer of this paper acknowledges with 
hearty thanks the kind assistance given him in its 
preparation by Messrs. J. Ferdinand Dahl of Molde, 
Sigurd M. Giertsen and Haakon Tennessen of Ber- 
gen, Sverre Schetelig of Christiania, Christian A. 
Bang and William von Knoblauch of London. 


great wealth, and almost no paupers. Fy 
body works and works hard, especially du 
the brief summer, with its long days 
short nights. Public schools are plentiful 
bear an excellent reputation. Illiteracy is w 
common. The skydsgut, the boy who d 
the little two-wheeled vehicle which is u 
by the traveler in country regions, will, 
likely as not, draw a book from his poc! 
while the well-trained pony slowly climbs 
long hill, The many dark hours of winte: 
afford abundant time for indulgence in t! 
general taste for reading. 


BOOKTRADE THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED. 


It is this country, this country of earnest 
people, of simple habits and customs, that 
shows us the most systematic and most thot 
oughly organized methods of bookselling— 
methods that eliminate almost all the risks t 
which we booksellers in this country are ex- 
posed, secure satisfactory results for tl 
publisher, provide a fair reward for the au 
thor, and give an appreciative reading publi 
a highly satisfactory service at reasonabl: 
prices. 

There are three trade associations: tlie 
Publishers Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Booksellers, and the Provincial Asso 
ciation of Booksellers. One qualification to! 
membership in both the Publishers Associa- 
tion and the Provincial Association is that 
the applicant be a member of the National 
Association of Booksellers. All booksellers 
must be members in good standing of the Na- 
tional Association. The Provincial Associa- 
tion includes all booksellers except those 
whose place of business is in Christiania. The 
active, all-the-year-round work of these as- 
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sociations is done by a National Board of 
Directors, which acts as their executive in all 
matters that concern the trade in general. 
This board is, therefore, the most influential 
factor in Norwegian booktrade organization. 
There are seven directors on the board, each 
serving two years. Five of these directors, of 
which three must be publishers, are chosen 
by the National Association from members 
living in Christiania. The other two are 
chosen one by the Publishers Association and 
one by the Provincial Association. All appli- 
cations for membership in the National Asso- 
ciation, whether the applicant wishes to be a 
publisher or a bookseller, must be made to 
the National Board. The applicant who 
wishes to be a bookseller must have been 
thoroughly prepared for his business. <A 
young man of 18 who chooses bookselling for 
his vocation may become a bookseller on his 
own account at 30. I say may, because, after 
serving four years as apprentice and eight 
years as assistant, he has merely qualified as 
to experience. Besides knowledge of books, 
he must be prepared to give a bond or other 
form of security satisfactory to the National 
Board, or he must have friends who will 
provide for him. The required guarantee 
varies in amount according to the circum- 
stances of each case—this amount is deter- 
mined by the board. Having twelve years of 
practice and sufficient funds in hand or other- 
wise provided, he may apply to the National 
Directors for permission to begin business in 
his own name. Occasionally, in exceptional 
circumstances, an applicant is considered who 
has had less than twelve years of booksell- 
ing experience. The directors decide whether 
an opening for a new bookstore exists, and at 
least three of the seven must be favorable to 
the candidacy of the applicant and be satis- 
fied that he fills all the requirements. At the 
convention of the National Association last 
year the most important discussion was on a 
proposed amendment to the rules which would 
permit a candidate, fully qualified by experi- 
ence and financial resources, to become a 
bookseller, provided only one member of the 
Board of Directors favored his suit. The 
amendment was advocated by many members, 
but was finally rejected; so a candidate must 
still secure the approval of three of the seven 
directors before he can open a bookstore. 


NO BOOKSTORES CAN BE OPENED WHERE FIELD IS 
ALREADY COVERED. 


A town of, say, 8,000 inhabitants, with only 
one bookstore would ordinarily afford an op- 
portunity for a second. The little town of 
Molde, with a population of about 2,200, has 
one thriving bookstore. The proprietor, hale 
and hearty, has carried on the business for 
32 years. His daughter and son are actively 
engaged with him, and on his retirement, one 
or the other, or both, will doubtless succeed 
the father. Two young women assistants and 
an errand boy complete the force. Aalesund, 
with a population of 14,000, has three book- 
stores; Christianssund, a somewhat smaller 
city, has two bookstores. The proprietors of 
these stores are and will continue to be free 
from dangerous competition, for the National 











| about $2.70 of our money. 


| pupils for the most part free of charge. 





Board of Directors, and the rules of the As- 
sociation, render ruinous rivalry impossible. 
The requirement of 12 years of service is 
always relaxed when one of less business ex- 
perience wishes to conduct a bookstore on his 
own account in a small community where no 
bookshop exists. In such instances, if there 
be more than one applicant, he who has the 
longest experience is usually given prefer- 
ence. In yet smaller communities it is per- 
mitted that one of more or less limited knowl- 
edge and experience in the business may take 
orders for books without having any stock 
in hand; but such an one, while he must be 
a member of the National Association of 
Booksellers, would not have any vote at the 
annual conventions. 


THE NORWEGIAN BOOKTRADE WEEKLY, 


The annual dues of the members of the 
National Association are 10 krone, equal to 
The Association 
publishes a weekly paper, price 5 krone per 
annum, which gives trade news and comment 
and a list of publications of the week. I have 
here all the issues of the year 1912. Annual 
volumes, issued by the Association, give a 
complete list of the publications of each year. 
The price of this volume is 2 krone. This is 
the issue for 1911. Every ten years a volume 
is issued which gives a list of the books of 
the period—the latest of these was issued in 
1910. 1 have in my hand this decadal catalog 
which costs the bookseller 15 krone—about 
$4.00. All miscellaneous publications are is- 
sued in paper covers, and usually they may 
also be obtained in cloth bindings; but the 
number issued in cloth is only a small frac- 
tion of those sold. When the book buyer de- 
cides to place permanently in his library a 
book which he has bought in paper, he gives 
it to his bookseller or to a bookbinder to be 
put in half or full cloth or in half leather. 
The cloth binding costs about 35 cents and 
the leather about 60 cents. Retail prices are 
always net; there are no price cutters in Nor- 
way. Public libraries are allowed 8 I-3 per 
cent. from the list prices and are supplied 
only by the retail bookseller, who, also, when 
desired, arranges for special library binding 
of half leather and has the books sent direct 
from the bindery to the library. School 
books, bound in boards or in cloth, are sup- 


plied to the public primary schools by the 


retail bookseller only, at a discount of ten per 
cent., and the schools supply them to their 
The 
pupils of the public high schools and of all 
private schools buy at the bookstores. 


PUBLISHERS HAVE NO TRAVELING REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 


No traveling representatives of the publish- 
ers call on the trade. Publishers issue de- 
scriptive circulars inviting orders from deal- 
ers. The bookseller determines from the 
circular what quantity, if any, he will buy 


| outright, and also asks for additional copies 


subject to return. If a dealer buys five or 


| ten copies of a new book he may usually have 


five or ten more on memorandum. When no 
order is placed, the publisher sends from one 
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to five copies on memorandum in accordance 
with the understanding which he always has 
with each bookseller. 

The usual price of a book of fiction in paper 
covers is from 60 cents to $1.00. Here are 
two examples of such books. [Mr. Arnold 
here displayed the books.] Within the last 
two years several reprints of popular works 
of fiction have been issued in cloth covers 
which are sold for one krone (equal to 27 
cents). Here are two examples of these well- 
printed books. Norway is not likely to have 
an excessive number of reprints, for no re- 
duction in the price of any book is allowed 
until five years after publication, except by 
permission of the National Association. 
UNSOLD BOOKS RETURNED ANNUALLY TO PUB- 

LISHERS. 

For the books actually bought, payment is 
usually made semi-annually in January and 
July, while the copies subject to return are 
accounted for annually in January of each 
year, and those that have been sold are paid 
for in March. Return carriage charges are 
at the expense of the publishers. The usual 
trade discount on all publications (subject to 
few exceptions) is 25 per cent.,and when ten 
copies are bought outright (sometimes when 
only 7 are bought) one extra copy is included 
without charge. School books are excepted 
from these arrangements; they are always 
bought outright and are not subject to re- 
turn. In small communities where there is 
no recognized bookseller, dealers of any sort 
who order books for customers receive a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. 


A CENTRAL DEPOT HANDLES ORDERS. 


The members of the Provincial Association 
have created a central depot of their own in 
Christiania to procure satisfactory facilities 
for obtaining books. This depot is called the 
Provinsboghandel. All the members use the 
Provinsboghandel and are more or less con- 
cerned with its efficient management. The 
stock of the company is all owned by individ- 
ual members of the Association. The Pro- 
vinsboghandel receives books that have been 
ordered by booksellers outside of Christiania 
from various publishers and packs and ships 
them. The bookseller pays for this service a 
scheduled price, based on the size of the par- 
cels, and also pays a small additional fixed 
sum. Publishers of other cities than Chris- 
tiania are represented by agents who carry 
sufficient stock for ordinary requirements. 
Subscription books are all sold through the 
bookstores, and it is worth noting that such 
scandalous methods as are common with us 
in this form of distribution are unknown in 
Norway. The only books disposed of outside 
the recognized channels are certain publica- 
tions produced for country trade. These are 
almost all of a religious character, and are 
sold to the peasants for the most part by 
peddlers. These publications may also be ob- 
tained by the bookseller at the usual trade 
discount. 

With each shipment of an important new 
publication is sent to the bookseller a suitable 
supply of descriptive circulars, which he dis- 
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tributes to those in the country he serves who 
would be likely to be interested in the book 
Sometimes the bookseller sends the book it 
self on approval. 

Stationery, as with us, is commonly an ad 
junct to bookselling, and post cards are ex 
tensively dealt in. 

MAGAZINES ARE SUPPLIED THROUGH BOOK- 

STORES. 

Magazines are supplied almost entirely 
through the bookstore and are delivered to 
subscribers by the bookseller’s errand boy in- 
stead of by mail from the publisher, as with 
us. This method of distribution provides an 
easy and regular medium of communication 


| between the bookseller and his customers—and 


for the distribution of circulars, etc. 

More or less Swedish, Danish, German, 
French and English books are carried in 
stock by the larger bookstores. All of these, 
except the English, may be obtained by the 
Norwegian bookseller on terms almost as fa- 
vorable as those on which he gets his supplies 
of native publications, for the basis of all 
bookselling of western Europe (Great Britain 
excepted) is the elimination of risk from the 
business of the retail distributors. 

The German, French and English languages 
are taught in all the larger schools, both pub- 
lic and private. The Norwegian bookseller is 
usually the product of the public school; a 
well-educated man—almost always a polyglot. 


AMERICA NEEDS STRONGER BOOKTRADE 
ZATION. 


It would scarcely be worth while to bring 
before you these dry details of bookselling 
in a foreign country unless they have in them 
matter worthy of your careful consideration. 
What, then, is the lesson we can learn from 
these Norwegian booksellers? Is it not the 
supreme advantage of integral organization? 
We are often called the brightest nation in 
the world, and in some respects we deserve 
to be so characterized. But I hardly think it 
applies to our bookselling organization, for 
here we are being beaten all to pieces by a 
little nation, that we scarcely take into ac 
count in our consideration of the people of 
the world. Although there are some 2,000 
or 3,000 booksellers in this country, only a 
few hundred are members of this Associa- 
tion, and more than a third of these members 
are not in good standing, for they have not 
yet paid their annual dues for 1913. Now 
look at Norway! Every bookseller in that 
country is a member in good standing. If 
our 2,000 or 3,000 booksellers were organized 
in one body, and all were in good standing, 
could there be any question that their influ- 


ence would be far more effective than it is 
to-day? 


ORGANI- 


CANNOT PLAN FOR SUCH AN ORGANIZATION BE 
STARTED ? 


Let us turn our attention to this important 
question. How shall we obtain a better and 
bigger organization? 

The publishers have not yet found it feasi- 
ble to create a similar body to our Board of 
Trade to meet with it to discuss and decide 
questions of policy and practice. I believe, 











however, that in the course of time the pub- 
lishers will act favorably on our request. Just 
now they seem to be in a state of mortal 
funk. I am told that when two of the fra- 
ternity meet they no longer evince customary 
cordiality by shaking hands for fear that 
even this common expression of friendliness 
might be construed as a combination in re- 
straint of trade; it is said, too, that while 
thoughtfully considering how to secure a 
best seller even the most innocent publisher is 
careful not to put his hands together in this 
fashion = , because of the possibility 
that the fingers so placed might be denounced 
as an interlocking directorate. But, seriously, 
the conditions indicated by these pleasantries 
actually confront us, and our board is con- 
sequently unable at present to carry on the 
functions for which it was brought into being. 
Would it not, therefore, be well, temporarily 
at least, definitely to enlarge its scope? May 
| suggest that authority be given it to for- 
mulate a plan for a comprehensive organiza- 
tion of the booksellers of the United States and 
submit it to this Association at the next an- 
nual meeting in 1915? My friends, don’t let 
us delude ourselves into believing that this 
assembly represents a powerful organiza- 
tion. It is not much more than the semblance 
of that. We come together once a year; we 
listen with remarkable patience to speeches 
upon speeches; we discuss and vote upon a 
lot of resolutions; we meet old friends and 
make new ones; we end witha big dinner and 
more speeches. All this has its good side—its 
pleasant side—but do we get enough vital 
results—results that produce vital improve- 
ment in the book business? No—and we 
shall never get full measure of vital results 
until we have all the booksellers of the coun- 
try organized in one body. And that can only 
be brought about by providing such incentives 
that every bookseller will be glad to join with 
us. We must make it worth while to pay 
$5.00 a year for membership by giving each 
member much more than the worth of his 
money. Our officers and our committees 
serve without pay. With so many vital re- 
forms to be effected in our business, and so 
many able men willing and anxious to do the 
work for nothing, it is surely possible to make 
membership in this American Booksellers 
Association so valuable that no bookseller can 
afford to stay out. 

After thirty long years of ruinous price- 
cutting, we became convinced that net prices 
were possible, and we got them! Is it not 
just as certain that we should be freed 
from the risks attending the sale of new 
books? And shall we not obtain this new 
freedom? 

We have seen what it does for Norway. 
But Norway is only one of many countries in 
which booksellers are well organized and 
enjoy freedom from new-book risk. In all 
the Germanic and Latin countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, the booksellers enjoy this free- 
dom; and, in these countries, booksellers are 
more generally successful than either we or 
the booksellers of Great Britain, who labor 
under the burden of the new-book risk. 
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THE NEW-BOOK RISK IS THE GREATEST TRADE 
DIFFICULTY. 


What is the natural inference? It is that 
their success and our comparative lack of it 
hinge upon new-book risk. 

I am quite aware that, with few exceptions, 
the publishers don’t want this reform. They 
are afraid of many things—their profits, for 
example. Let us therefore adopt some plan 
which will free us from the new-book risk 
and at the same time preserve the publishers’ 
profits and make it plain to the publishers 
that their profits will be preserved. Then let 
us ask them to apply the new method only to 
members of this Association. Surely there 
could be no illegality in this. Under such 
arrangements the applications for member- 
ship would come in faster than your commit- 
tee could handle them. In a little while this 
Association would be a complete organization 
of all the booksellers of the country, and all 
would be “in good standing.” 


HOPES OF PRICE-MAINTENANCE LEGISLATION A 
MIRAGE, 


Two bills have been recently introduced in 
our national House of Representatives whose 
aim is to establish uniform retail prices for 
certain classes of merchandise, which include 
books, and I know that the hopes of many in 
the trade are based on the passage of such 
legislation. But is it not almost a certainty 
that there will be no legislation by Congress 
which would place any restriction upon the 
present freedom in the matter of retail 
prices? Is it not also true that the President 
would never approve of any such legislation? 
My friends, don’t allow yourselves to build 
hopes on such a legal mirage. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States are based on the fundamen- 
tal principle, ownership carries control, and 
that principle is now so generally approved 
that no assaults upon it can prevail. Book- 
sellers, face the situation as it is and grapple 
with it! 


BUT THERE IS A WAY TO PREVENT PRICE- 
CUTTING, 

There is a way, without conflict with any 
decision or any law, to render retail. price- 
cutting of new books impossible. I have a 
very definite plan for this which has compe- 
tent legal approval. This plan | purpose to 
submit to our Board of Trade as soon as the 
publishers find a way to accede to our re- 
quest for the creation of a similar Board to 
meet with ours “to consider and decide essen- 
tial matters of policy and practice.” 

Let me remind you of a wonderful saying 
of Goethe which may be as true of such an 
aggregation as this as it is true of the indi- 
vidual man: “Our wishes are presentiments 
of the capabilities which lie within us and 
harbingers of that which we shall be in a 
position to perform.” 

Or, as we business men would say: If we 
really want to do it, we can. 

Mr. Cary: On behalf of this Convention 
I want to extend to Mr. Arnold our very great 
thanks for what I consider the most remark- 
able and helpful paper that has ever been 
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delivered before our organization. I hope 
that this paper, as it is, will be referred to 
and come before the executive session of the 
Association this afternoon and to-morrow 
morning for argument and for discussion. I 
hope, also, that it may be referred to our 
Committee on Resolutions in order that 
proper action may be taken. 

Mr. CHapMAN: As I do not intend to be 
at the Executive Session I want to say a word 
or two as briefly as possible in answer to Mr. 
Arnold’s opinion as to possible legislation to 
protect books and booksellers. We know 
what the Supreme Court decisions have been; 
we know where they have been all through 
our history. I remember when the Supreme 
Court decided as to the fugitive slave cases, 
that if we helped a slave to escape it was 
the duty of anybody in the Northern States 
to arrest us and throw us into prison. I 
remember when the Supreme Court had de- 
cisions, which, piled together, would be ten 
feet high, and they overturned them all in 
answer to public sentiment and we got new 
laws and new decisions. Supreme Courts 
change and administrations change; and the 
book trade changes. Conditions change, and 
we are now at a time when we are prepared 
to ask of our legislators in Washington that 
they shall pass a law in relation to standard- 
ized articles and their sale—the distribution, 
if you please—take out the commercial term 
of “sale” and call it distribution—of any- 
thing from a reaping machine to a case of 
soap. Now, I am not asking anything of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 1 am not 
asking anything of a king in the way of pro- 
tection to the people; I am simply saying that 
the people have come to a time when they 
have decided to help themselves, and that we 
have a right to do. 

And the way we propose to help ourselves 
is by enacting laws that will protect the pub- 
lic and injure nobody. The Stevens’ bill now 
before Congress is a movement in that direc- 
tion. It has the approbation of many mem- 
bers of Congress, of the head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and of the heads of other 
departments in Washington. That bill provides 
that whenever a man shall spend years in 
perfecting a necessary article that is good for 
the people, and that the people want, and he 
introduces that articles and undertakes to 
distribute it, that he may pick out his dis- 
tributors and that he may determine the 
terms on which that thing may be distributed. 
That is the proposed law in protection of 
prices of standardized articles, and a book is 
the most standardized article that has been 
made. 

Now, sir, from time immemorial, way back 
before history was written, the national tra- 
ditions of a people were held as precious and 
to be carefully preserved. The men who knew 
those traditions and went through the country 
and recited them, who sang the national songs 
and helped to sustain the national spirit, were 
welcomed and revered. They were feted at 
the tables in cabin and palace; they were 
clothed and fed and protected in every way. 
When history came to be written, and when 
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printing was invented, then the peoples al! 
over the world everywhere, and in all times. 
said here are men who can write; these men 
can think; these men have messages that th 
people want and must have. These great ora- 
tors and these great teachers upon whos: 
teachings and messages rest the very founda- 
tion of our national greatness and na- 
tional prosperity and national happiness, must 
be protected. The fruits of their intellect 
must not be wasted; they shall be protected: 
and they passed the copyright laws. They 
passed the copyright law, and soon extended 
it fourteen years; then they said they shall 
be protected just as long as they live, and 
the people shall not lose their teachings. This 
protection was extended to twenty-eight years, 
and now they have made it twenty-eight more. 

This has been the custom the world over. 
Now, I ask you, sir, and we have asked Con- 
gress and the President of the United States, 
of what use is the great preacher and the 
great teacher and the man who thinks great 
thoughts; the man whose intellect is furnish- 
ing to us that upon which our civilization 
rests? Of what use is it, of what use is he 
to his nation, to his people and to the world, 
unless that provision of protection be ex- 
tended further, unless the man who prints 
them and publishes them be protected, too? 
We say that protection of the author falls 
short unless the publisher is protected, and 
we go a step further and we say that this 
man may have great lessons to give to the 
world, this great author, and if a publisher 
may be found who is willing to print them 
in acceptable and attractive form, that it all 
falls short and the nation loses it all unless we 
can provide a plan for distribution among 
the people. We ask that this distribution 
shall be protected and not that the man who 
comes in under the modern rules of mer- 
chandizing with a plan to deceive the people 
and to pretend that he can make money by 
selling an article at less than he pays for it, 
that the man who deceives, that this man shall 
not seize upon this product of the brain and 
destroy its value in order to help him sell 
his clothing, his soaps and his groceries at 
exhorbitant profit. We ask that the people 
may be permitted to protect themselves from 
fraud and injury. That is the sort of pro- 
tection that we ask for, and we are going 
to get it. 

[Several notices were here given out.] 

Mr. Renmiy (of Reilly Britton, Chi- 
cago): A good deal has been said about the 
lack of support given by the booksellers to 
the Association; they don’t pay our dues or 
don’t join. It has occurred to me, especially 
in view of Mr. Arnold’s remarks about the 
situation of the book trade in Norway, that, 
inasmuch as that country is very much smaller 
and distances are not what they are in this 
country, that if the Executive Committtee 
would consider having the next Convention 
in the West instead of, as always heretofore, 
on the Atlantic seaboard, they might induce a 
large number of Western booksellers to join 
the Association and act with the Eastern 
meinbers. You, of cours, realize that com- 
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paratively few Westerners came to New 
York. Chicago is very central, and I promise 
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you that you will be well taken care of out | 





there, and that we will give you a first-class 
Convention in every respect. [Applause.] 
[Meeting adjourned to two o’clock.] 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. ScHENCK: I believe that it is clearly 


understood that this is an executive session | 


of the American Booksellers’ Association, and 
that none but active members of the Associa- 


tion have a right to be here or to participate | 


in the meeting. 

We are met to consider matters of vital 
importance to the Association, and in all our 
discussions let us confine ourselves strictly to 


the question at issue, make our remarks as | 


brief as possible, and in that manner we will 
accomplish the business before us in a given 
time. The first matter to be brought to our 
attention will be from 
mittee. 
matters. 


I will ask Mr. Clarke to present those 


sociation: It seems perhaps fitting to>be a 
little reminiscent now as to where we have 
been and where we are at. I find that in the 
early days of the Convention we had an at- 
tendance of thirty-six at the first, fifty-nine 
at the second, eighty-eight at the third and 
three hundred and forty-three last year. 
There is no doubt but that many of these at- 
tendants were publishers. The publishers were 
very kindly to the Association in the earlier 
years. They subscribed, I think; they be- 
came members; they paid large sums for ad- 
vertising in our reports, and they were very 
liberal in their purchases of tickets to ban- 
quets when we needed even that help. We 
succeeded two or three years ago in stopping 
the advertising in the reports at the publish- 
ers’ expense. There is no contention what- 
ever between the publishers and the retail 
dealers. I said during the luncheon where 
we met the publishers that we were likened 
to the Siamese twins—if one died the other 
had to die, neither can live without the other. 
Our relations should be as they always have 
been, pleasant relations. 

[Mr. Clarke continued his report at length. 
At one point he said:] 

Now, the booksellers have got to do some- 
thing. It is absolutely necessary that we in- 
sist on a standard price. We have got to 
insist on it by taking and buying only those 
productions of those publishers who are hon- 
estly trying to maintain prices through the 
distributors. We want to get down to the 
basis of a standard price, and it can only be 
fair when it is for everybody, whether a per- 
son or a public institution. Every consumer 
should be on an equality in the United States, 
where the copyright law is enacted by the 


consumers as a whole and by their represen- | 


tatives. There is no reason why any one con- 
sumer should have anything at a lower price 
than any other consumer. 

This leads me to speak of the library con- 
sumer. Will any gentleman here tell me why 
a library, which gets nothing else in the world 
that it buys at any discount, should get a dis- 
count from the booksellers? Will you tell 
me why any school or college or any educa- 
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tional institution should get it from the book- 
seller, who gets none from anyone else? Is 
there anyone here who can tell me any good, 
logical reason why the bookseller should be 
milked by these institutions? Remember that 
the average inhabitant only pays possibly 
twenty cents every year for books, of which 
a good deal is taken by the publisher. 

A Memser: I might answer that, Mr. 
Clarke. As I understand it, most of the 
schools and most of the colleges can get a 
larger discount from the publishers direct, 
such as the and others I might mention. 
The only reason is that they think they are 
philanthropic institutions and deserve to get 





| a special allowance—which I do not think is 
Mr. CLARKE: Brother members of the As- | 





correct. 

Mr. CLarkeE: I want to tell you that there 
is not one of them philanthropic, so far as 
booksellers go. 

[Mr. Clarke continued his report at length.] 

Mr. WELLS: You inquire, “Why do we give 
libraries a discount”? Why should we give 
clergymen a discount? Who started it—the 
publishers ? 

Mr. CLARKE: The publishers. 

[Mr. Wells here cited several definite cases 
in which publishers had given discount conces- 
sions to clergymen.] 

[This discussion proceeded at length. ] 

Mr. Cary: A certain gentleman came 
into my store and said he was a teacher and 
wanted the same teachers’ discount that the 
publishers gave him. I get many letters a 
day from professors in colleges saying that 
the publishers give them books for nothing. 
That does not make me think, however, that 
all the publishers are doing that thing. I 
know that in the original circle there was 
one Judas. 

Mr. CLarKE: I will say further that a 
book house well known in this country re- 
cently had a clergyman come in as a mem- 
ber of a library committee. He intimated 
plainly that he wanted to get a discount, 
and was shown the door, metaphorically 
speaking. One of the ‘greatest grafts in this 
country is in the school-book business, con- 
sisting of gifts of books to teachers, many 
of whom have no influence whatever in the 
introduction of books, but who collect the ag- 
gregation given them by publishers and get 
an income out of it. 

[Mr. Clarke continued his report at length.] 

Mr. CLarKE: I have been in the book busi- 
ness for fifty years and I was in a public 
library a few years before that. I have had 
some library experience, and for that and 
other reasons I have been selected to talk to 
library classes. I have asked those classes 
that question—‘Why should a library have a 
discount?” I have never had one of them 
give any answer other than “Because we buy 
more books.” I told them that some retail 
buyers buy more books than some libraries, 
and some libraries bny more books than some 
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retail buyers, but that the clerical work of the 
library was generally in excess of the clerical 
work of the retail buyer. So I told them 
that we not only lost money on every dollar’s 
worth sold, but we lost the use of our cap- 
ital to discount bills for cash with. 

{Mr. Clarke continued his report at length 
regarding the losses incurred in handling 
library business. | 

[Later in his report he had something to 
say about underselling. | 

There has never been a time when mer- 
chandise could be sold by the publisher or 
by the purchaser and the title held so as to 
prevent the buyer, that is, the merchant, from 
selling at any price that he pleases; the pub- 
lisher has the constitutional right to sell to 
whom he pleases, and if the publisher means 
business he can stop underselling in most 
cases. Incidentally, [I want to say right 
here, that there has been very little price- 
cutting recently. The breaks, what few that 
there have been, have come from the small 
department stores who don’t really know or 
care about the matter, or from one or two 
booksellers, like one in Boston who wants to 
make a discount if a man buys 150 books, and 
not like another store in the same town which 
sold a thousand of the same book to a man 
and got the full retail price. 

A Mempser: I| do not quite understand that, 
Mr. Clarke. You advocate no discount on 
100 or 150 copies of one book to one cus- 
tomer? 

Mr. CLARKE: I said that one bookseller 
had a customer who wanted to buy 150 of 
one title and he offered him a discount; an- 
other bookseller in the same town sold a 
thousand copies of a book to a retail buyer. 

A Memper: All one title? 

Mr. CLarKE: All one title, and he got the 
full price. Which man is doing right? 

Mr. Nye: | would like to ask a question: 
If that customer had sent to any publisher 
would he not have received a discount on an 
order of that quantity? 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes, sir, he would. But we 
are in here this afternoon to build up some 
bulwarks for our own safety. This involves 
the question “what is a_ bookseller We 
formulated a resolution several years ago in 
which we defined a bookseller. But that was 
one of those resolutions that in the hurry of 
the wind-up was not printed. I hunted in 
vain for it the other day. 

Then there is another thing that the pub- 
lishers are doing whenever they have a special 
book. For instance, brought out a book 
on auction bridge and proceeded to load us all 
up with it; then they went to the stationers 
who didn’t keep books and loaded them up 
with it—and I think that they loaded them 
on a lower price than they loaded us. 

The question of agricultural books is an 
open one. I think that a man carrying agri- 
cultural implements and carrying a full stock 
of agricultural books may reasonably be con- 
sidered a bookseller. But that is very much 
my personal opinion and you can reverse it 
if you choose. You realize that the average 
bookseller to- day does not carry many re- 
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ligious books, we used to carry as much of 
them as anything else. We no longer carry 
law books, medical books, scarcely any sci 
entific books. Bookbinding has gone by th 
board; fiction has been interfered with by 
rebinds. 

{Mr. Clarke continued his report at length 

Mr. We tts: Has anyone brought up the 
question of certain publishers selling thei: 
books to newspapers ? 

Mr. CLARKE: It was one of the things [| in 
vestigated a year or two ago, and | found th 
fault was largely with the authors; they went 
over the publishers’ heads because they could 
get the price. Then the publisher would tak 
their book afterwards. Of course, in the cas 
of books, sales were reduced very materially 
by this sort of advance publication. 

[Mr. Clarke continued his report at length 
speaking of the new drug store competitior 
and of handling books with inadequate dis 
counts. | 

Mr. GrAvER: Are we going to act upon this 
report as a whole, or are we going to discuss 
the questions separately and take them up 
finally, article by article. I am afraid we ar 
deceiving ourselves by the length of time we 
are giving to this original report. There a: 
a great many things to come before us. 

Mr. CLARKE: That is the reason I wante 
a full day’s executive session. We have nev 
before got half our business through. If w 
get half of it through this year we are going 
to be lucky. 

Mr. MALKAN: I am sure that Mr. Clark 
is talking on very vital questions and I think 
it would be a pity to cut off the discussion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Clarke has 
some definite proposition to bring before the 
convention. 

Mr. MALKAN: 

A MempBer: I presume that the remark 
about the Dutton firm—to do them justice 
was a discount on old books. 

Mr. CLARKE: On the newest fiction. 

A Memeser: Let me make the suggestion 
that you give us a summing up of your in- 
vestigations, now, in resolutions that you want 
us to adopt. That crystallizes it and puts it 
before us and will probably save time. 

Mr. CLARKE: Anything you say. There are 
a lot of things that have got to be consid- 
ered. I am at the service of the meeting... . 
I tell you what I want to get at; I want 
to get at the fact that we understand we 
have got to have a permanent net price, that 
is one; we have got to have a discount that 
we have asked for a number of years, and 
it is almost insulting that we have got to 
ask for it so many years. Third, we want 
to get an understanding that the publishers 
are not to do these various things. Now, if 
you can crystalize these points I w ould like to 
have you do it; I can’t. 

Memeser: Did you write them out? 

Mr. CrarKe: No, I could not because | 
did not know what you gentlemen might 
agree on. You might be against me on 
any of these things. You might say we 
ought to do business as it was done one 
year, with a twenty-five per cent. return privi- 
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lege; or we might want to come around 
to the question of supporting this legislation 
that is pending in Congress. That is another 
matter. It may be in the Committee’s hands 
now. We want to take up the parcel post ques- 
tion and the necessity for our getting together 
and asking for a uniform zone, just as every 
other class of mail matter has. Now those are 
all things here that I have got in four sub- 
divisions and I have not told you half of the 
things that have been asked. Perhaps a lot 
of my explanations are not clear? 

Mr. BuTLer: Will it be a wise idea to refer 
some of those matters to the Board of Trade? 

Mr. CLARKE: Just as you say. 

Mr. BuTLer: 1 mean with power to discuss 
and act on those questions. 

Mr. CLARKE: Just as you see fit. 

Mr. Nusspaum: I think that the gentlemen 
here ought to get the benefit of the experi- 
ence of Mr. Clarke. The majority of us are so 
busy that we do not read the reports and we 
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ought to hear the discussions and unless these | 


matters are brought up in open discussion 
we never get any benefit from them. We have 
sO many reports that we do not read that 
we ought to give Mr. Clarke all the time we 
possibly can. 

A Memser: Will you permit me to make a 
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Mr. SHOEMAKER: I believe there is a va- 
cancy in this Board of Trade for three 


places, and I move that we proceed at once 
to the election of three to fill the vacan- 
cies. 

THe CHAIRMAN: This was referred to the 
Nominating Committee yesterday, and they 
will bring in the names. We would like to 
hear from the Nominating Committee at this 
time. 

Mr. GRANT: The present members of the 
Board of Trade are: Charles E. Butler, Presi- 
dent; V. M. Schenck, Secretary; Eugene L. 
Herr, Treasurer; W. H. Arnold, Albert 8. 
Fifield, John L. Grant, H. S. Hutchinson, 
Walter S. Lewis and Ward Macauley. The 
gentlemen whose terms expire a this time are 
Albert B. Fifield, John L. Grant and Ward 
Macauley. There are five names proposed 
for the three vacancies, viz.: these three and 
H. A. Gould, E. Byrne Hackett. 

[A ballot for these names was taken.] 


THe CHAIRMAN: Have all voted? If so, 


| the polls are closed. 


suggestion? Would it not be a good idea to start | 


off with some specific line? For instance, 
— we take up the library situation 
rst. 

Mr. NussuaAmM: What percentage of a li- 
brary’s purchases are serious books? Fully 
one-half? What happens if we or the pub- 
lishers refuse to give the libraries a discount, 
since half or three-quarters of these serious 
books are published in England and may be 
ordered from the other side? 

Mr. CLarKE: I do not agree with you there. 
I am counting entirely on American books, and 
there is no such average as that you mention. 
Some libraries buy almost all fiction, other 
libraries buy half-serious books, but the total 


purchase of all the libraries together does not | 


amount to much, outside of three or four big 
libraries. I made the statement to Mr. Brett 
several years ago that not two hundred in 
Massachusetts had over $200 a year to spend 
on books. I asked the chairman of the Li- 
brary Club of Massachusetts if that statement 
was correct. 
two hundred of them do not have half that 
amount to spend you would be nearer right.” 
One investigation of the libraries of the 


United States recently disclosed about 800 | 
| cuse, 
| Ore.; Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, Wash. ; 


that were real book buyers. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It is suggested that we 
hear the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions at this time. 

Mr. Hutcu1nson: The Committee on Reso- 
lutions has had some sittings but are now pre- 
senting only a partial report. 

[The Committee on Resolutions presented 
several resolutions. 
sion the first giving the Board of Trade plen- 
ary powers was adopted.] 

[The four succeeding resolutions were taken 
up seriatim and without discussion, were 
adopted. The full text of these is given later.] 


He said: “If you had said that | 


After extended discus- | 





THe CHAIRMAN: In the meantime, we will 
hear the remainder of the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee. 

Mr. Grant: The nominations follow: For 
President, V. M. Schenck; for Secretary, 
Louis A. Keating; for Treasurer, Eugene L. 
Herr; First Vice-President, Walter S. Lewis; 
Second Vice-President, Ward Macauley; 
Third Vice-President, John J. Wood. For 
Executive Committee: W. B. Clarke, Boston; 
C. E. Butler, New York; John G. Kidd, Cin- 
cinnati; W. G. Grauer, Buffalo; W. W. Nor- 
man, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Foote: I move that the Secretary cast 
a ballot for those officers. 

Mr. GRANT: It has been moved and sec- 
onded that the Secretary cast a ballot for 
the names submitted by the committee. 

[Motion unanimously carried.] 

These are the names that are submitted 
for the Advisory Board: The Edward P. 
Judd Co., New Haven, Conn.; St. Paul Book 
& Stationery Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Loring, 
Short & Harmon, Portland, Me.; Bryant & 
Douglas Book & Stationery Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Teolin Pillott Houston, Texas; E. S. 


| Adams, Fall River, Mass.; U. P. James, Cin- 


cinnati, O.; George Blatchford, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; The Nusbaum Book & Art Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; The Kendrick Bellamy Co., Den- 
ver, Colo.; The Old Corner Bookstore, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.; Clarence E. Wolcott, Syra- 
N. Y.; J. K. Gill & Co., Portland, 


W. F. Purnell, Sacramento, Cal.; A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure? 

[Motion made, seconded and carried that 
the Secretary cast a unanimous ballot.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: Can we hear the report 
of the Auditing Committee, Mr. Saunders? 

Mr. SAUNDERS: Your Auditing Committee 
have examined the books and vouchers of your 
Treasurer and found them to be correct. Your 
committee would recommend that in their 
judgment it would be advisable to keep the 
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bank account of the Association in a bank 
under the supervision of the National govern- 
ment. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
the report? 

Mr. Butter: I move that it be adopted. 

[Motion seconded and carried.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the 
report of the tellers? I will ask Mr. Kidd 
to announce the result of the ballot, for the 
new members of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Kipp: The vote stands 4o for E. 
Byrne Hackett, 39 for Ward Macauley, 30 for 
A. B. Fifield, 30 for H. A. Gould, and 26 for 
John L. Grant. 

Mr. Firietp: I wish to resign in favor of 
Mr. Gould. It is better for the Association 
that Mr. Gould be on that committee. 

THe CHAIRMAN: You wish to move then 
that Mr. Gould’s election be made unanimous. 

Mr. Firretp: Yes. 

[Motion carried. ] 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Chair will read the 
committee appointments for the ensuing year: 

Committee on Resolutions :—H. S. Hutchin- 
son, W. H. Arnold, W. H. Stevens, H. V. 
Korner, Fred F. Woodward. 

Reception :—L. A. Keating, Miss Virginia 
Cowper, F. W. Dickerson, W. Y. Foote. 

Nominating :—John Grant, Edw. Madison, 
A. B. Fifield, Albert C. Walker, John G. Kidd. 

Auditing :—Henry Saunders, C. D. Nye, F. 
W. Dickerson. 

Relations with Publishers :—W. B. Clarke. 

Programme and Entertainment:—C. G. 
Grauer, S. G. Remington,’C. D. Nye, Miss 
Virginia Cowper, Luther Cary. 

Membership:—John G. Kidd, H. V. Kor- 
ner, G. F.. Warfield. 

Relations with Libraries :—C. E. Butler. 

Banquet :—B. W. Huebsch, Lyman Sturgis, 
Chas. A. Burkhardt, Chas. E. Butler, E. O. 
Chapman, E. B. Hackett, Fremont Rider, A. 
Wessels. 

Booksellers’ School :—B. W. Huebsch, E. B. 
Hackett, Ernest Eisele, Theodore E. Schulte, 
C. C. Shoemaker, Fremont Rider, R. F. Fuller. 

For Alternates on the Board of Trade:— 
Theodore E. Schulte, William J. Macmillan, 
John Loos, T. D. Lacy, L. A. Keating, Charles 
A. Burkhardt. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are their any other mat- 
ters you wculd like to bring up at this time? 
_Mr. Hicceins: I would like to offer a resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That all library or mail order 
business sent to publishers or jobbers be re- 
ferred to local booksellers. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It will be in order to refer 
this to the Committee on Resolutions. 

[It was so moved and seconded. ] 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: I would like to ask how 
the matter would work out in case there 
were a number of dealers in any town from 
which these orders came? To what dealers 
would the orders be referred? Would they 
be divided up, or be referred to dealers in 
alphabetical order, or what? 

Mr. Hiccrns: Referred to “the bookseller” ; 


not to any particular bookseller, but simply to 
“the local bookseller.” 


What will you do with 


Mr. SHOEMAKER: You mean sent back 
the person from whom they came? 

Mr. Hiccins: No; let the publisher send 
the order to the local bookseller to be filled 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: You mean refer the orde: 
back to the person that sent it in. 

Mr. BiatcHForp: I doubt very much if this 
resolution would have much weight with the 
jobbers. 

[The motion was carried.] 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: | wish to ask whether t! 
question of discounts to libraries is to 
taken up at the next session of the Committe 
on Resolutions; is it down for discussion? 

Mr. Hutcuison: It is not down. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Can we ask Mr. Sho 
maker to introduce that to-day? 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear fro: 
the Executive Committee. 

Mr. CLarRKE: I have explained matters 
they stand. It would not be wise for us to 
pass a resolution in reference to library dis 
counts. I think we had better simply work o1 
the lines of getting a fixed net price breakable 
to no one except a proper discount to dealers, 
all of which is in the draft of the Stevens Dill. 

Mr. Butter: In connection with that bill, 
the question of government discount is on 
that will be very strongly fought. 

Mr. CLARKE: That is one of the things 
think we should fight against. There is no 
reason why the government should give 
special discount to any one class of taxpayers, 
whether public institutions or large buyers. 
There should be a fixed price to everyone. 
That is the only logical way of looking at it. 
It is absurd to say we should do business wit! 
the government for nothing. We booksellers 
pay our taxes to the government, and there 
is no reason why the government should not 
pay us for our goods. There would be then 
no chance for graft, either, because there 
would be a fixed price. 

[There followed extended discussion of 
sales by publishers to retail customers, under- 
selling by publishers, etc.] 

[Underselling by publishers, and especially 
by jobbers, on library business was also dis 
cussed at length.] 

[Mr. Clarke then discussed the parcels post 
rates on books, severely condemning the zon 
system. ] 

Mr. GRAvER: Can’t we refer this matter to 
the board for consideration? I make a mo 
tion that these matters referred to by Mr. 
Clarke be handed to the Board and Executiv: 
Committee for consideration. 

[Seconded and carried.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear Mr. 
Shoemaker on the library situation. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: There is not much to be 
said about the library situation. I think 
nearly all the points have been touched upon 
by various speakers who preceded me. I be- 
lieve there was some understanding that the 
discounts to libraries (so long as libraries are 

to enjoy a discount) were to be: On new 
| net books, 10 per cent.; on net books that 
were more than a year old, from 20 to 25 per 
cent; and on regular books, published at the 
| long list, 33 1-3 per cent. These discounts, 
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until within a comparatively recent time, have 
been adhered to, but in the eagerness to get 
business there have been some breaks. It is 


claimed that the jobbers have violated these | 


discounts, so that local deaYers can no longer 


get library business. It is claimed that certain | 


houses that make a specialty of catering to 


library business have also been violating these | 


distounts, and it is also claimed that the pub- 


lishers have been violating these discounts. 


Certain cases of the latter have come to my 
personal notice during the last year, and I 
have felt in duty bound to investigate them. 
I found in a good many cases that the com- 
plaints were justified—that those violations 
had taken place. 
who appeared to be the guilty parties, and I 


I have gone to the people | 


found, after some cross-examining, that they | 
were willing to acknowledge their guilt. They | 
also in a measure justified themselves by say- | 


ing that other people were doing the same 
thing. They also said that they were open 
to a consideration of the matter; that they 
would be glad to talk it over with other mem- 
bers of the trade and arrive at some under- 
standing as to a proper discount. So in one 
or two cases I have brought people together 
with good results. I am satisfied that this 
Association should appoint a committee who 


can get these facts together and then bring | 


into conference the various houses that are 
catering to library business, so that all per- 
sons or houses that have a library business 
can handle it on a profitable basis. 1 would 
suggest that your chairman be authorized to 
appoint a committee that will investigate the 
facts of this situation. 

Mr. CLarKE: Do I understand, Mr. Shoe- 
maker, that you still advocate those archaic 
discounts ? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: I just used them as a basis. 

Mr. CLarKeE: If every publisher puts his 
books on a permanent net basis, not to be 


Mr. SHOEMAKER: Any basis that will be 
agreeable to the trade. 

Mr. Graver: What is the use of passing 
any resolution that will impose a hardship on 
those that obey the resolution and afford a 
splendid opportunity to those who do not intend 
to obey it to pluck other plums from the tree? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: The matter can be ad- 
justed. 

{One member brought up a serious specific 
instance of underselling.] 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: No doubt that house could 
be brought to see the justice of our conten- 
tion. | have already talked with them about 
it. I have seen the jobbing house in New 
York, and they, too, have consented to meet 
the committee. I have talked with religious 
supply houses, probably half a dozen alto- 
gether. They also have all expressed a will- 
ingness to confer on the matter. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Are there any further re- 
marks on this motion? Are you ready for the 
question ? 

Mr. Foote: Why not give this committee a 
schedule of discounts ? 

Mr. CLARKE: We don’t want discounts; we 
are trying our best to eliminate discounts. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: Getting the committee to 


| see these various houses, I think will bring 





about the desired result. 
{Motion carried. ] 
Mr. GRANT: Mr. Gardner and other mem- 


| bers of the Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau 


who were here to-day may have thought that 
the American Booksellers’ Association looked 
upon them unfavorably. I am sure the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association is in hearty sup- 
port, and wishes the co-operation of the Pub- 
lishers’ Co-operative Bureau. I would make 
a motion to the effect that the American 
Booksellers’ Association extend to this Pub- 
lishers’ Co-operative Bureau their hearty 


| thanks and their appreciation of their work. 


broken, it seems to me that would settle this | 


question also. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: What are you going to do 
with Mr. Shoemaker’s suggestion? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: I move that a committee 
be appointed by the chair to investigate this 
matter of library discounts. 


Mr. Graver: Upon what basis was this 


| Motion seconded. ] | 
| 
| 


adjustment to be reached? 
that Mr. Shoemaker has in mind? 


What is the basis | 





THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hutchinson says this 
has already been considered by the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. GRAvUER: I wish to offer a motion, that 
all members who have paid their dues for the 
year 1914, before the publication of the annual 
report of 1914 be given credit for the same in 
that report. 

[Seconded and carried.] 

[Adjournment taken to Thursday morning 
at 9 :30.] 


THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 
to order. 

There is one matter that I want to bring 
to the attention of the Convention at the very 
outset. The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee came to me yesterday as a great sur- 
prise. While some one intimated to me two 
days ago that I might be nominated as presi- 
dent, I thought if the Nominating Committee 
were considering such a matter, they would 
approach me. As I could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, go to them and ask them if they 


We will now please come 


| were going to nominate me as president 


| their report was a surprise. 


I appreciate the 


| honor more than I[ can tell you, but I am not 


physically able to accept it. I have a heavy 
load to carry on at home, and I appreciate 
the great work this Association ought to do, 
and I appreciate further that its chief execu- 
tive must take the initiative in many things. 
In justice therefore to the Association as 
well as in justice to myself, I must decline 
the honor you have conferred upon me and 
ask you to relieve me of it and, referring 
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the matter back to the Nominating Commit- 
tee, ask them to bring in another nomination 
before we adjourn to-day. 

Mr. Butter: I would like to ask you to 
reconsider your decision. With the organiza- 
tion of the Board of Trade, along the lines 
proposed, and with their increased power, you 
will be relieved of a great deal of responsi- 
bility and a great deal of detail. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I thank you very much, 
Mr. Butler, for your very kind expression, 
but honestly I could not conscientiously ac- 
cept the position. 

Mr. Grant: No other person was consid- 
ered by the Nominating Committee. With 
the organization of the Board of Trade, | 
do not think the position would cause you 
to lose any sleep. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That is very kind of you 
Mr. Grant, but I must insist that you allow 
me to withdraw, and you will save time by 
not pressing the matter further. 

Mr. Matxan: I believe you are taking the 
position too seriously, and as Mr. Butler said, 
with the Board of Trade and the Executive 
Committee and Mr. Clarke, I think you will 
find that a lot of the burden will have been 
taken off of your shoulders. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I thank you very much 
Mr. Malkan. I have thought this matter over 
and I won’t change my decision. I do not 
take the matter too seriously. I do not think 
any man can take the office of the chief ex- 
ecutive of this Association too seriously. Will 
you kindly move to accept my resignation? 

Mr. But_er: With regret I make that mo- 
tion. 

Mr. FLETCHER: 
[Motion carried. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This refers the matter 
back to the Nominating Committee, who will 
report later. 

The first matter to ‘take up at the Execu- 
tive session this morning will be the report 
of the Board of Trade with reference to the 
Stevens’ bill, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Butrer: I do not want to take up 
very much time. You have a pretty good idea 
of what has been done by the Board of Trade 
on the question of maintained prices. The 
tendency in Washington, as well as the coun- 
try over, is tending very strongly now to- 
ward a standardized price. Naturally there 
is a great deal of opposition to it and all 
the large purchasing combinations are mak- 
ing a most strenuous effort in Washington, and 
elsewhere, to upset any such _ legislation. 
There have been numerous meetings in Wash- 
ington, particularly before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Now, I am sorry to say in no instance that 
I am aware of did anybody in the book 
business, either bookseller or publisher, ap- 
pear before anybody in Washington, as _ all 
the large purchasing interests in New York 
did. They were down there in a body and 
made some pretty strenuous talk in opposi- 
tion to standardized prices. In using that 
term standardized price, I want to impress 
on you that there is a difference between the 
terms “standardized price” and “fixed price.” 


With regret I second it. 
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The distinction made by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations at Washington, who, by the way. 
have the question of standardized price in 
their care, is that a “fixed price” n 
made by a combination. The purport of their 
definition is that a price made by two o: 
more individuals by agreement in one plac 
as against another, is a “fixed price.” A good 
many interpret the decision of the Suprem: 
Court to mean only that, while when you rea 

the decision literally, it would seemingly pri 

hibit the “fixed price” as the latter is knowt 
in the book business. 

A representative of the Board of Tra 
went to Washington and spent about ten da 
there, having prepared a brief, which | 
will find in this paper [holding up a cop 
of a pamphlet distributed at the Convention}, 
“A Plea for Government Protection for 
Book Trade.” I went there simply as a c 
mon, ordinary, every-day merchant, with 
idea of attempting to argue as to the ec 
omic advantage of a fixed price or a n 
fixed price, or any such question, but simp! 
to show what had happened during the |: 
few years in the book trade: Likewise 
the back of this circular you will find a 
ter, “A plea for the bookseller—competitio: 
the life of trade,” which was sent to ever 
member of Congress, personally addressed. 

In presenting this matter to the authorit 
in Washington, who were personally met, just 
one point was brought to their attention, a 
quotation from the advertisement of a wel! 
known department store reading: “When 
a moment of desperation others cut to meet 
our prices, we in turn cut again and as ofte: 
as necessary to sustain the reputation f 
underselling supremacy. We do this not fo! 
the momentary glory of beating an isolated 
competitor. We always sell at lower prices 
than others and our price cutting is solely 
to maintain this principle.” There is no argu- 
ment to that; it means exactly what the 
state, and the position taken by your Board 
was that it was a physical impossibility for 
any merchant or merchants to do business 
with this public threat in all the public press 
absolutely forbidding them under any cir- 
cumstances, whatever, even to meet their com- 
petitor’s prices. The bookseller asked to be 
relieved legally from such competition. 

I had the pleasure of meeting a good many 
of the members of the Fair Trade League in 
Washington. They were deeply interested in 
the book situation and felt that this adver- 
tisement [| have quoted, and others, gave 
the bookseller a uniquely strong position, be- 
cause it is possibly the only trade in the 
United States whose entire product is liable 
to assault from price-cutters. They were 
very anxious that the matter be placed be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. I had the 
pleasure of hearing Commissioner Metz make 
his argument in favor of the drug trade be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. He brought 
out the different ways in which his trade 
was affected, but he didn’t have anything of 
this character [pointing to pamphlet]. 

In co-operation with the Fair Trade League 
we sent out 2,500 copies of the Stevens’ bill, 


1S on 
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together with a letter addressed to every 
bookseller, requesting them to write to every 
member of Congress, their own members of 
Congress, urging the support of the Stevens’ 
bill. The movement is going on quite rap- 
idly. The Merchants’ Association of New 
York a week or so ago held a special meet- 
ing. When the Merchants’ Association take 
up a proposition of this kind, you may know 
there is something in it. They held a meet- 
ing which over one hundred and fifty lead- 
ing business men attended and also present 
at that meeting were the heads of all the big 
department stores in New York City, and 
they spoke. There was some very interesting 
talk. One of these very advertisements was 
quoted. It was stated that every bookseller 
in the United States, every author in the 
United States and every publisher was in 
favor of the Stevens’ bill and a standardized 
price, and that they asked protection from 
this [indicating] advertisement, and from this 
advertisement. Gentlemen, there was no 
answer. 

] think that it would be most appropriate 
for this Convention to publish to the world 
that it is in favor of a standardized price, 
of fair trade and fair competition by adopt- 
ing a resolution along the following lines: 
“The book trade of the United States is a 
great and a valuable educational factor to 
the people of the United States from the low- 
est to the highest. The book trade of the 
United States has almost suffered annihila- 
tion in the past from cut-throat competition 
and is again threatened with a similar 
calamity to the great detriment of those who 
write books, of those who publish books and 
of those who sell books, and more particu- 
larly to the harm and detriment of the peo- 
ple of the United States who buy books. The 
booksellers of the United States, in conven- 
tion assembled, in the interest of fair trade, 


and fair competition and for the benefit of | 


both the consumer and the merchant, urge 
upon Congress to enact bill H. B. 1305, in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative 
Stevens of New Hampshire, providing a rem- 
edy for the unfair competition of great trade 
monopolies with the independent merchant of 
the country, or that it enact some other bill 
of a similar character.” I will submit that as 
a resolution. 

Mr. Nusspaum: I second that and move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

THe CHAIRMAN: You have heard the mo- 
tion made and seconded to adopt this resolu- 
tion. We cannot but all have been impressed 
with this splendid service the Chairman of the 
Board of Trade has rendered this Association 
in the work which he has outlined. Are there 
any remarks to this motion? 

Mr. MacauLey: I want to say I wrote to 
every member of Congress from Michigan 
and to every member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and I re- 
ceived one or two direct letters of approval 
of the bill and a number in which sympathy 
with the purposes of the bill were expressed. 
It seems to me we have a very fine chance 
of passing it. An editor of one of the busi- 





ness departments of one of the papers in De- 
troit stated that it was inconceivable that an 
agitation such as has gone out in favor of 
maintained prices should not result in some 
action. It seems to me that every man here 
present, as soon as he goes home, should 
direct a letter to every member of Congress 
from his State and to the two Senators from 
his State at the very least, expressing himself 
in favor of this Stevens’ bill or some other 
similar bill and using much the same argu- 
ments as Mr. Butler has given us material for. 

Mr. ARNoLp: I do not wish to be one to throw 
cold water, simply for the sake of throwing 
cold water. I made a brief reference to the 
Stevens’ bill, not by name, in fact there were 
two bills mentioned in my paper yesterday, in 
which I gave it as my opinion that no legisla- 
tion of the kind would ever be passed. That 
opinion is not simply my own but is one 
1 have acquired by consulting with a num- 
ber of leading businessmen, and with a num- 
ber of lawyers for that matter. I do not 
think there is the slightest chance of either 
bill, or any other bill of that character, be- 
ing passed by the national legislature. So | 
consider, that while we might take this ac- 
tion, which would have my sympathy, | think 
that while it would be entirely harmless ac- 
tion, I cannot see that it would do any good. 
I think the solution of the matter is to take 
the law as it stands and meet the law and 
not try to change it, and, as | intimated in my 
paper, there is a way that it can be done. | 
am not prepared to make a statement of it 
yet, as | haven’t it in form, but I believe 
there are ways of securing the net resale 
prices in the book business without conflict 
with the Sherman law, or with any other law, 
or with any decision that has been rendered 
by the courts. I have submitted the plan 
briefly to at least four lawyers, and they each 
say there is no flaw in it, that it can be done. 
It would require a change of method on the 
part of the publishers, but not a very radical 
change nor an expensive one. I want only 
to work this out a little more fully than I did 
in the paper before I put it on record. I see 
no objection to this resolution, however, it 
won’t do any harm. 

Mr. GRANT: I was going to say that it 
is certainly most important that some such 
bill should be passed, if not this bill. I 
understand it won’t be at present in the form 
it is in; but a bill will come up, I think, 
eventually, and will be passed that will pre- 
vent any business house, for the sake of ad- 
vertising some other part of their business, 
cutting the book trade all to pieces; that they 
will prevent them selling at a lower rate than 
any other house, even if they are selling at 
half the price it cost them. Certainly there 
should be a bill passed that will prevent any 
such action by any business house. 

Mr. MatKAN: I can readily appreciate 
how a dry goods store or any large concern, 
or small concern for that matter, would try 
to unload merchandise that is old or unsala- 
ble, but in taking a standard commodity and 
selling that actually below the cost of doing 
business or even below the actual cost of the 
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article itself I would like to ask what rea- 
son or excuse the representatives of the de- 
partment stores and others gave. That is 
a direct question, and I would like to ask Mr. 
Butler what answer they gave to that direct 
question. 

Mr. BUTLER: 
that question. 

Mr. MALKAN: 
stepped? 

Mr. BuTLEéR: 
along that line. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will have to limit 
this discussion. [He put the question.] 

[The resolution was unanimously adopted.] 

THe CuHaiRMAN: Is the Committee on 
Resolutions ready to report? 

Mr. Butter: I would suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that proper publicity be given to the 
resolution which has just been adopted. I be- 
lieve that such a resolution passed by this 
body would have a great deal of weight the 
country over. 

Mr. Hutcuinson: In continuing the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions we would 
offer the following resolutions: 

[The resolutions proposed were here read 
seriatim. | 

THe CHAIRMAN: Now it will be proper to 
consider the resolutions in order. May I ask 
the Chairman to read the first resolution? 

Mr. Hutcuinson: [reading.] 

Resolved, That article 5, section 2, of the 
Constitution and By-Laws be changed to read 
“The annual dues of members shall be $10.” 

Mr. Nye: We have had great difficulty 
in the past in securing members at the annual 
dues of $5 and with the dues at $10 a year 
we would have twice as much trouble. I think 
rather than increase the dues to $10, which 
would keep out a great many members, that 
it would be better to try to collect the dues 
due us. We are carrying, I understand, over 
two hundred members who are in arrears; 
they are receiving the literature and receiving 
all the benefits and privileges of the Associa- 
tion. If a member does not pay his dues I 
think he should be dropped from the list. 

Mr. ArNotp: I think it is possible to for- 
mulate some plan by which we can make it 
decidedly advantageous to secure member- 
ship in the Association. The suggestion I 
made yesterday is only one of many that 
might be made. I was talking with a man 
yesterday who was interested in the laundry 
machinery business and he told me how they 
had secured members for their association. 
They had three hundred members, all laun- 
drymen. They secured them mainly by means 
of a mutual insurance plan for insuring laun- 
dry machinery. 

There are several other branches of trade 
that have secured membership in that way; 
in fact, there is a man in St. Louis, I believe, 
who makes a business of organizing these in- 
surance plans. He could at least be got to 
come to New York to talk to our Board of 
Trade about it. That is why I suggested in 
my paper that we should try to formulate 
some plan for the organization of the book 
trade as a whole. As a member of the Board 


There was no discussion of 
Was it evaded or side- 


There was no discussion 
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of Trade I shall bring that up before the 
Board of Trade for their consideration. There 
are other things that would lead to the or- 
ganization of the whole number of book- 
sellers, privileges which would be worth much 
more than $5 or $10. In that way we could 
secure a large membership. 

{The resolution was adopted. ] 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now take up the 
next resolution. 

Mr. Hutcuison: [Reading.] 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee 
consider the matter of associate members 
who shall on payment of annual dues of $s 


| have all the rights and privileges of members, 


except the right to vote.” 

Mr. MALKAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. GRAUER: What usually constitutes an 
associate member? Does that, in this case, 
mean simply a bookseller? I want a little 
information. 

Mr. Hutcuison: The Committee took up 
this question only tentatively, feeling that the 
Executive Committee would work it out. 
There is a demand for an arrangement for 
membership in cases where there is more 
than one member from a firm. If a firm pays 


| $10 they should be entitled to one full mem- 


bership and one vote. But in some cases 
more than one member of the firm would like 
to attend. It seemed to the Committee on 
Resolutions that the second member might 
on the payment of $5 be allowed to be- 
come an associate member, without the right 


| to vote. 


_ Mr. Crarke: This thing has just come up 
in the Boston Stationers’ Association. Sup- 
posing the house of Johnson & Co., of which 
Mr. Schenck is a member, should have also 
an associate member in the Association at 


| $5, there was provision made in that case 


that the associate member could, in the ab- 
sence of the active member, cast his vote. I 
don’t know whether that has been put in here 


Mr. Hutcuinson: That was one of the 
things left to the Committee to arrange. 

[HE CHAIRMAN: Any further remarks. 

[The resolution was adopted.] 

Mr. Hutcuison: [Reading.] 

“RESOLVED, That we reiterate our pledge of 
co-operation with those publishers who make 
a minimum discount of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent.” f 

A Memser: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. [Motion seconded.] 

Mr. Turk: I would like to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution to the effect that the 
members of this Association who are also pub- 
lishers pledge themselves to allow this mini- 
mum discount of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. to other booksellers. 

Mr. Conover: I second the amendment. But 
[ think that inasmuch as this pertains to 
the book trade, it should be referred to the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. CiarKeE: I shall object to that. 

[Amendment was lost.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now go back to 
the original resolution. All in favor of this 
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resolution please indicate by saying “aye 
(chorus of ayes) ; contrary, “no.” 

{Motion prevailed. ] 

{Resolution No. 9 was adopted without dis- 
cussion and No. 10 read. ] 

Mr. MaLtKan: I don’t want to speak for 
the tenth resolution. I am not superstitious, 
but 1 will say when we _ formed this 
organization it was solely a booksellers’ As- 
sociation. I think it is a great mistake to take 
in magazines and other kindred merchandise 
lines. I am of the opinion we should not in- 
terfere with the periodical line. 


Mr. Foote: 1 think the resolution is all 
right. : 
A Memser: The magazine business is an 


intimate part of our business. 
resolution covers it fully. 

{The resolution was adopted. ] 

[Resolution No. I1 was adopted, amended 
by the addition of the words “one or more 
copies.” | 

Mr. CLARKE: Yesterday was the first time 
I ever really noticed our By-Laws; though I 
have probably had them in my hands fifty 
times. I saw them in this old report of 1907; 
otherwise I never knew of the existence of 
our By-Laws. As I looked them over very 
casually, they seemed to me very cumber- 
some. I would like to suggest that the Board 
of Trade be requested to consider such revi- 
sion of the By-Laws as they see fit to make, 
especially changes and revisions that will bet- 
ter define the duties and special work of the 
different committees and that they bring up 
this revision for adoption or rejection at the 
next Convention. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Clarke to 
kindly put his suggested resolution in writing 
and bring it up at the close of the resolutions. 

Mr. Hutcuinson : [Reads resolution No. 12.] 

Mr. Herr: It seems to me that the word- 
ing of that is a little unfortunate. 

Mr. Grant: It seems to me a most ridicul- 
ous resolution. I move that it be laid on the 


I think the 


table. 

THe CHAIRMAN: You have heard the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Graver: I think it would be very 


unfortunate to pass this resolution. One 
complaint is based upon the fact that one 
New York daily paper is publishing complete 
stories in six consecutive editions of their 
paper. At about the time, in other words, 
that the story is on sale in book form for 
$1.25 or $1.35, the public can buy the same 
story in the newspaper for six cents. That 
sort of thing is absolutely deadly to the sale 
of the book. The stores feel that some pro- 
test on the point should be made by this 
Association to these publishers. 

Then on the cover of one of the Munsey 
magazines is being run a notice to the effect 
that a complete novel by so and so may be 
had in the number. “Why buy the book for 
$1.25 when you can buy the complete story 
ior 15 cents.” It seems to me this matter 
ought to be remedied. We should put it up 
to the publisher not to accept a book manu- 


script when he knows it is to be used in that 
way. 
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[HE CHAIRMAN: 
the resolution. 

_A MemBer: I move that the matter be re- 
terred to the Executive Committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will have to dispose 
of the prior motion. All those in favor of the 
motion to table the resolution please say aye, 
contrary, no. The matter is so close we will 
have to have a rising vote on this. All those 
in favor please stand up, contrary stand up. 

[The motion was lost by a close vote.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now revert to 
the original resolution. 

Mr. Butter: I move its adoption. 

[Motion seconded. ] 

A MemBerR: Would it not be possible to 
have the matter referred to the Board of 
Trade? 

[The resolution was adopted, as were Reso- 
lutions Nos. 13 and 14.] 

[A resolution presented by Mr. Clarke, 
embodying his previous suggestion, was 
adopted. | 

Mr. Foote: I want to introduce a resolu- 
tion at this time. 

RESOLVED, That the Board of Trade be re- 
quested to invesigate the possibility of estab- 
lishing in connection with our New York of- 
fice, suitable arrangements for handling en- 
closures. 

Everyone of us spends from $30 to $50 a 
year for enclosures. It would be economical 
for us to spend $20 or $25 a year to the 
American Association to have enclosures 
handled through our New York office. That 
would also be a lever to induce other book- 
sellers to join the Association. 

Mr. But_er: That is the book-trade Clear- 
ing House idea. It has been before us for the 
last two or three years and nothing has ever 
been done about it. 

[The resolution was adopted. ] 

Mr. Woop: I move that the members ex- 
press their thanks to Mr. Butler for the work 
he has done in the past year on the commit- 
tee of which he has been the head. 

[Motion carried by a rising vote.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: We are now ready for 
the report of the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. GRANT: We nominate John J. Wood, as 
President, and R. F. Fuller, as Vice-President. 

Mr. Hutcutnson: I am very glad to make a 
motion that Mr. Butler cast .one ballot for 
their election. 

[Unanimously carried. ] 

Mr. Herr: I move that the Secretary be 
instructed to include in the annual printed 
proceedings this year a reprint of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of this Association, which 
have not been published since 1907, and with 
which I think very few of our members are 
familiar. 

Mr. Hutcuinson: I think that is an unnec- 
essary expense. 
A MEMBER: 

expense. 

[The motion was lost.] 

Mr. Hicctns: I move that the next Con- 
vention be held the first week in June, in- 
stead of in May. The weather is more set- 
tled and the railroad rates are lower. 


The motion is to table 


We don’t want to go to this 
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Mr. Herr: I rise to a point of order. The 
Constitution and By-Laws specifically state 
that the Convention shall be held in May. 

Mr. CLARKE. This was one of the things I 
was unable to take up yesterday in the aval- 
anche of other business. I had it in mind. 
I have had letters on the subject from all 
over the country. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: I move that we have the 
next Convention in Chicago. 

Mr. Herr: You are up against the By- 
Laws again. They state that the meeting 
place shall be New York City. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The motion 
order. Any further new business. 

Mr. Butter: I have the pleasure of casting 
one vote for Mr. John J. Wood as President, 
and Mr. R. F. Fuller as Vice-President. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wood is declared 
elected President and Mr. Fuller is declared 
elected Vice-President. 

Any further new business. 

[It was moved and carried that the Board 
of Trade consider the question of discounts to 
libraries, which work the Convention had 
earlier voted to delegate to a special com- 
mittee. | 

Mr. Macautey: I would like to present an 
invitation to the Association from the Board 
of Trade of Detroit to hold their next Con- 
vention in Detroit. 

THe CHAIRMAN: 
for the invitation. 

Mr. GRAUER: I think we ought to express 
our disapproval of the manner in which some 
publishers do business. I refer now to an in- 
stance a short time ago where a certain house 
issued a book on the modern dances and we 
were invited to make a very large window 
display and did so. The day after one of our 
local newspapers came out with a full page 
advertisement urging people to buy the book 
of them, and offering to supply it for 75 cents, 
50 cents lower than the bookstores were sell- 
ing the same book. They further stated that 
they were the “exclusive distributors” of the 
book in that section. 

I took the opportunity of sending them 75 
cents for a copy of their book. It was a very 
good book, a large book, gilt-edged and at- 
tractively gotten up. I immediately took this 
up with the publishers and told them that this 
was an unwise thing for them to do. They 
wrote me and said that at the time they pub- 
lished this book the other distribution ar- 
rangements had already been made. 

I think that, through the Board of Trade, 
we ought to express our disapproval of these 
practices. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Not only through the 
Board of Trade but individually by strong 
letters. 

[Mr. Herr read sections of the Constitution 
and By-Laws relating to place and time of 
holding the Convention. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Any further new busi- 
ness? If not, the Chair wishes to thank the 
Convention for their very great kindness to 
him; called as he was to serve you in such 
capacity upon such short notice. 

I want to have the pleasure, gentlemen, be- 


is out of 


We thank Mr. Macauley 
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fore I leave of introducing to you your 
President, Mr. Wood. [Applause. ] 

[Mr. Wood spoke at some length. ] 

{The following is the complete and re, 
list of the resolutions as finally passed. | 

1. Be it Resolved, That the Board of T: 
which was appointed last year to deal wit 


discuss and decide any matter of policy 
practice of the book trade. 


2. That the President appoint as alterna 


May 16, i914 


new 


| committee of the publishers, be empowered ; 


six (6) residents of New York and vicinity 


who shall serve for one year. 

These alternates to act, in the order of t 
appointment, at any meeting of the B 
of Trade in place of any absentee. 

3. Be it Resolved, That we recognize 
support the efforts of the publishers 
through the Publishers’ Co-operative Bur 


are endeavoring to increase the sale of boo! 


through the local booksellers. 


4. Your Committee on Resolutions feels 


their duty to express for the Association 
deep obligation to the various committees 
officers of the Association for their 
and efficient work of the past year. 


fait 


5. Be it Resolved, That we once more : 


ognize and encourage the purpose of th 
print publishers to improve the quality 
restrict the quantity of their output. 

6. Be it Resolved, That Article 5, S 
the Constitution and By-Laws be chang: 
read: 

“The annual dues 
($10.00) Ten Dollars.” 


of members shall 


7. Resolved, That the Executive Committe 


consider the matter of Associate Men 
who shall, on payment of annual dues 


($5.00) Five Dollars, have all the rights and 
privileges of members except the right to vote 
8. Resolved, That we reiterate our pledge 0! 


co-operation with those publishers who 

a minimum discount of 33 I-3 per cent. 
9. Resolved, That the Association favor 

advocate the formation and continuanc 


Schools of Salesmanship and the investigatio! 
of the practicability of inaugurating a corr 


spondence course for Booksellers’ Assista' 


10. Resolved, That a committee be 
pointed by the President to consider the | 


ter of magazine subscripticn, looking towards 


placing them on a net-price basis in the ' 
near future. 
11. Resolved, That the Committee on R 


tions with Publishers request the members of 


the Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau to 
nish to the members of the American Bi 
sellers’ Association on their request, on: 
more copies of each of the new books ad 
tised in their New Books, on approval 


sixty (60) days. 


12. Resolved, That the Committee on Ke! 


tions with Publishers take up with the 


dividual publishers the custom of publishin 


complete novels in single issues of period 
or in six (6) issues of a daily paper. 
13. Resolved, That a vote of thanks 


given to Funk & Wagnalls for their enterta 


1 


he 


ment of the Convention—to the Hotel Asto! 
for courtesies shown—to John Lane Compa! 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons for Book Exhil’* 
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Doubleday, Page & Company for flowers— 
to the retiring officers for their faithful service. 


14. Resolved, That when the report of this 
Convention is published and the list of mem- 


bers is prepared, that in accordance with the | 


Constitution only the names of those members 
who have paid their dues shall be published. 

15. Resolved, That the Board of Trade be 
requested to examine the Constitution and By- 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—THE 


As soon as the Convention adjourned 
shortly after eleven the members hurried to 
Funk & Wagnalls’ headquarters, occupying 
three big floors in the building on the corner 


of Twenty-sixth street and Fourth avenue, | 


where an all too short hour was spent in 
going through the multifarious offices from 
which the Standard Dictionary, the Literary 
Digest, and scores of other books and period- 
icals are annually evolved. 

From then on the visitors were in the 


hands of their hosts, and right royally the | 


latter did the honors. Mr. O’Connell, of 
genial presence, was ever in the van, but he 
had an ample corps of able abettors and co- 
adjutors. Among them were the following 
of Funk & Wagnalls: R. J. Cuddihy, treas- 
urer and general manager; Robert Scott, 
Wilfrid J. Funk, vice-president; William 
Neisel, secretary; Francis W. Halsey, Wil- 
liam S. Woods, George A. Dame, William 


C. Cricks, P. R. Turner, W. W. Passage, | 


Thomas S. Whittaker, Henry Moeller, R. 
E. Leppert, David J. O’Connell, John Hodg- 
kins, Prof. A. A. Hopkins, Joseph A. Judd, 
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Laws of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion, with a view to bringing before the 
American Booksellers’ Association recommen- 
| dations for such changes as may seem de- 
sirable and give seasonable notice thereof in 
| advance of the holding of the next Conven- 
tion. 

[On motion the Chairman declared the Con- 
vention adjourned. ] 


FUNK & WAGNALLS EXCURSION. 


William J. Ryan, Arthur B. Cuddihy, Arthur 
C. Mack, Patrick Foley, William B. Hadley. 

Transported to the new Pennsylvania sta- 
| tion, the entire party left by special train at 
12:20 for Long Beach, and the open sea- 
shore, an hour’s ride away. 

The first thing in order there was to 
stand—or kneel!—for the group photograph 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue of the Pus- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY, for which the Hotel Nas- 
sau itself formed the background. Then came 
_ lunch, to which, thanks to sunshine, crisp salt 
| air and a most appetizing menu, the book- 
sellers—and bookselleresses—brougiit a keen 
appetite. It was difficult to find anything 
which their hosts had overlosked which 
would conduce to the comfort and pleasure of 
their guests. 

Small, flower-decked tables were scattered 
through the ocean side of the Nassau’s large 
dining-hall, the rear of the room being already 

cleared for dancing. The menu cards await- 
| ing the guests were in the form of books 

and bore the following bibliographical re- 
| freshment: 


“Sit down, and feed, and welcome to our table?’’—As You Like Ir. 


MENU. 


Canapé of Anchovy 
(without “return privilege’’) 


Soft Clams Casino 
(a la Shell-ey) 


Stuffed Olive Celery 


(nerve tonic 1914) 


(a la “traveling man’’) 


Salted Almonds 


(‘‘no remainders’’) 


Cream of Tomato 
(not for ““window display’’) 


Filet of Sea Bass au vin blanc 


Pommes 


Parisienne 


(a la “‘net’? system) 


Broiled Squab Chicken with Rissolé Potatoes 


(from the “‘Juvenile’”’ list) 


California Asparagus 
(not of the days of ’49) 


Sauce Hollandaise 


Grape Juice Punch 
(for Stimulating Trade) 


Assorted Cheese 
(from the “Six Best Sellers.”’) 


Demi Tasse 


Fancy Ices 


Toasted Biscuits 
(grilled a la “Booksellers’) 


Cigars 


(“Edition de Luxe’’) 


“Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends”’—Tue TAMING oF THE SHREW. 
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Following the luncheon—something of a 
misnomer for entertainment so elaborate— 
there were a few informal words of welcome 
from Mr. Cuddihy, of Funk & Wagnalls, and 
responses, voicing the cordial thanks of the 
Association, from Mr. Schenck and Mr. 
Wood. 

Then the party scattered to the famous 


| Long Beach boardwalk, the beach—where the 


surf looked very inviting, but an overcoat 
felt good—or to dancing, where the older 
booksellers proved themselves experts of the 
“turkey tango,” the “Argentine trot,” the 
“mahéehée,” and such things! 

At four o’clock an enthusiastic party took 
the return special train to New York. 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Tue fourteenth annual banquet, bringing 
the convention to a close, was held appropri- 
ately—as one of the speakers pointed out 
during the speechmaking—on the fourteenth 
of the month. This coincidence, said the 
speaker, was a good omen, indicating that 
the fifteenth banquet might be celebrated on 
the fifteenth, and so on, allowing a good 
lease of life for convention banquets until the 
thirtieth banquet on the last day of the 
month should bring matters to a crisis. 

The banquet was held, as heretofore, at 
the Hotel Astor, and was attended by about 
459 as against 516 a year ago and 470 two 
years ago, the absence of souvenirs and the 
slight increase. of price being alike partly 
blamed for. the decrease. Thanks to the 
efforts of the committee having matters in 
charge, the machinery of the evening ran 
smoothly. The usual reception was given 
from 6:30 to 7:00. As soon as the diners 
were seated the flashlight photograph was 
taken. It forms, as usual, the frontispiece of 
this issue of the PupiisHers’ WEEKLY. The 
menu was: 

THE MENU. 


SHINNECOCK BAY CLAMS 
CONSOMME PRINTANIERE AUX QUENELLES 
DE VOLAILLE 

CELERY 
SALTED ALMONDS 
SHAD AND ROE A LA MEUNIERE 
POTATOES EN CROQUETTE 
BARON OF SPRING LAMB 
EN CASSEROLE, BOURGEOSIE 
LEGUMES VARIES 
FRESH ASPARAGUS A LA HOLLANDAISE 
SORBET A LA MENTHE 
ROAST GUINEA HEN DESOSSE AU CRESSON 
SALADE DE SAISON 
BOMBE OF FRESH STRAWBERRIES 

APOLLIN ARIS 
FRUITS ASSORTIS 
CAFE NOIR 


OLIVES RADISHES 


PETIT FOURS 


Souvenirs were omitted this year by deci- 
sion of the Banquet Committee. Perhaps by 


way of compensation, the ladies were present | 


in force, having proved last year that they 
added more to the occasion by attending the 
banquet than by looking down on the diners 
from the galleries. 

Before the speechmaking began, Mr. Lewis, 
as secretary, read the following messages of 
greeting from President Wilson (through his 
secretary), Ambassador Page, James Whit- 
comb Riley, ex-President Eliot and William 
Dean Howells. 


FROM JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

March 23d, I914. 
Dear Mr. Huebsch: 

Mr. Riley wishes to thank you for your 
very kind letter and invitation to the annual 
dinner of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion, to which, because of ill health, he can- 
not reply personally. It would give him much 
pleasure to be with you but as that is im- 
possible, he sends you greetings for that day 
of “all hail and good cheer,—and God bless 


| us every one.” 


Very sincerely yours, 
EpmuNpD H. Ere, Secretary. 
FROM HON. WALTER H. PAGE, UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Embassy of the United States of 
America, London, April 22, 1914. 
I very much regret my inability to be with 


_ the booksellers at their dinner but am glad 





of the opportunity to send this message of 
good will. 

In the hope that the work of this year’s 
convention may redound to the prosperity of 
the trade, and with cordial greetings, I am, 

Very heartily yours, 
WattTer H. Pace. 


FROM WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


March I0, I9I4. 

Dear Mr. Huebsch: 

_ You are quite right about my never speak- 
ing in public, but I am truly gratified by the 
wish of the Booksellers’ Association to have 
me with them at their annual dinner on the 
14th of May. New York is at present too far 
from Boston for me to promise being pres- 


| ent, but I send them my heartiest good wishes 


for a year of unexampled prosperity. I hope 
that they may sell more books than they ever 
sold before, and that my own books may lead 
the list of their sales. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. D. Howe ts. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
April 13, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Huebsch: ? , 

The President directs me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of April oth, and 
to thank you warmly for your courtesy in 
inviting him to attend the annual banquet of 
the American Booksellers’ Association. While 
he regrets his inability to accept, it affords 
him pleasure to take this means: of conveying 
his greetings to the members of the Associa- 


| tion and their guests on this occasion, and 


his best wishes for an enjoyable gathering. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. P. Tumutrty, 
Secretary to the President. 








16, 1914 


May 


FROM CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
April 27, 1914. 
Dear Sir: 

It will not be practicable for me to attend 
the dinner of the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation at the Hotel Astor on the 14th of 
May, but as I have something which I should 
like to say to the Association, I avail my- 
self of your cordial invitation to send you a 
letter to be read at the dinner. 

The business of publishers, news agents 
and booksellers is one which does not bear 


well sudden interruptions. A newspaper, or | 


a magazine, must appear at a given hour 
or on its appointed day, and many books are 
announced beforehand and the non-fulfilment 
of the announcement is injurious. Hence, 
publishers—particularly newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers—and the printing business in 
general, are peculiarly in the power of trades- 
unions; for the employer’s obligation to finish 


his product at a certain day or hour, gives | 


to the striker the opportunity he most prizes. 

The industrial warfare, both in Europe and 
America, gets worse and worse; and the more 
thorough organization of each party in the 
strife makes the recurring conflicts more and 
more formidable. Meanwhile, industrial pro- 
ductiveness on the whole decreases, in spite 
of many efforts to offset the frequent lack 
of goodwill in work by better teaching, more 
supervision, and strict inspection of product. 

In this threatening state of affairs many 
firms and corporations in the United States 
are experimenting with what seems to be a 
fundamental remedy for the industrial strife. 
This remedy is sometimes called profit-shar- 
ing, and sometimes co-operative management. 
Profit-sharing is no panacea; but it is ap- 
plicable in a great variety of industrial estab- 
lishments — factories, machine- shops, mills, 
stores, selling agencies, and public utilities. 
It presents to the workman, operative, clerk, 
or salesman precisely the same motive for 
industry, fidelity, and frugality in his work 
which the owner feels. The profit which is to 
come to him may be based on gross re- 
ceipts or net profits, or it may be a per- 
centage on the amount of his pay for an 
elapsed year, or in case of a salesman a com- 
mission on the profits his sales have yielded. 
The manager of a stock company may say 


to his employees, “Whenever I pay a dividend | 


to the stock of my company I will pay the 
same dividend, or twice or thrice that divi- 
dend to the payroll, to each man in propor- 
tion to his pay.” The variety of good profit- 
sharing plans is large. No plan will work 
well, however, which expects employees to 
share losses, or relies on inducing employees 
to take stock in the employing corporation, 
or postpones the payment of earned profits. 

Any sound profit-sharing scheme will 
change the attitude of the employees from 
one of hostility or indifference, to one of 
co-operation and goodwill. It will also make 
the factory, shop, or railroad in which it is 
applied comparatively independent of labor 
troubles. Employer and employee will work 
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sequence. There will be fewer nomad work- 
men, and fewer names will need to be car- 
ried on the payroll in order to secure for the 
works a specified number of men each day. 
Employer and employee will have a common 
interest in the success and stability of the 
establishment in buying, producing and sell- 
ing advantageously; all the ups and downs of 
business will be encountered by both in the 
same spirit. 

It seems to me that publishers and printers 
have much to gain from experiments in 
profit-sharing, and that it is reasonable to 
expect that they will make such experiments, 
and report their results to the American 
Booksellers’ Association, in order that all 


| may learn from the experience of each mem- 


ber. A deal of experimenting is already 
started in a variety of industries, but with 
little consultation and comparison of views 
among the experimenters. 


Sincerely yours, 
CuHartes W. EL itor. 


The convention passed a resolution, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Chapman, endorsing the views of 
ex-President Eliot. 

President Marcus M. Marks, of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, the first speaker intro- 
duced by toastmaster V. M. Schenck, linked 
his speech to the preceding matters and 
brought a laugh by telling the story of a 
European guide who, after an impressive in- 
troduction showed Mr. Marks his most valued 
possession—a “letter from President Roose- 
velt.” On opening the letter, Mr. Marks said 
he found these words from the Colonel’s sec- 
retary: “Mr. Roosevelt directs me to inform 
you that he will not require your services.” 

Mr. Marks welcomed the convention to 
New York City as a place which had many 
good points. He hoped it would always be 
chosen as the annual meeting place of the 
American Booksellers’ Association. 

“Ty” Cobb scored a hit even before he be- 
gan to speak, and sat down in the midst of 
enthusiastic shouts of “Three-bagger, Ty!” 
and “A home-run!” He felt, he said, by way 
of introduction, like a young ball-player he 
knew, who made an unexpectedly bad. show- 
ing at a trial game, and when asked whether 
he was nervous replied, “No, I’m not nervous 
but I can’t seem to keep my limbs from shak- 
ing.” He suggested that he was there by 


| mistake, and that the Association had in- 


tended to invite Mr. Irvin Cobb. “I can’t 
talk about baseball,” he said, “because base- 
ball is a game of action and a lot of ex- 
clamations and all that sort of thing. I don’t 
know the booksellers’ game, but I hope it’s 
not as strenuous as ours. I imagine I’ve 


| been talking here two hours, but I know it’s 
| been only two minutes. I’m glad to be here— 


the privilege, the honor—only, it’s very hard 
to know when to get off. If I could only raise 
one big laugh and sit down I would. [Here 


he got it.] Thanking you for your very kind 
' attention, I—I beg to be able to be seated.” 


steadily with one mind and one object; and | 


profits and dividends will be steadier in con- 


Dr. Talcott Williams, the director of the 
School of Journalism founded by Joseph Pul- 


| itzer at Columbia University, said that the 
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School of Journalism proposed to correct the 
lack of accuracy, which is the chief criticism 
of the newspaper of to-day, and to acquaint 
students with the best literature, including 
the best seller with the “always seller.” “If 
the American newspaper has done its work it 
is because it is made for the general man,” 
he said. “If errors creep into it it is in the 
effort to lay bare the evils of society and the 
government.” He finished with a few stir- 
ring and much appreciated words on the 
Mexican situation and the attitude of the 
American people toward the threatened war. 
Mr. Frederick A. Stokes, the publisher, was 
followed with close attention. He said: 


“LOOKING BOOKWARD.” 


FELLow ProGRESSIVES: I make no reference 
to politics, but to the progress I believe we 
bookmen are making in spite of obstacles. 

When the news of the plan for this number 
on your programme was broken to a sufferer 
from stage-fright, I thought a little sadly 
how much pleasure I had had in all your pre- 
ceding dinners. I do not mean the souvenirs. 
They were such feasts for the spirit that they 
were to me more a question of capacity for 
enjoyment than of abundance of joys pro- 
vided. Secretary Houston put this feeling 
aptly in telling of a drive with a Georgia 
planter. When they ran across many water- 
melon rinds and a pickaninny in great pain, 
the Secretary said “Poor little chap, he’s had 
too much watermelon”; but the planter an- 
swered, “There is no such thing as too much 
watermelon—too little nigger.” 

I am here, not as a representative of The 
American Publishers’ Association, with its 
historic, thoroughly litigated past, but merely 
as an individual, proud of and delighting in 
work that he would not exchange for any 
other in the world, and hoping to have some 
part in its upward progress, to the benefit of 
all concerned with it. It may be, as a dis- 
tinguished editor has said, “the worst busi- 
ness in the world,” but that is only financially! 

One phase of our work has been so dis- 
torted that it is not discussed as fully and 
publicly as I think it should be. Some feel 
toward it as the negro preacher did toward 
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Every malefactor of great wealth here 
knows that the work done by this comic 
“trust” has been in accordance with con- 
science, with justice, with the needs of the 
public and with law as interpreted by the 
ablest counsel to be obtained, and as inter- 
preted also by the highest court in New York 
State. Such united work as that condemned 
here has been approved and encouraged in 
European countries, more civilized than our 
own in this respect. 

Look around for a moment on this gather- 
ing from all over the United States. You 
see many booksellers. Then think that, chiefly 
for the reason just indicated, the city of Leip- 
zig alone has goo of them. 

We live in a time of economic and social 
upheaval, and the tendencies of the time are 


| perhaps what have put shackles on authors, 


the third subject of his discourse, which, he | 


told his congregation, was to deal with: 
“First, risin’ out of ignorance; second, risin’ 
out of povity; and third, risin’ out of ’mo- 
a very timid subjec’.” I refer to the subject 
of the alleged Book Trust, a title bestowed 
with Machiavellian ingenuity by those whose 
operations tended to add to their already 
great wealth while impoverishing the mem- 
bers of the opera bouffe “Book Trust.” Of 
late, kind friends have compared for our 
benefit the comforts of the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary and of Ludlow Street Jail. Others, 
worshippers of Mammon, have thought it 
flattering to be classed with “coal barons” and 
“heef magnates”; but while we were strug- 
gling to pay our rent and heard this, we felt, 
from one point of view, like the man asked 
to change a twenty-dollar bill, who said, “I 
thank you for the compliment, but I never 
had the change.” 


booksellers and publishers and halos on those 
misusing books—the lifeblood of these three 
classes—for selfish and destructive purposes 
The public and our lawmakers should see this 
matter in its true light and should discrimi- 
nate between books and nearly all other mer- 
chandise; for books are so easily and so dis- 
astrously injured by unfair dealing and are 
so vital to the education and culture of ou 
people. 

If discrimination be made by a new national 
law in favor of labor unions or agricultural 
societies, how much more should it be made 
in behalf of those who live through books? 

However, a pessimist has been defined as 
one who of two evils chooses both. Let us 
scorn to follow him, even half way. Let us 
go at least as far as Sandy McNab, who 
says: “Oh, what consolation there is in the 
good books—in spots.” Let us find all the 
spots. First: I think we’ll manage to keep 
body and soul together and even to meet the 
increased cost of high living, such as that of 
this dinner, as long as Mother Goose and a 
few other really good books continue to sell. 

The old laws have been interpreted adverse- 
ly to our interests; we bow our heads, but do 
not hang them. New laws will come to en- 
ble us individually to protect our business 
existence and the true interests of readers, as 
we were amazed to find we could not do 
collectively. 

At the moment we are personae non gratae 
at Washington, but we can enlighten the press 


' 0 _ and the public. 
rality. That, brethren, am a timid subjec— | 


In any case, new customs of the trade have 
been firmly established, to the advantage of 
the bookseller. The heads of practically all 
the department stores of the nation have seen 
a great light and have realized the public loss 


| and private injustice involved in the methods 


that drove the majority of America’s book- 
sellers out of business years ago. Now near- 


| ly all our broad-minded, great merchants give 
| more thought to intelligent service and repre- 


sentative stocks in their book departments 
than to the use of books as mere lures. 

In this improved situation, looking ahead 
hopefully appeals to me more than retrospec- 
tion. Lot’s wife has been said to be a good 
example of unwise looking backward. What 
would it profit the publisher to lament the 
tendencies against him in larger discounts on 
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one hand, and heavier royalties and expenses 
on the other? He would run up against the 
deaf ear of the bookseller and the author, 
and be called, in the words of Herbert Ram- 
say, “as restless as a woman with a secret 
that nobody wants to hear.” 

The old issues between us are dead—the 
old problems solved or insoluble. 
avoid new ones in which our interests clash, 
and let us realize that the great, living prob- 
lem is for us to get more Americans looking 
bookward. This problem is being attacked, 
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Let us | 


at the cost of publishers, by the Co-operative | 


Bureau, which is workng one-fourth for the 
benefit of publishers and three-fourths for the 
benefit of the other partners in the book 
world. To these partners it appeals for en- 
couragement and assistance. There should be 
a sort of book combination, and its members 
should be authors, publishers, booksellers and 
the press, working for their common needs 
in mutual trust and in ways having nothing 
to do with prices or similar details. To such 
a combination surely even the Sherman law 
would take off its hat. 

Occasionally there are individuals who iso- 
late themselves from their fellow-workers be- 
cause of a love of what they call independ- 
ence—freedom. 
Cuyler said of typical old bachelors: “They 
have freedom! Yes, the desolate freedom of 
the wild ass.” 

We should ali be free to help such a move- 
ment as I have mentioned: constructive, lib- 
eral, far-seeing, not aiming at direct or im- 
mediate results, but nevertheless, according 


indirect results to come will be notable in- 
deed and not to be gained except through co- 
operation. 

We need champions of books to meet their 
many assailants. We are told they are high- 
priced. We deny this and show that, in an 
era of high prices, books at retail have ad- 
vanced less than almost any other mer- 
chandise, while wholesale prices have ad- 
vanced little, if at all. Anyway, we do not 
begrudge a great prima donna large financial 
rewards for the pleasure she gives us. Why 
should not a great writer giving us equal 
pleasure be as well rewarded for the art with 
which she delights us? (I say “she” because 
it comes naturally in these days, and because 
a manuscript was offered recently beginning: 
“There comes a time in the life of every 
thinking person when she’—) Of her art it 


has been written: 
“Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” 


They remind me that Dr. | 
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tion of a third marriage, “the triumph of 
hope over experience”; but there is a wide- 
spread and sincere effort to observe this need 
of “fewer and better books.” Proof of the 
strong hold this has taken on one publisher is 
that inadvertently, in speaking recently of his 
own book, entitled “Better Babies,” he called 
it “Fewer and Better Babies.” 

It has been stated by an eminent publisher 
that the late Goldwin Smith remarked that he 
had not heard books mentioned at a dinner 
table for years. That may be so, and it is 
our duty to see that books are mentioned at 
dinner tables; but a possible explanation of 
Goldwin Smith’s experience lies in Mark 
Twain’s answer to a lady who said she sat 
next to Thomas Bailey Aldrich at a dinner 
and found him dull. Mr. Clemens said: 
“There are dinners that might have that 
effect on him!” 

The opposite difficulty, and this can never 
be met, is that some reviewers make it easy 
for people to get a mere superficial knowledge 
of new books, so that they talk about them 
without reading them. Even Dr. Johnson 
sinned thus, for he said to an insistent author: 
“Well, I’ll praise your book, sir, but damme 
if I'll read it. 

Constant and banal reference to “Best Sell- 
ers” destroys respect for the work of our 
novelists. Isn’t it time it should go? 

For another difficulty, someone has said that 
it is “sex o’clock in American fiction.” This 


| brings up a serious problem. My own experi- 


ence is that representative American book- 
sellers and publishers constantly show their 


to my psychology, wise in the belief that the | contempt for the mercenary motives of the 


pandering writer, while, on the other hand, 


| they have the courage of their convictions 


when certain phases of human life are treated 
with genius and high artistic purpose. 
To come to complaints of poor literary 


| quality, bookseller and publisher alike are 


But there are no subsidies for authors in this | 


country as there are for singers and orches- 
tras, to say nothing of angels for dramatic 


companies. The bookseller and publisher must | 


exist and have reasonable returns for their 
necessary labors. 

It is complained that there are too many 
new books. There is ground for this, but 
Owing perhaps to the efficacy of the slogan. 
“Fewer and Better Books,” the output showed 
a marked decrease last year. Of course, pub- 
lishers even in following their best judgment, 
occasionally exemplify Dr. Johnson’s descrip- 


limited by the culture of their public and are 


constantly striving to develop this culture. 


And now as to the need of books. ‘ery 
few Americans are like Joaquin Miller, who 
said to a visitor commenting on the lack of 
books in Miller’s home: “Books? Why, when 
I want books I write ’em.” There are doubt- 
less millions of Americans who have a real 
want of books, but don’t know it. Of all the 
people on the footstool, we Americans should 
be grateful to the magic of that art which 
brings oblivion of our fierce competition, our 
restlessness, and the never-ending chase of 
our favorite phantoms, giving us recreation 
and intellectual delight. 

This art has strong competitors in these 
frivolous days, but flowers fade, confectionary 
causes indigestion, moving pictures injure the 
eyesight, modern dancing gives some people 
heart disease and makes others look foolish, 
motoring shatters the nerves, and magazines— 
well, the situation there was recently illus- 
trated by a man who boasted that he had got 
a discount by making up a club of three sub- 
scriptions, but he admitted that the combina- 
tion contained one magazine that he didn’t 
want, one that his wife didn’t want, and 
one that neither of them wanted. 

Books well chosen fill all the varied needs 
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of the soul. They console in sorrow, they 
heighten joy, they are companions in loni- 
ness, they point the way toward wisdom. As 
Campbell said, “I trust in God—and good books. 


Following Mr. Stokes, the Toastmaster in- 
troduced Hofrat Horst Weber, one of the 
great publishers of Germany, best known as 
the proprietor of the Jllustrierte Zeitung, who 
gave some of “A German Publisher’s Im- 
pressions after a trip through the United 
States.” 


A GERMAN PUBLISHER’S IMPRESSIONS 
AFTER A TRIP THROUGH THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 


I APPRECIATE very much the honor that you 
have conferred on me in asking that I give 
you briefly my impressions and observations 
during my present stay in the United States, 
but I must declare that I feel rather like our 
fine German liner, the biggest vessel of the 
world, the “Vaterland,” which to-day is pull- 
ing out in foreign waters for her maiden trip. 
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It is a pretty severe task to dip publicly in a | 


sea of foreign language, and being afraid that 
My Maiden Trip will meet rather rough seas, 
I feel perfectly entitled to be on the safe 
side in making use of a tugboat in the form 
of a manuscript. 

You like to hear something of my impres- 
sions. lf this would not be the honored as- 
sembly of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion, but just a crowd of reporters, the answer 
would be very easy. I expect that you all 
know the story of the most intelligent re- 
porter, whose first question which he springs 
at quarantine at the newcomer is “How do 
you like America?” Fortunately, you are 
warned by the steamship companies and your 
fellow passengers, and you know you have to 
answer: “It’s a very big country.” And so 
it really is. I have this impression always 
when I touch the United States, but I may 
add at the same time that I feel entitled to 
say, “It’s a very great country, too,” in spite 
of being comparatively young and _ conse- 
quently enjoying many characteristics of a 
strong and naughty boy. The fact is, the 
country is so big and so great, so full of 
work, so full of chances, so rapidly progress- 
ing and scientifically developing, that each 
time you approach it you have to remodel 
your ideas. You may have traveled about 
and may have studied certain questions and 
think you know the whole show. Your judg- 
ment may be in an affirmative or negative 
sense on some subject, and all of a sudden 
you realize that you are totally wrong, be- 
cause you come across some new feature in 
the very same subject which alters the whole 
situation. I especially put stress on this, to 
make sure that what I may tell you are just 
impressions. 

Naturally, I have set an outlook in connec- 
tion with my special purpose on this trip of 
writing up the element of the German-Amer- 
ican in all publishing and bookselling activi- 
ties. I studied this question some fifteen 
years ago for the first time; later again, about 
two years ago, especially in California. Mv 
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impression then was and still is now that 
the American publishers and booksellers have 
great advantage in comparison with the Ger- 
man publishers from a business point of view. 
They enjoy a reading-loving population, and 
consequently are in the position to dispose 
of large quantities; but on reflection, I came 
to the conclusion how much larger could be 
the sale and how much larger the influence 
of the American publisher and bookseller on 
the public if the United States would enjoy a 
similar organization to the one of Germany. 

I do not know whether my observation is 
correct, but it appears to me that there are 
too few booksellers in the United States. 
Then it struck me that the literature of the 
average American confines itself to novels 
and reading matter of similar standard. Tak- 
ing these two impressions together, I con- 
clude how great could be the moral and busi- 
ness effect of the American bookseller if he 
could be organized in the German style. Of 
course, you can always overdo any organiza- 
tion, and | rather think that is the trouble 
with the Germans. They organize so thor- 
oughly (as they are apt to do everything very 
thoroughly) that the poor German bookseller 
or publisher may use up half the time of the 


| day to run over the gospels which are set for 
| him by the different organizations in order to 


be sure to comply with their laws. If I am 
not quite mistaken, we even enjoy an organi- 
zation of organizations. 

Not counting the stationers, who may be 
compared with your newsstand dealers, we 
have about 6,000 booksellers in Germany, of 
which at least half may be considered enjoy- 
ing a first-rate education and a thorough 
knowledge of all German literature. Conse- 
quently the bookseller is considered by his 
customer as adviser. He has a great influence 
on the choice of his customer, and his task 
is not merely that of salesman, but to a cer- 
tain extent that of an educator, and if Ger- 
many is praised to-day for a first-rate educa- 
tion, it is not only due to the governmental 
system, but also to the fact that the book- 
seller helps the government a great deal in 
the moral task he has to fulfill toward the 
public. This explains, to my mind, also the 
fact that the standing of literature in Ger- 
many is a higher one than in this country. 

One thing is a fact and not an impression, 
that the American bookseller is much more a 
business man than the German. The latter 
frequently neglects the business side for the 
ideal of his business, and may in some cases 
be called a regular dreamer. The ethical task 
may seem to him higher than the money-mak- 
ing. I wish that our German folks would learn 
something in this respect from the thorough 
ways of the Americans, whereas, on the other 
hand, I think it would be a great advantage 
for the American bookseller if he would study 
the German ways and organization and make 
use of them in a modified way for his own 
purpose. I feel in this as in so many other 
methods the two nations could profit by each 
other’s point of view. , 

And so we all could contribute to that 
high ideal of linking together the two greatest 
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dear to each other by common blood and com- 
mon thought, and should stand shoulder to 
shoulder in their efforts to make the world 
better and wiser. 

Last, but far from least, on the toast list 
came Belmore Browne, who not only climbed 
Mt. McKinley, but took some very wonderful 
photographs on the way. Mr. Browne deliv- 
ered the same lecture and showed the pictures 
before a meeting of the New York Book- 
sellers’ League during the winter—perhaps 
the most delightful talk the League ever en- 


nations of the world, which are so near and | 


joyed—and it was evident that his fame had 
preceded him. Despite the lateness of the 
hour (it was long after midnight before the 
| banquet broke up), the large majority of 
| diners stayed through for the Browne pic- 
tures, and then, as one present put it, “wished 
they would last till two.” 

On the speaking side, certainly the Associa- 
tion’s 1914 banquet was a splendid success, the 
“best ever.” Due credit should be given the 
Banquet Committee for that success, and es- 
pecially to the chairman thereof, on whom 
devolved naturally the large burden of the work. 





THE ATTENDANCE. 


ROLL OF THOSE PRESENT AT FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


A 


Adams, Edward S., Fall River, Mass. 
Ahern, David P., with The Bancroft Co., N. 
& 


Teh 
Albrecht, W. P., with The Macmillan Co., 
ie & 


RK. 4. 
Allen, H. G., of Henry G. Allen Co., N. Y.C. 
Alexander, Wm., N. Y. Hippodrome, N. Y. C. 
Alvord, Hallock C., Gloversvills, N. Y. 
Anderson, John R., New York City. 
Arnold, W. H., with H. B. Claflin Co., and 
Syndicate Trading Co., New York City. 


B 


Baldwin, Miss E. L., Longmans, Green & 
Company, N. Y. C. 

Barnes, E. B., with Paul B. Hoeber, N. Y. C. 

Barse, W. J., of Barse & Hopkins, N. Y. C. 

— Mary, with Mrs. M. J. Whaley, N. 
Bs 


Bauer, Harry, with Charles Scribner’s Sons, | 


N.. Fac 


Bellamy, E. T., with Ginn & Company, Bos- | 


ton. 

Berger, K. G., Boston Booksellers’ League, 
Boston. 

Blatchford, George, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Brady, R. E., with D. Appleton & Company, 
Ne wae 


Braselmann, F. M., Presbyterian Board of | 


Publication, Philadelphia. 

Brazer, George W., with Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, N. Y. C. 

Brown, Hulings C., of Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bruce, Frank, with Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
MN 2s & 


Buckley, Frank E., Holyoke, Mass. 


Buist, David, Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, N. Y. C. 


Burger, A. W., with Harper & Brothers, 
N ea | 


Burkhardt, Charles A., with E. P. Dutton & 
Ce, FC. 

Burt, Harry P., of A. L. Burt Co., N. Y. C. 

Bush, G. L., American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 

Butler, Charles E., with Brentano’s, N. Y. C. 


ae 
Caldwell, H: M., with Dodge Publishing Co., 
| ® rf » 


Cary, Luther H., The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 





Chapman, E. O., of Bookseller, Newsdealer 
and Stationer, N. Y. C 

Chandler, A. D., with 

| N.Y. C 

—. A. M., with Dodd, Mead & Co., N. 


Clark, C. W., of C. W. Clark Co., N. Y. C. 

| Clarke, Mrs. M. J., of W. B. Clarke Company, 

| Boston. 

| Clarke, W. B., Boston, Mass. 

| Clinch, F. A., with D. Appleton Co., N. Y. C. 

| Coe, Louis J.,of Coe Brothers, Springfield, Ill. 

| Collier, J. Roy, of Allen Book & Printing Co., 

Troy, N. Y. 

| Colwell, Irving S., Auburn, N. Y. 

| Combie, Wm. R., with New England News 

| Co., Boston, Mass. 

| Cone, C. R., of McKinney, Doubleday & Cone, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Conover, Seely, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Corrigan, J. W., with George H. Doran Co., 

| eae G 

aya M. A., with Baker & Taylor, N. 





Harper & Brothers, 





Cowper, Miss Virginia S., with Wanamaker’s, 
N C 


ae . 


Crowder, J. L., with Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
y C 


Cupples, V. W., of Cupples & Leon, N. Y. C. 

Cuthbertson, T. C., with The Macmillan Co., 
x 2 Ge 

D. 

Dalrymple, Leona (authoress), N. Y. C. 

Davis, Miss Kathryn, with The Edward Mal- 
ley Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Dickerson, F. W., Lockport, N. Y. 

| Dodd, F. C., of Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. C. 

Dominick, M. A., with Frederick Stokes Co., 
aes G 

Doster, J. B., with H. W. Wilson Company, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

| Douglass, M., with E. P. Dutton Company, 
Pes ex 

E. 

Earl, H. B., with Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, L. I. 

Eiermann, George E., with Orange Judd Co., 
MN. ¥. & 

Estabrook, Joseph J., with Hechschild, Kohn 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Everett, W. C., with Denholm-McKay Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 











F. 
Fenno, R. F., of R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. C. 


Fifield, Albert B., secretary Edward P. Judd 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Florin, Paul F., with D. Appleton & Co., | 


meas Se 
Flounlecker, E., with Grosset & Dunlap, N. 


To 4 

Fly, H. K., of H. K. Fly Company, N. Y. C. 

Fogg, F. A., with C. T. Brainard Publishing 
Co., Boston. 

Foote, W. Y., of W. Y. Foote Company, Sy- 
racuse, N. Y. 

Fraser, J. R., with H. B. Claflin Co., N. Y. C. 

Fuller, Richard F., with Old Corner Book- 
store, Boston, Mass. 


G. 
Gaffney, Miss M., with Mrs. M. J. Whaley, 
34. 
Gage, Miss G., with R. H. Macy & Co., N. 
Ss Ae 


Garbarsky, B., Bradford, Pa. 

Garcin, Louis, New York, N. Y. 

Gardner, Richard B. G., Publishers’ Co-opera- 
tive Bureau, N. Y. C. 

Gehrs, A. H., with Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. C. 

Gibson, R. A., with Penn Traffic Company, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Giffin, C. G., with John Lane Co., N. Y. C. 

Going, Grace E., American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation, N. Y. C. 

Going, Mary J., American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation, N. Y. C. 

Goodwin, J. E., with Rand-McNally Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

ee C. E., of Graham & Matlock, N. 

Grant, F. E., New York City. 

Grant, John L., Utica, N. Y. 


N. Y. 
Gray, H. M., with Wm. R. Jenkins Company, 
N. Y. C 


Green, L. C., with W. J. Watt & Co., N. Y.C. | 


Greene, Joseph F., with Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, Harry, Providence, R. I. 

Grosset, Philip, of Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. C. 


H. 


Hackett, E. Byrne, with The Yale University | 


Press, New Haven, Conn. 

Hafely, F. Edward, New York City. 

Hajek, Irving, with Syndicate Trading Com- 
pany, N. Y. C. 

Hale, R. T., with Small Maynard Company, 
Boston. 

Hall, E. W., with McBride, Nast & Co., N.Y.C. 

Hall, Georgiana (Miss), with John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia. 

Hall, Warren G., with Rhode Island News 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Harcourt, Alfred, with Henry Holt & Co., 
New York City. 
Hays, R. N., with 

oe ee 
Hayes, Wade H., New York Tribune, N. Y.C. 
Henley, Norman W., New York City. 
Henry, Ralph B., with Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., Chicago. 


George H. Doran Co., 
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Herr, Eugene L., of L. B. Herr & Son, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
Herr, L. B., Lancaster, Pa. 
Hesslein, Max, with O’Neill-Adams Co., N. 
G 


| a 

Higgins, Edward, Milwaukee, Wisconsin and 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Higgins, E.. of E. Higgins Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and St. Paul, Minn. 


| Hobby, George R., with Thomas Y. Crowell 


a a ae ; 
Holden, J. A., with THe PusiisHeRs’ WEEKLY, 
N. Bs tn 
Hope, Frederick, with B. W. Huebsch, N. 
oe 


Houghton, A. F., of Houghton Mifflin Co., 
N. Y.C 


Hovendon, John, New York City. 

Hubley, Miss E., with Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn. 

Huebsch, B. W., New York City. 

Hurst, Richard, of Hurst & Company, N. Y. C. 

Hutchinson, H. S., of H. S. Hutchinson Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


J. 

Jackson, Miss Anna, with John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 

Jacobs, George W., of Jacobs Book Store, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacobs, Miss Lilla, with Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jenkins, James A., New York City. 

Jenkins, S. A., with Grosset & Dunlap, N. 
a 

Jillson, D. S., New York, N. Y. 

Johnson, Bernard P., with Grosset & Dunlap, 
‘i C 


Johnson, T. M., with New York Sun, N. Y. C. 


| Jones, H. S., of H. S. Crocker Company, San 
Grauer, C. G., with Otto Ulbrich Co., Buffalo, | 


Francisco, Cal. = 
Joseph, D. H., with New York Times, N.Y. C. 
Joya, M., with New York World, N. Y. C. 


K. 


Keating, L. A., with Frederick Loeser, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


| Keller, Edward H., York, Pa. 
| Keowen, Alex. C., with Thomas Nelson & 


Sons, N. Y. C. 
Ketcham, E. C., with Grosset & Dunlap, N. 
Y 


Naas 
Kidd, John G., of Stewart & Kidd, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
King, Miss E. M., with New York Evening 
Poa, BY. G. 


Kinsey, H. C., with Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, L. I. 


Kleinteich, Herman, of Sully & Kleinteich, 
| ee 


f A. A., with Mitchell Kennerley, N. 


Korner, H. V., of Korner & Wood Co., Cleve- 


land, O 


L. 
Lacy, F. D., with G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. 
ea Me 


Larson, E. G., with F. A. Stokes Co, N. Y. C. 


—_ e S., of James & Law Co., Clarksburg, 
. Va. 
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Lawlor, Miss J ithe Wm. R. : Seibel Com | 


pany, N. Y. 
Lea, V. A., of Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia. 
Lee, C., with John Lane Company, N. Y. C. 


Lee, W. F., with Reilly & Britton Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Le Gallez, James W., with George W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


Leon, Arthur T., of Cupples & Leon, N. Y. C. 

Levy, L. M., with Hurst & Co., N. Y. C. 

Lewis, J. R., with McBride, Nast Co., * ee 

Lewis, Walter S., with Strawbridge & Clo- 
thier, Philadelphia, Fa. 

Lichtenstein, Carl B., with Tissot Picture So- 
ciety, N. Y. C. 

Love, W a with Houghton Mifflin Company, 

¥; 


aNe 


M. 


Macauley, Ward, of Macauley Bros., 
Mich. 

Macmillan, William J., 
New York City. 

MacNeil, John E., with Seely Conover Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Madison, Edward S., Montclair, N. J. 

so Frank L., with H. B. Claflin Co., N 
Y 


Malkan, Henry, New York City. 
Marling, F. H., 
} he a i 
Marshall, C. B., Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y. C. 
~~? Fred., with New York World, N. 


McClelland, John, of McClelland, Goodchild & 
Stewart, Toronto, Canada. 
Se Wm. S., with Baker & Taylor, 


Detroit, 


with John Wanamaker, 


McKee, Walter V., with Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, L. I. 

McNamara, Jay. with General Shorthand Re- 
porting Co., N. Y. C. 

Meehan, James J., with David Williams Com- 
pany, N. Y. SS 

Miles, Mrs. K., with John Wanamaker, N. Y. C. 

Moeller, Henry, with Funk & Wagnalls Co., 

Mook, W. H., with Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York City. 

Morey, W. H., with American Bookholder Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Moriarty, H. C., Harvard Co-operative Soci- | 


ety, Cambridge, Mass. 


Morris, Belle C., with Palais Royal, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Morrow, William, with F. A. Stokes Co., 
York City. 


Mumford, E. W., with The Penn Pub. Co., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Murphy, J. C., with Brentano’s, N. Y. C. 
N. 


Co., Norfolk. Va. 


Negreano, S., with Siegel-Cooper Co., N. Y. 2 
— Wm., with Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


“a? James L., with F. A. Stokes Company, 


New | 
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| O’Connell, D. J., 
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Nye, C. D., of - Davis & Nye, Witedines: ini. 
Nye, D. W.., with Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, ics 
Nye, Mr. and Mrs. S. L., 
Sons, Washington, D. C 


O. 
with John Wanamaker, N. 


with S. Kann & 


O’Brien, Miss M.., 

with Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
aie ee tee 

Oliphant, C. J., with Longmans, Green & Co., 
N. Y 


Ce es 
O’Raw, Frank P., 


with New York Tribune, N. 
B.S 
| Otis, C. C., with Lutheran Publication Society, 
im 4 4a 
with Burrows Brothers Co., 


Owen, J. M., 
| Patterson, Harry V., 
C 
_ Pelton, Frank C., 


| Pierce, Andrew D., 
with Charles Scribner’s Sons, | 


Cleveland, O. 

Pp, 

with Harper & Bros., 
we ae Ke 

Pearson, Mrs. J. J.. New York City. 

Peck, J. R., of Platt & Peck, N. Y. C. 

Te General Shorthand Re- 
porting Co., N. Y. 

Phillips, Le Roy, with Ginn & Co., Boston. 


with Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


| Pott, James, of James Pott Company, N. Y. C. 





emai “Moses G., Nusbaum Book and Art | 


Co., Richmond, Va. 


| Saxton, E. F., 


| Scaife, R. L., with Houghton Mifflin Co.., 
Nathan, Harry, with Nusbaum Book and Art | 


Pratt, W. B., with Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 
Price, G. V., with Harper & Bros., 


R. 


Ms Estes 


ae S. G., with Lamb Publishing Co., N. 

ma Ae 

Ranck, Miss M., with H. C. F. Koch & Co., 
| i ae & 


Reed, F. L., with Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. C. 

Reed, Wm. R., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Reilly, F. K., of Reilly & Britton, Chicago. 

Reis, Samuel, with The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Remington, S. G., of Norman-Remington Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Revell, F. H., Jr., of Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, N. Y. C. 

Rider, Fremont, 
WEEKLY, N. Y. C. 

Roe, Charles M., with The Standard Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


with THE PUBLISHERS’ 


Rowell, W. C., with H. W. Wilson Co., White 
Plains, N. Y. 
Runyon, John R., Morristown, N. J. 
3. 
| Sampson, H. W., with Hurst & Co., N. Y. C. 


Saunders, Henry, Oneonta, N. Y. 


with Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, L. I. 


N. 

zs. G 

Schenck, V. M., with Johnson’s Bookstore, 
Springfield, Mass. 

ee E. D., with O’Neill-Adams Co., N. 

Scott, Wallace A., with Smythe’s Book Store, 
Columbus, O. 

Scribner, J. H., with Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia. 
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Seifert, G., with Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, L. I. 

Seiler, A. G., New York City. 

Sheehan, D. F., of Charles E. Lauriat Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Sherman, H. A., with Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
es 


Shimer, S. G., of Hanford & Horton Co., Mid- | 


dletown, N. Y. 
Shoemaker, C. C., of The Penn Pub. Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 


Smith, Howard Wayne, with American Baptist | 


Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


Smythe, Clifford H., editor of New York | 


Times Book Review, N. Y. C. 


Speakman, N. E., of C. N. Speakman & Son, | 


Coatesville, Pa. 

Spinney, C. B., New York City. 

Spinney, Wm. R., with Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 
am 2k 


Sprague, W. H., with Bloomingdale Bros., N. | 
7 


Staton, Robert W., of Staton Bros., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Sterling, John, Watertown, N. Y 


Stevens, C. W., with Rust Craft Shop, Boston. | 
Stevens, W. H., with Loring, Short & Harmon, | 


Portland, Me. 

Stewart, W. A., with THe PuBLIsHERS’ 
WEEKLY, N. Y. C. 

Stokes, H. P., with New York Evening Post, 
a to 


Sturges, W. N., with Gibson Art Company, 
Lek 


aN. 


Sturgis, Lyman B., of Sturgis & Walton, N. | 


7X 
Sully, George, of Sully & Kleinteich, N. Y. C. 


Swanson, A. Sage, with The Macmillan Co.. | 


me es Ke 
a 


Taylor S. W. H., with The Boston Trans- 
script, Boston. 

Tessaro, F. C. J., New York City. 

Thompson, J. L., with Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. C. 

Tibbals, N. V., with The American News Co., 
me es Sn 

Ticknor, B. H., with Houghton Mifflin Co., 
sy ei 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS MOVE SHIP- 
PING DEPARTMENT TO NEW 
ROCHELLE. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just removed to 
New Rochelle the shipping department of their 
wholesale department. The store in Twenty- 
third Street, that has for some years been 
carried on as a branch of their retail depart- 
ment, is now closed and the retail business 
concentrated in the Putnam Building at 2, 4 


and 6 West Forty-fifth Street. The publish- | 


ing requirements of the business have so far 
outgrown the facilities of the Putnam Build- 
ing in Forty-fifth Street that it has been found 


necessary to provide larger quarters for the | 


storing and the handling of their list of pub- 
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Tomlinson, Bertha E., with The Century Co., 
nN. ¥.% 
Turk, Louis E., with Bd. of Pub. of Re- 
formed Church in America, N. Y. C. 
V. 
| Vaughan, L. B., with F..J. Drake Co., Chi- 
cago. 
| Vass, Edward J., with Longmans, Green & 
Go, Bi. 3s oe 
| Ventres, T. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. 
Walker, Albert C., with Scrantom, Wetmore 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Warfield, G. F., of G. F. Warfield & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Washburn, K. N., with G. C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
| Wasserman, Alex., New York City. 
Weil, Lewis, with American News Company, 
|; ie es ae 
Weldon, E. C., with Cupples & Leon, N. Y. C. 
Weller, R. H., with New York Tribune, N. Y. C. 
Wells L. H., with Powers Mercantile Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wessels, A., Eastern Representative A. C. Mc- 
Clurg Co., N. Y. C. 
| Whaley, Mrs. M. J., New York City. 
| oe George, with The Century Co., N. 
eee 
| Whitman, M. A., with Rand, McNally & Co., 
| Chicago, Ill. 
| Whitman, Miss Emma, New York, N. Y. 
Wiley, John P., with New England News Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
— with Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 


Winkler, Miss L., with John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 

Wirth, J. A., with Eaton & Mains, N. Y. C. 

Wise, H. W., with Houghton Mifflin Com- 

| pany, Boston. 

| Witsil, John T., with Brentano’s, N. Y. C. 

| Witsil, Mrs. J. T., New York, N. Y. 

| Wolcott, Clarence E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

| ae John J., Burrows Bros. Co., Cleveland, 

Jhio. 

| Woodward, Fred E., of Woodward & Loth- 

| rop, Washington, D. C. 

| Wright, W. H., with Little, Brown & Co., 


Boston. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| lications, which now comprises nearly five 
| thousand active titles. For this purpose they 
| have constructed, at New Rochelle, a substan- 
| tial brick building, where they have ample 
| room for storage of stock and for the prompt 
| handling of their wholesale shipments. 

This new Putnam Building has direct com- 
munications with the plant of The Knicker- 
bocker Press, where are manufactured not 
only all the Putnam stock, but also the publi- 
cations of a number of other houses. With a 

| close co-ordination between the pressroom, the 
bindery and the shipping department of the 
publishing concern, the work of handling or- 
ders will in the future be greatly facilitated. 
The New Rochelle buildings of The Knick- 
erbocker Press and of the Putnam publish- 





ee 
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ing concern comprise in the aggregate a floor 
space amounting to one hundred thousand 


The Putnam Building in Forty-fifth Street 
maintains a direct telephone wire to the works 
and the shipping department at New Rochelle. 

The auto-truck service, with cars carrying 
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According to the PusiisHEers’ WEEKLY'S 
consensus the best-selling books (fiction) 
feet, or nearly two and a half acres. were: 


POINTS 


1. Diane of the Green Van. Dalrymple. 


Cpe Ge EGE) 6. oc ncccavicvees 140 


2. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. 


each four tons of freight, gives full facilities | OD ° a cwivnas G00 ennataean 109 
for movement of stock and for prompt atten- | 3. Pollyamma. Porter. (Page.)........ 7 
tion to orders from customers on both sides | 4. T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century 

of the Atlantic. RII in. et abe Oa dsl sa i ahaa 75 





THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS PLANT (PRINTING DEPARTMENT OF G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS) AT 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


BEST-SELLING BOOKS. 5. 


AccorpInc to the Bookman’s lists, the six 6 
books (fiction) which sold best in the order of 
demand during March were: 

POINTS 
1. Diane of the Green Van. Dalrymple. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.35..... .... 
. The Inside of the Cup. Chuichill. 
fo 8 errr ere 183 | 10 

O 


a9 
—— 


to» 


3. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25.... 13 II. 
4. T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century | 12 
ae Cr errr reer rre TZ) | 
5. The Devil’s Garden. Maxwell. (Bobbs- 13. 
Po eee 120 : 
6. Cap’n Dan’s Daughter. Lincoln. (.Ap- 14 
A OE eer 113 ; 
The best-selling non-fiction was: | te 
What Men Live By. Cabot. poe 
Gitanjali. Tagore. 6 
Sadhana. Tagore. _ 
Crowds. Lee. i 
Thinking Black. Crawford. | 
Poems. Masefield. 
Poems. Noyes. | 18. 
The Ascent of Denali. Stuck. 
The Promised Land. Antin. 19. 
A Thousand Years Ago. MacKaye. | 
A Traveller at Forty. Dreiser. 20. 


South America. Bryce. 





om 


Devil’s Garden. Maxwell. (Bobbs- 
DE SeiKet ce eeegdnb kan. ke wer 72 

. Cap’n Dan’s Daughter. Lincoln. (Ap- 
SED cic eck been eeRsade nes oo 67 


Overland Red. (Houghton Mifflin).. 44 
The Light of Western Stars. Grey. 


ee er ee 33 
. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
ED or cie cu vedednnneas 33 
. The Best Man. Lutz. (Lippincott.). 32 
The Fortunate Youth. Locke. (Lane.) 25 
. When Ghost Meets Ghost. DeMor- 
ae, Cee. cttisiocihshescnckeen 24 
Sunshine Jane. Warner. ( Little, 
> ntiasokwtssdensewne needs 23 
The Rocks of Valpré. Dell. (Put- 
CD ini cans kdc avatar atamesins 17 
Black is White. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
DEE. .4.ccecrobardedendicakwa wn 14 
The After House. Rinehart. (Hough- 
I sD oi 0.des4s 6chatindenens 13 
The World Set Free. Wells. (Dut- 
SY TUTTE TTLECTPE TTT oS TT Pe ee 12 
Pidgin Island. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
BEE K-vbb dcwes Rinse todenenuns 9 


The Dark Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 
GUES - 66 05 danse Tide Geeddndsteeen 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
CEO). see c'nd cavavas haces’ 9 


ce 








i 
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OBITUARY NOTES. 


Tuomas KELLy, one of the most extensive 
publishers of Catholic books in the country 
and identified with other businesses, died sud- 
denly, on May 6th, at his residence, No. 19 
West 75th Street, New York, of apoplexy. He 
was seventy-seven years old. His place of 
business was at 358-360 Broome Street. Mr. 
Kelly also owned a retail furniture store and 
a retail clothing and woman’s furnishing store. 
He was prominent in Catholic circles in New 
York and was an original member of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, a member of the Catholic 
Club and other organizations. He leaves two 
sons and seven daughters. 


Mrs. ISABELLA Fyvie Mayo, a Scottish novel- 
ist, died on May 13th, at the age of seventy- 
one. Isabella Fyvie, of purely Scottish origin, 
was born in London on December, 10, 1843, 
and in 1870 was married to John Ryall Mayo, 
a lawyer, who died in 1877. Some-years be- 
fore her marriage she began writing books, 
chiefly novels, and newspaper and magazine 
articles. For the latter class of work she gen- 
erally used the pen name of “Edward Gar- 
rett.” One of her most important works was 
“Old Stories and Sayings of Many Lands,” 
which was published in six volumes. She also 


Tolstoy. Others works—to mention less than 


AN interesting devolopment in London's 
newspaper war is the publication in The Times 
on May oth of the circulation figures of the 
“Thunderer” for the last fifty years. In 1903 
its circulation was 25,000. In 1866, the year 
of the Austro-German war, its circulation was 
70,000, the highest point touched until, with 
the reduction in price to 2 cents, the figures 
jumped to an average of 170,000 for the first 
week in May. The figures of the average 
daily circulation given are: 1864, 65,000; 1866, 
70,673; 1876, 62,975; 1880, 56,042; 1890, 40,- 
568; 1900, 38,176; 1910, 44,841. In 1913, 53,130. 


THE conpuctTors of the well-known French 
book-trade periodical, Bibliographie de la 
France, announce that in future they will 
issue a special supplementary number strictly 
limited to Books for Sale and Wanted, and 
Notices of Sales by Auction. In this way the 
section of Books Wanted and for Sale will 
be published twice each week, on Tuesday as 
a special supplement and on Friday as a part 
of the ordinary weekly issue. The advertis- 
ing section will now include a separate divi- 
sion for musical works and prints; these ad- 
vertisements will be printed on specially tinted 
paper, and will be classified according to the 


| section to which they relate. 
edited and annotated the latest works of Count | 


half of those she wrote—were “Occupations | 
of a Retired Life,” 1868; “The Crust and the | 
Cake,” 1869; “Premiums Paid to Experience,” | 


1872; “Doing and Dreaming,” 1876; “The 


House by the Works” and “One New Year’s | 


Night,” 1878; “The Mystery of Alan Grale,” 
1885; “Equal to the Occasion,” 1887; “Her 
Day of Service,” 1892; “Rab Bethune’s 
Double,” 1804; “Chrystal Joyce,” 1899, and 
“Recollections of Fifty Years,” 1910. Her 
home was at Old Aberdeen. 


PERIODICAL NOTES. 


Tue Seattle Sun, a conservative afternoon 
paper, in an editorial entitled “A Senseless 
Warfare,” recently called for enactment by 
Congress of a law to compel newspaper pub- 
lishers to sell their papers at not less than two 
cents a copy. 


Tue Chicago Inter-Ocean and the Chicago 
Record-Herald consolidated with the issue of 
May 11th. The new owner is James Keeley, 
general manager of the Chicago Tribune. As- 
sociated with him is W. W. Chapin, formerly 
of the San Francisco Call and the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. Mr. Keeley will be the 
editor and Mr. Chapin publisher. 


Two editors and a reporter of the New 
York Globe were adjudged in contempt of court 
on May 11th for prematurely publishing the 
opening address of District-Attorney Whit- 
man to the Becker jury, in an early Saturday 
edition. The judge refused to accept the plea 
that the publication of the “news” had been 
“an honest mistake,” since the report con- 
tained a description of the effect of the ver- 
dict on the prisoner, and was written before 
the verdict was delivered. He commented at 
length upon the reckless manner in which 
“news” is manufactured in this country. 











LITERARY TRADE NOTES. 


Meyrick Booru is the editor of a forthcom- 


ing volume of collected essays by Rudolf 
Eucken. 


Irvin S. Cops dedicates his forthcoming 
“Roughing It De Luxe” “To George H. Do- 
ran, Esq., my friend and still my publisher, 
my publisher and still my friend.” 


A FOURTH EDITION of Robt. J. Frank’s “Sci- 


ence of Organization and Business Develop- 


ment” is now in press. Laird & Lee, Inc., 
having acquired the rights to this treatise. 


“NANCY THE Joyous”’—and a heroine named 
Nancy would surely be destined for joyous- 
ness—is a forthcoming Reilly & Britton pub- 
lication, due about June roth. It is an out-of- 
door story of the Tennessee mountains. 


ALL voTeRS and would-be voters may find 
valuable information concerning party ma- 
chinery and party problems in a second revised 
and enlarged edition of James Albert Wood- 
burn’s “Political Parties and Party Problems 
in the United States,” just published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


IN THE PREFACE to his forthcoming volume 
of plays, Bernard Shaw sets forth his views 
on “parents and children,” as he set forth his 
views On marriage in the preface to “Getting 
Married” and on poverty in “Major Barbara.” 
The new volume will contain “Misalliance,” 
“Fanny’s First Play” and “The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets.” It is announced for publication 
on May 25th. 


The present year marks the 350th anni- 
versary of the printing of the first book in the 
Russian language. At the annual exposition 


of printed works held early this year at St. 
Petersburg were exhibited all the literary 
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works appearing in Russia during the year of 
1912. The total was 34,000. 


Dr. Stanton Cort’s “The Soul of America” 
is announced for immediate publication by the 
Macmillan Co. This work, in which is advo- 
cated a policy for the spiritual unification of 
America, promises to be a particularly valu- 
able addition to the literature dealing with 
the social and religious unrest of the hour. 
Dr. Coit is the author of “Social Worship,” 
published a few weeks ago. 


MitcHELL KENNERLEY will shortly publish 
“Forum Stories,” consisting of sixteen of the 
best tales by American writers that have been 
printed in the Forum during the past few 
years. The list of authors is representative, 
among them being John Reed, famous now as 
a war correspondent in Mexico; Reginald 
Wright Kauffmann, James Hopper and Ed- 
win Bjorkman. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” is the first of 
a series of novels founded on Shakespeare’s 
plays which the John C. Winston Company are 
publishing. In these “Novels from Shake- 
speare,” the story of each great play is told 
in the form of a romance, each incident being 
retained, while the poetic form is changed to 
narrative prose. Each book is illustrated with 
eight color plates. 


THE ORIGINAL AND INDEPENDENT women of 
to-day may be glad that they are of to-day 
and not of the generation when the country 
was Overspread with agitation against witches, 
who, after all, were probably only the more 
adventurous and less domestic spirits of their 
time. Professor George L. Burr has written 
in ‘Narratives of Witchcraft,” published this 
month by Scribner, the story of this extraor- 
dinary phase in our history. 


Rev. R. J. Patterson, is a history of the in- 
ception, aims and methods of the “Catch-My- 
Pal” Movement—a movement which has done 
more to stamp out the drink evil than all the 
legislation and temperance organizations in 
many years. The present edition, published by 
George H. Doran Company, is prepared as a 
result of the author’s work in America. 


Hurst & Co. announce that the Grace Wie- 
derseim Books are now on their list ; new titles 
have been added to their already strong list 
of “Boys’ and Girls’ Copyrights”; entirely 
new lines of books of this class have been 
issued, including the “Amy Blanchard Books” ; 
three new lines of “Board Books” have been 
made, the list now comprising 54 titles; a new 
Boy Scout Series has been added, and several 
new 16mo. lines have been made into dainty 
volumes. 

Henry Hort & Co., whose Mrs. Fisher’s “A 
Montessori Mother” is already in its seventh 
Printing, have just published in conjunction 
with Messrs. Constable and Company of 
London, Dr. William Boyd’s “From Locke 
to Montessori,” in which he shows how she 
has developed some of the ideas of such 


noted earlier educators as Locke, Coudillac, | 


Itard, and Rousseau. 


| 
| 
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DousLepay, Pace & Co. announce that they 
are preparing “The First Book Library,” a 
series which will contain only novels by 
writers who have never before had books 
published. The publishers will be glad to con- 
sider for this series manuscripts by any writer 
who has not yet found a market for his work. 
Each volume will contain a photograph of 
the author and a brief personal sketch to 
introduce him (or her) to the reading 
public. 


“THe AMAZING ARGENTINE’—Col. Roose- 
velt has drawn American attention to this 
remarkable portion of South America, as it is 
thus entitled by Mr. Foster Fraser, in his 
latest volume issued this week by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. Mr. Fraser visited the Argen- 
tine before Col. Roosevelt went there, and he 
has written of it in popular vein. He traveled 
from Buenos Aires in the east to Tucuman in 
the north and Bahia Blanca in the south. 


NAMING a play after himself as the best 
way of perpetuating his own fame is the 
novel method to which Karl Roessler, a young 
German dramatist, author of “The Five 
Frankforters,” has resorted. “Roessel- 
sprung,” a chess expression, which means 
“knight’s move” and the first syllable of 
which bears a close phonetic resemblance to 
his surname, is the name chosen for the new 
comedy. 


THe Macautay CoMpaANy announces that 
the publication of J. Wesley Putnam’s novel, 
“Whoso Findeth a Wife,” has been postponed 
until May 29th. This book is advertised by 
the publishers as an answer to Hall Caine’s 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,’ which 
aroused considerable controversy on both 
sides of the water. The thesis controverted 


“ | by Mr. Putnam in his new book is the right 
THe Happy Art or CarcHING MEN,” by |  é ait anal 


to follow what is termed “natural law” against 


| the traditional law of the Church. 





IN HIS NEW BOOK, “Experiments,” announced 
for early issue, Philip E. Edelman is aiming 
to present the fundamental principles used by 
experimenters in research, invention and busi- 
ness, as well as a selected account of some 
of the most brilliant experiments which can 
be used for home and public demonstration 
of modern scientific wonders. Mr. Edelman’s 
“Experimental Wireless Stations,” issued by 
the author at Minneapolis, Minn., in Novem- 


| ber, 1912, is kept up-to-date as knowledge on 


its subject grows, and is now in the third re- 
vised printing of the second edition. 


UNDER THE TITLE, “A Handbook of Mexico,” 
Houghton Mifflin Company are reprinting 
about 100 pages from “Terry’s Mexico.” The 
new book contains in compact, inexpensive 
form the information so much in demand re- 
garding the country of Mexico, its people, and 
their history from earliest times to the pres- 
ent. A railroad map enables those who have 
army and navy friends ordered to Mexico to 
trace their movements and know at all times 
just where they are and about what condi- 
tions they are meeting. The book will be 
ready in a few weeks. 








; 
' 
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Dr. C. L. G. ANnperson calls attention in 
“Old Panama and Castilla del Oro,” just pub- 
lished by the Page Co., to a prophecy made by 
a Jesuit father four centuries ago to the effect 
that those who might dare to separate the 
American continents should very properly fear 
the chastisement of Heaven. The author, in 
a footnote commenting upon the expenses and 
engineering difficulties met with in construct- 
ing the canal, and the international complica- 
tions to which it may give rise, ventures the 
opinion that the old padre was right. 


Louis D. BRANDEIS has not dodged the issue 
in this new book, “Business, a Profession.” 
to be published May 23d by Small, Maynard & 
Company. He takes up just the problem that 
becomes the storm-center when the business 
man and the humanitarian meet—the question 
of what is to happen when the never-stilled 
demand of humanity meets “the inexorable 
law of arithmetic,” as Mr. Brandeis himself 
expresses it. Booksellers will be especially in- 
terested in the chapter on “Competition that 
Kills,” an illuminating discussion of price- 
cutting. 

THE TOTAL OUTPUT OF BOOKS IN DENMARK 
from April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913, was 
3,522, showing a falling off of 101 from the 


‘total of the previous year. The separate classi- 


fication was as follows: Theology, 361; law, 
43; medicine, 115; philosophy, 35; pedagogy, 
146; politics, 60; fine arts, 103; natural sci- 
ences, 281; technology, 244; construction, mil- 
itary science, engineering, 45; foreign history 
and geography, 115; national history and 
geography, 802; memoirs, 178; language, 100; 
history of literature, 75; belles lettres, 812; 
sports, 17. 


WHAT IS BELIEVED to be the finest of the 
few copies extant of William Cullen Bryant’s 
“The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times; a 
Satire. By a youth of Thirteen,” totally un- 
cut as issued, was sold by the Merwin Com- 
pany, of New York, on May 7th. The princi- 
pal bidders for it were Dodd & Livingston 
and George D. Smith. It was obtained by the 
latter for $2,450. It is a small octavo pamphlet 
in old marbled wrappers, and was inspired 
by the anti-Jeffersonian Federalism prevalent 
in New England at the time of its publication. 
Written when Bryant was a mere child, it is 
considered one of the most remarkable per- 
formances in the annals of American litera- 
ture. 


“THe Jos, THE MAN, THE Boss,” by Kath- 
erine M. H. Blackford and Arthur Newcomb, 
announced by Doubleday, Page & Co., is the 
latest outcome of the efficiency movement. 
Dr. Blackford is a leading member of the 
Efficiency Society, well known as a lecturer 
on business problems. She and Mr. New- 
comb here discuss the problem, so difficult in 
a big business, of the wastes involved in unin- 
telligent employment and dismissal of men. 
The authors suggest that every big business 
should have an Employment Department, to 
take sole charge of “hiring and firing.” Dr. 
Blackford believes that most of the wasted 
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GERMANY’S PHOTO STAMP Craze, to which ref- 
erence has already been made in the PustisH- 
ERS’ WEEKLY, has been introduced in New York 
City by the firm of Joseph Koehler, Inc., of 
150 Park Row. These stamps give perfect 
miniature views of scenes of interest in dif- 
ferent places, are genuine photographs, hence 
lose nothing by being reproduced. They come 
in sets of sixteen on a sheet with perforated 
edges, and already the house which makes 
them has a number of sets in stock, notably 
a series of views of New York. A set of Ni- 
agara Falls is ready, and among those in prep- 
aration are Atlantic City, Washington, and “A 
trip around the World.” These stock sets sell 
to the trade at $3.00 per hundred sheets, and 
when made to order from photographs sup- 
plied by the dealer the price for the first thou- 
sand is $40.00 and for re-orders $30.00 per 
thousand. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


BattrmoreE, Mp.—W. H. Cullimore & Sons, 
booksellers and stationers, are reported in the 
hands of a receiver. 


BELLE Fourcue, S. D.—Jos. E. Arnold suc- 
ceeds L. G. Robinson, books, stationery, etc. 


BLooMINTON, ItL.—V. Griffin has succeeded 
R. I. Spafford, owner of the Book and Art 
Shop. 

Cuicaco, Itr.—The W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., 


publishers, printers and booksellers, recently 
sustained a loss by fire. 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The Dial removed on May 
11th to 632 South Sherman Street. 


Ciovis, Cat.—F. E. Buckman has pur- 
chased the book and stationery business of 
H. D. Carver, at 2017 Mariposa Street, Fresno, 
Cal., and will continue this at the same loca- 
tion. 


Detta, Coto.—E. P. Barrows succeeds W. 
G. Cook, books, drugs, etc. 


Deminc, N. H—De Crocker & Son have 
sold their interest in the Deming Book and 
Stationery Store to V. H. Weast. 


Durant, Oxira—W. H. Reilly has pur- 
yom the Durant Book Store from Mrs. T. 
. Gill. 


FIsHKILL, N. Y.—The Highland Stationery 
Co., booksellers, newsdealers and _ stationers, 
are reported to have filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Gens Faris, N. Y.—Rae R. Supernant, of 
Moody & Supernant, booksellers, newsdealers 


and stationers, has bought C. M. Moody’s in- 
terest. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The W. K. Stewart Co. 
expect to move into their new three-story 
building at 44 East Washington Street on 
May 18th. 

Los ANGELES, Cat.—The Pacific Coast Nov- 
elty Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000, the interested persons 
being M. R. Mount, E. G. Mount and C. W. 


energy in the world comes from the right | Mount. 


man in the wrong position. 





NEBRASKA City, Nes.—H. R. Carlton, book- 
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seller and stationer, is reported to be offering 
70 cents on the dollar. 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Hutchinson’s Book 
Store has purchased the entire stock of R. W. 
Taber, bookseller and stationer, of Taber 
Street. 

New York City.—The Bruno-Hessling Co., 
after May Ist, will be located in the Putnam 
Building, 2 West 45th Street. 

Norristown, Pa.—Edgar D. Shaffer, book- 
seller and printer, is succeeded by E. S. 
Godshalk. 


RANTOUL, Itt.—W. E. Cozine has purchased 
the drug, book and stationery business of the 
T. B. Thompson Est. 

SHELBYVILLE, I11r.—The Busy Bee Co. suc- 
ceeds Klauser & Co., dealing in books, sta- 
tionery and news. C. H. Beetle and F. D. 
Miller are partners in the new firm. 


SoutH Benp, Inp.—The Freyermuth Art 
Co. is reported offering 33 1-3 cents on the 
dollar. 


Tacon, Artz—Moore & Pauli have pur- 
chased Machen’s Book Store. 


Toronto, Can.—The McAinsh & Co., Ltd., 
publishers, booksellers and importers, 4-12 
College Street, announce the incorporation 
under letters patent of the business conducted 
for some years past as a partnership by D. T. 
McAinsh and B. T. Ripley. The new com- 
pany has acquired the entire assets and good- 
will of D. T. McAinsh & Co., and both part- 
ners continue their interest in the business. 
Mr. J. G. Oliver becomes a director of the 
company and one of the active managers. 


_Vinita, OxKia.—John Bero, of Parsons, 
Kan., has purchased the Brooks Book Store 
of the Homer Brooks Estate. 


WATSONVILLE, CaL.—The Watsonville News 
Co., booksellers, newsdealers, stationers and 
printers, is succeeded by L. L. Gilmore. 


Winona, Mrinn.—G. W. Williams has suc- 
ceeded Alex McNie, bookseller and stationer. 
Mr. McNie retires after a long business ca- 
— having established the present store in 
1861. 


PICK-UPS. 
POPULAR PASTE. 

A STATIONER in the cotton belt wrote a 
manufacturer of blank books, asking that he 
use a different kind of paste, as the kind now 
in use was so much liked by the rats in his 


store that they chewed off the covers to get 
at the paste. 





AUCTION SALES. 


_May 19TH AND 20TH AT 2:30 P, M. (two ses- 
sions). Catalogue of the private libraries of 
the late Judge Willard Phillips and his son, 
Willard Q. Phillips, together with other small 
lots. (929 lots.) —Libbie. 

MAY IQTH AND 20TH AT 2:30 P. M. (two ses- 
sessions). Catalogue of the private library 
of the late Robert T. S. Lowell. (No. 568; 872 
lots.) —M erwin. 
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My I0TH AT IO A. M. AND 2 P.M. (two ses- 
sions). A collection of books and pamphlets 
relating to America, including many rare 
items, books on the Revolution, etc. (No. 
1029; 697 lots.) —Anderson. 

May 21ST AT 2:30 P. M.; MAy 22D AT 10:30 
A. M. AND 2:30 P. M. (three sessions). Cata- 
logue of a collection of Americana, including 
selections from the library of the late John R. 
Thomson, U. S. Senator from New Jersey; 
also a library of books on old New York. 
(No. 569; 971 lots.) —Merwin. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
CATALOGUES OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


N. J. Bartlett & Co., Boston, No. 28 Corn- 
hill. Spring list of books. (No. 60; 542 titles.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, New York, 150 W. 34th 
St. Catalogue of many rare pamphlets col- 
lected by Samuel Sitgreaves, member of Con- 
gress in 1794, books from the private library of 
the late Henry B. Dawson. (No. 28; 843 
titles. ) 

Jos. Baer & Co., Frankfurt A. M. Hochstr. 
6. Lagerkatalog: Judaica und Hebrarica. No. 
625; 2,492 titles.) 

Brockhaus, Leipzig, Querstr. 16. Monthly 
list of important new publications of all litera- 
tures. (No. 3.) 

F. C. Carter, London, W. 71 Middle Lane. 
Hornsey Book List Africana. (No. 45; 373 
titles.) 

—America. (No. 44; 226 titles.) 

—Australasia, New Zealand and the South 
Seas. (No. 46; 201 titles.) 

——British topography. (No. 43; 1,065 
titles.) 

W. & G. Foyle, London, W. C., 121-123 
Charing Cross Rd. Catalogue of technical 
and scientific books. (No. 7.) 

Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, Konigstr. 20. 
Nene Folge; Architektur,—monographien der 
kirchlichen un profanen banden knaler einzel- 
ner stadle (no. 6—7; 1,901 titles.) 

T. James & Co., Southampton, 34 Bernard 
St. Catalogue of books; first editions; books 
illustrated with old colored plates; art; his- 
tory; sporting [etc.] (No. 129; 447 titles.) 

Lang, Rome, via Margutta 532. Cata- 
logue; medecine ancienne. (No. 19; 1,376 
titles. ) 

G. Lemallier, Paris, 25 rue de Chateandun. 
Livries anciens et modernes, rares, curieux on 
singuliers en tous genres. (No. 284; 2,713 
titles. ) 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 330 E. Ohio 
St. Catalogue of Americana. (No. 43; 1,134 
titles.) 

P. F. Madigan, New York, 501 Fifth Ave. 
Catalogue of autograph letters, historical docu- 
ments and manuscripts. 

Maggs Bros., London, W. C., 109 Strand. 
Bookbindings, historic and artistic. (No. 324; 
146 items.) 

Morris Book Shop, Chicago, 71 E. Adams 
St. Book catalogue: Part I, Audubon’s Quad- 
rupeds, Art [etc.]. Part II, second portion 


of the library of the late W. B. Gibbs. (No. 
61; 334 titles.) 
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Allen, Philip Schuyler, and Philipson, Paul 
Herman. Easy German conversation. N. Y., 


Holt. c. 53-+229 p. il. D. (Educational text- 
books), 90 c. 


Antin, Mary. They who knock at our gates; 
a complete gospel of immigration; with il. 
by Jos. Stella. Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 
11+142 p. D. $1 n. 

Author knows what it is to be an immigrant, poor, 
oppressed and ignorant and, therefore, what she 
writes on the immigration ee has added weight. 
The problem divides itself into three parts; 1, A 
question of principle: Have we any right to regulate 
immigration?; 2, A question of fact: What is the 
nature of our present immigration?; 3, A question of 
interpretation: Is immigration good for us? Book 
is a contribution toward answering these questions. 


Auerbach, Jos. Smith. Essays and miscel- 
lanies. In 2 v., N. Y., Harper. c. 16+312; 


2+326 p. D. $3.n., bxd. 
Contents: V. I., Foreward of Mr. Joseph H. Choate; 


Author’s preface; Bible and modern life; Bible words | 


and phrases; Future in America; English style; One 
phase of journalism; Responsibility of the community 
to the hospital; Search of Belisarius; Literature and 
the practical world; v. 2, A club; Lesson of Bishop 
Potter’s life; Protest of the Democratic Party; The 
university journal; President Roosevelt and the trusts; 
Matthew Arnold. 


Barger, G: The simpler natural bases. N. Y., 
Longmans. 8+215 p. (40 p. bibl.) fig. tabs. 
O. (Monographs on biochemistry). $1.80 n. 


By professor of chemistry, Royal Holloway College, 
University of London. 


Barrington, Emilie Isabel, [Mrs. Russell Bar- 
rington]. Essays on the purpose of art; 
past and present creeds of English painters. 
N. Y., Longmans. 19+421 p. O. $2.75 n. 
Contents: Present conditions unfavorable to the 


creation of permanent art; Finer facts of nature; 
National individuality; Personal individuality in art; 


The “something” said by Leighton which “nothing has | 


said before’; The “something” said by Watts which 
“nothing has said before”; Reality of the spiritual 
life in art: Conclusion. 


Blackford, Katherine M. H., M. D., and New- 
comb, Arth. The job, the man, the boss; il. 
from photographs. Garden City, N. Y., Dou- 
bleday, Page. c. 17+266 p. O. $1.50 n. 
Scientific discussion of the ways of determining per- 

sonal characteristics and mental and physical fitness 

of any man for any job. Tells the boss how to 
analyze men; tells him how to save in human energy 
the waste effort of the right man in the wrong posi- 


tion; and tells the man how to decide for himself 
what is his real job. 


Blunt, Rev. Hugh Fs. Fred Carmody, pitcher. 
N. Y., Devin-Adair Co. 190 p. 85 c. n. 


Boyd, W: From Locke to Montessori; a crit- | 
ical account of the Montessori point of view. | 


N. Y., Holt. 272 p. D. $1.25 n. 


By lecturer in education, University of Glasgow. 
Without disparagement of Mme. Montessori, author 
traces the genesis of the principles of her system 
in the writings and practice of a number of famous 
educators, such as Locke, Coudillac, Itard and 
oe again System is examined and critized at length. 
ndex. 
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Brent, Bp. C: H:, D.D. Presence. 


Longmans. c. 8+53 p. D. 50 c. n. 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands here explains his 
conception of the Presence, human and Divine. 


Brown, W: Garrott. The new politics and 
other papers. Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 
235 p. por. O. bds., $1.75 n. 


Writer played a prominent part in shaping the 
Democratic policies that led to the nomination and 
election of Woodrow Wilson. This posthumous col 
lection of his most important papers treats of such 
subjects as The new politics, Prophetic voices about 
America, The immediate peril of the negro, and with 
the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft and the 
early months of President Wilson. 


Burr, G: Lincoln, ed. Narratives of the witch- 
craft cases, 1648-1706; with 3 facsimiles. N. 
Y., Scribner. c. 18+ 467 p. O. (Original nar- 
ratives of early Am. history) $3 n. 
Narratives, not documents, have been chosen; but 

for those regions where no narrative of witchcraft 

exists (3. e., outside New England), court record: 
have taken their place. Index. 

Carmichael, Rob. Dan. 
bers. N. Y., Wiley. 
monograph ser.) $1 n. 


Carr, W: Kearney. 
some odds and ends. 
ward & Lothrop. c. ’13. 9-208 p. 12°, $1.50 


Caspar, C. N., Co. Caspar’s supplement to 
Official quarter sectional atlas of Milwau- 
kee, 1906 to 1914. Milwaukee, C. N. Cas- 
par Co. c. 128 p. maps. f°, hf. mor., mount- 
ed on pap., $20 n.; mounted on cloth, $25 n. 


mM is 


The theory of mem- 
c. 8°, (Mathematical 


Capitalistic morality; 
Wash., D. Ge Wood- 


| Cave, E: The boy’s camp book; a guide book 


based upon the annual encampment of a boy 

scout troop; the second of a series of handy 

volumes of information and inspiration. 

Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page. c. 

14+194 p. il. diagrs. D. 50 c. n. 

Contains the many things the boy camper should 
know, with full instructions for camping under many 
conditions. Sanitation, hospital, police, cooking kits, 
transportation, discipline, selection of site, precau- 
tions, etc., are all discussed. 


Clark, J: Bates. Social justice without So- 
cialism. Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 49 Pp. 
D. (Barbara Weinstock lectures on the 
morals of trade.) 50 c. n. 

Holds that Socialism in the sense that capital should 
get nothing and labor all the returns is neither right 
nor judicious, but that social justice, a state in which 
the hig is really by, for, and of the people, 

osses and rings have no power, is the real re- 
form toward which we should strive. Capital would 
then receive a fair return, labor would be paid better, 


fair competition and progress would be the necessary 
and inevitable results. 


Comprehensive (The) standard dictionary of 
the English language; designed to give 
orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and 
etymology of about 48,000 words and phrases 
in the speech and literature of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples; 1,000 pictorial illus- 
trations; abridged from the Funk & Wag- 
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nalls New Standard dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, by Ja. C. Fernald. N. Y,, 
Funk & W. c. 8+680 p. O. $1 n. 


Cressy, Will M. Continuous vaudeville; with 
ils. by Hal Merritt. Bost., Badger. c. 
p. il. pors. D. $1 n. 


Collection of humorous stories of the stage and 
its people. 


D’Arcy, Bp. C: F:, D.D. What is the church? 


N. Y., Longmans. 8 p. D. (Kikuyu tracts) 
pap. 4c. n.; per doz., 36. c. n. 


Davis, R: Harding. The boy scout. 


Scribner. c. 48 p. front. S. 50 c. n. 

Tells how Jimmie Reeder, boy scout, started off 
for his two weeks’ camping. 
gave his sister Sadic ten cents to go to the “movies,” 
which ten cents he had to save by getting off the 
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Before he left home he | Kelly, Florence Finch, [Mrs. Allen Kelly]. 
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Jones, Arth. F. 


train and walking five miles in the heat, carrying a | 


heavy bag and knapsack. This was his “good turn” 
for the day. How this little office-boy’s action resulted 
in saving a firm from ruin, making possible the mar- 


riage of two lovers, and freeing thousands of slaves | 


in the Amazon rubber country makes the story. 


Dawson, Coningsby, i. e., Coningsby W: 
Florence on a certain night; and other 
poems. N. Y., Holt. c. 12+130 p. D. $1.25 n. 


Eucken, Rudolf Christof. The problem of 
human life; as viewed by the great thinkers 
from Plato to the present time; tr. from the 
German by Williston S. Hough and W. R. 
Boyce Gibson. Rev. and enl. ed. N. Y.,, 
Scribner. c. ’09, ’14. 25-+614 p. O. $2 n. 


Fowler, C: Evan. A practical treatise on sub- 
aqueous foundations; including the coffer- 
dam process for piers and dredges and 
dredging; with numerous practical exam- 
ples from actual work. N. Y., Wiley. c. 
43+814 p. figs. fold. pls. 8°, $7.50 n. 


Freshfield, Douglas W: Hannibal once more. 
[N. Y., Longmans]. 4+120 p. il. fold. 
maps. O. $1.40 n. 

Treats of the classical texts relating to Hannibal’s 


passage of the — from the point of view of an 
Alpine traveler and topographer. 


Goldman, Emma. The social significance of | 


the modern drama. Cc. 315 
p. por. $1 n. 
Under Scandinavian drama discusses Ibsen and 


Bost., Badger. 


Strinberg; German drama takes up Sudermann, 
Hauptmann and _ Wedekind; French, Maeterlinck, 
Rostand and _ Brieux; English, Shaw, Galsworthy, 


Houghton and Sowerby; Irish, Yeats, Robinson and 
Murray; Russian, Tolstoy, Tchekhof, Gorki and 


Andreyev. In each case typical dramas are dis- 
cussed. 


Howells, W: Dean. The seen and the unseen 


at Stratford-on-Avon; a fantasy. N. Y., 
Harper. c. 112 p. O. $1 n. 
Mr. Howells relates how he met the shades of 


Shakespeare and Bacon at Cheltenham at a perform- 
ance of “Midsummer Night’s dream,” when he 
frankly eavesdropped and tells what they had to say 
about the ee - _Then he went to Stratford for the 
Shakespeare festival and the two shades traveled on 
the same train, but when they arrived in the town 
found | difficulty in obtaining lodging on account of 
Bacon’s unpopularity. Shakespeare told Mr. Howells 
all about it a few days later. They met constantly 
during the festival and the wise, witty, and whim- 
sical conversation of the great Bard make delightful 
reading, while Bacon appears as a most gentle, friendly 
shade, though a trifle dogmatic and very solemn. 


International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 


ton, Pa. _The window trimmer’s handbook; 
a convenient reference book for all persons 





interested in the displaying of merchandise 
of all kinds in show windows, show cases, 
and store interiors. Scranton, Pa., Internat’l 
Textbk. Co. c. 164315, 5 p. il. tabs. 24°, 
$1.25; mor., $1.50 


Lumber manufacturing ac- 
counts. N. Y., Roland Press. 112 p. 8°, 
(Roland accounting ser.) hf. leath., $2. 


Keller, Gottfried. Die drei gerechten kam- 
macher ; ed. with notes and vocab. by Harry 
T. Collings. Bost., Heath. c. 8+149 p. 


por. S. (Heath’s modern language ser.) 35 c. 
Editor is professor of German, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Modern industry, in relation to the family, 
health, education, morality. N. Y., Long- 


mans. c. 147 p. D. $1 n. 
Substance of four lectures delivered in 1913 at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. First deals 


with effects of modern industrial conditions on the 
family, the separating of men from wives and chil- 
dren, long hours of work for men, women and chil- 
dren, etc.; second, the effects on health of the un- 
sanitary conditions, long hours, etc.; third and fourth 
treat of education and morality of industrial workers. 


Kidd, B. J., D.D. How can I be sure that 


I am a Catholic? N. Y., Longmans. 24 p. 
S. (Modern Oxford tracts.) pap., 20 c. 


King, H: Melville, D.D. Thinking God’s 
thoughts after him; a retired man’s medita- 
tions. Bost., Badger. c. 285 p. D. (Lib. 


of religious thought.) $1.25 n. 

Contents: Certainty of faith; The Bible, our great 
educational asset; The church of Christ in the nine- 
teenth century; Peace and light om the cross, an 
interpretation; Mrs. Emma Willard, the pioneer in 
the higher education of women. 


Kinney, Troy, and Kinney, Marg. West. So- 
cial dancing of to-day; demonstrated by J: 
Murray Anerson; with 29 diagrs. and 42 
ils. from photographs. N. Y., Stokes. c. 
12+49 p. O. bds., $1 n. 


Instructions for dancing in their many variations— 
the one step, Boston, esitation waltz, Argentine 
tango, and the Brazilian maxixe, illustrated by photo- 

raphs and diagrams giving exact positions for the 
eet. 
Kittredge, Mable Hyde. Practical homemak- 

ing; a textbook for young housekeepers. N. 

Y., Century Co. c. 11-153 p. 12°, 60 c. 


La Branche, G: M. L. The dry fly and fast 
water; fishing with the floating fly on 
American trout streams ; together with some 
observations on fly fishing in general. N. 
Y., Scribner. c. 7+218 p. O. $2 n. 

Gives clear and entertaining description of the uses 
of the dry fly on rapid streams under the greatest 
variety of conditions. 

Laisant, Charles-Ange. Mathematics. [New 
popular ed.] Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Page. c. 8+156 p. il. D. (Thresholds 
of science ser.) 50 c. n. 


Lane, Ralph Norman Angell, [“Norman An- 
gell, pseud.] Arms and industry; a study 
of the foundations of international polity. 
N. Y., Putnam. C. 45+248 p. D. $1.25 n. 
Shows nature of forces which are transforming 


the relationship of states, and to some extent the 
mechanism as a whole. Large portion of book is 


devoted to showing the interaction of material and 
moral forces in politics, the relation of nationality and 
political 
mulgates. 


idealism the theories 


Index. 


to the author pro- 
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Lea, Ja. J., comp. Lea’s cotton book, con- 
taining a statistical history of the Ameri- 
can cotton crop (from 1875-76 to 1912-13, 
inclusive) with addenda. [New Orleans, 
La., Hauser Pr.] c. 124—4 p. il. pors. map, 
tabs. facsim. 8°, $2. 


Lee, R: H: The letters of Richard Henry 
Lee; collected and ed. by Ja. Curtis Bal- 
lagh; published under the auspices of The 
National Soc. of the Colonial Dames of 
America. v. 2. N. Y., Macmillan. c. 13-+-608 
p. O. $2.50 n. 


Lennox, Agnes Gordon. 

N. Y., J: Lane. 328 p. D. $1.25 n. 

Fay Beaumont and her brother make a compact 
never to marry. Later on, she learns that he is only 
prevented from marrying Mollie de Lisle by this 
romise. She proposes a secret marriage with Lord 
Malcolm Kinross, in order to clear Pat’s path. She 
takes the step without any notion of the obligations 
entailed, and is filled with horror on learning to 
what she has pledged herself. Lord Malcolm is killed 
in a motor accident. Second part of book tells of 
Fay’s marriage to Dick Garnett, entered into in a 
= of friendship and of her finding out that friend- 
ship is not satisfying. 


A girl’s marriage. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Addresses and letters; ed. 
by C: W. Moores. N. Y., Am. Bk. Co. c. 
224 p. S. (Eclectic Eng. classics.) 20 c. 


Livingston, G: Field crop production; a 
text-book for elementary courses in schools 
and brief courses in colleges. N. Y., Mac- 
millan. c. 20+420 p. il. diagrs. D. (Rural 
text-book ser.) $1.40 n. 
By assistant professor of 

University. 

MacKaye, Percy, i. e., Percy Wallace. Saint 
Louis; a civic masque. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page. c. 22+99 p. il. D. $1 n. 
Masque to be performed at the end of May at the 

celebration commemorating the 1s5oth anniversary of 

the founding of Saint Louis in which representatives 
of the great cities of the two Americas will take part. 

Marvin, Frederic Rowland. Poems and trans- 
lations. Bost., Sherman, French. c. 250 p. 
por. O, $1.50 n. 


Matheson, Annie. Leaves of prose; with two 
studies by May Sinclair. [N. Y., Oxford 
Univ.]. ’12. 8+315 p. 12°, $2 n. 

Metcalf, J: Calvin. American literature. 
Richmond, Va., B. F. Johnson Pub. c. 415 
p. il. pors. D. $1.25. 

By professor of English in Richmond College. 

Morris, Gouverneur. The incandescent lily; 
and other stories. N. Y., Scribner. c. 314 
p. D. $1.25 n. 

Contents: Incandescent lily; Custody of the child; 

The championship; Tango in ten teachings; You can’t 
et away with it; Perfect gentleman of Pelham Bay 


ark; Legay Pelham’s headache; The Bostonian; Le- 
gay Pelham’s protégée; The back seat. 


Moule, Bp. Handley Carr Glyn, D.D. “That 
they all may be one.” N. Y., Longmans. 8 
p. D. (Kikuyu tracts.) pap. 4 c. n.; per 
doz., 36 c. n. 

Myers, C: S: A text-book of experimental 
psychology, with laboratory exercises. In 
2 pts. Pt. 1, Text-book; with plate and 24 
figures and diagrams; pt. 2, Laboratory ex- 
ercises; with 42 figures and diagrams. 2d. 
ed. N. Y., Longmans, ‘II. 14+344; 107 p. 
(bibls.) O. Pt. 1, $1.75 n.; pt. 2, 90 c. n.; 
complete, $2.50 n.; formerly $3.20 n. 


agronomy, Ohio State 
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Myers, Garry Cleveland. A study in inci- 
dental memory. N. Y., Science Press. 
3+108 p. (4 p. bibl.) tabs. diagrs. 8°, 
(Archives of psychology), $1.25; pap. $1. 

Nason, Arth. Huntington. James Shirley, 
dramatist: a biographical and critical study. 
N. Y., [The author.] ’13. il. $3; hf. mor., $3.50. 


Neve, Juergen Ludwig, D.D. The Augsburg 
confession; a brief review of its history and 
an interpretation of its doctrinal articles; 
with introductory disccussions on confes- 
sional questions. Phil., Lutheran Pub. Soc. 
c. 160 p. D. 75 c. n. 


New York Commercial. America’s leading 
manufacturers. 2d ed. [N. Y., New York 
Commercial.] c. various paging. il. 4°, $s. 

Nicholson, J: Page. Catalogue of the library 
relating to the War of the Rebellion, 1861- 
1866. Phil., [Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the U. S., Commandary of the 
State of Penn., Flanders Bldg.] (Priv. pr.) 


Noble, Marg. E., [“Sister Vivedita,” pseud.], 
and Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. Myths oi 
the Hindus and Buddhists; with 32 ils. in 
color by Indian artists under the supervi- 
sion of Abanindro Nath Tagore. N. Y., 
Holt. 12+400 p. O. $4.50 n. 

Author lived in India for years and was regarded 
by natives almost as one of themselves. Her death 
occurred before she had finished book, which was 
completed by Dr. Coomaraswamy and illustrated by 
native artists. Contents: bey | of the Indo- 
Aryan races; The Ramayana; The Mahabhara; 
Krishna; Buddha; Shiva; Other _ stories from tl 
Puranas, epics and veda’s; Conclusion. 

Olcott, W: Tyler. Sun lore of all ages; a 
collection of myths and legends concerning 
the sun and its worship; with 30 full page 
il. and several drawings. N. Y., Putnam. 
C. 13+346 p. O. $2.50 n., bxd. 
Solar myth lies at the foundation of all mythology 

and is here traced in its various forms and 


festations. Contents: Solar creation myths; Ancient 
ideas of the sun and moon; Solar mythology; Solar 
folk-lore; Sun worship; Sun-catcher myths; Solar 
festivals; Solar omens, traditions, and superstitions; 


Solar significance of burial customs, orientation, em- 


blematic and symbolic forms of the sun; Sun re- 
vealed by science. Index. 
Palmer, Howard. Mountaineering and ex- 


ploration in the Selkirks; a record ot 
pioneer work among the Canadian Alps, 
1908-1912; with 2 maps and 21g illustrations. 
N. Y., Putnam. c. 27+439 p. O. $5 n., bxd. 
Description and history of the territory of the 
Selkirks, covering about 600 square miles in the 
northerly part. Author is first to have surveyed and 
photographed the region. 
Parker, R: To-day; a novel from the drama 
by G: Broadhurst and Abraham S. Shomer. 
N. Y., Macaulay Co. c. 304 p. il. D. $1.25 n. 


Patterson, Rev. Rob. J. The happy art of 
catching men; a story of good Samaritan- 
ship. N. Y., Doran. c. 12+229 p. D. $1 n. 


American edition of “Catch-my-pal” published in 

1912, 

Pinchot, Gifford. The training of a forester; 
with 8 illustrations. Phil. Lippincott. c. 
9-149 p. pls. D. $1 n. 
Designed especially to give correct inside informa- 

tion to all those who, whether for themselves or 

for others, are considering forestry as a career. _It 
contains in brief compass valuable and interestin 

facts touching the work and shows the relation 0 


forestry to other important activities in our modern 
life. 
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Planck, Max. ‘The theory of heat radiation; 
auth. tr. by Morton Masius. Phil., Blakis- 
ton. 15-+225 p. il. 8°, $2. 


Prang Co. Graphic drawing books. In 9 
bks. N. Y., Prang Co. il. charts. (part. 
col.) Bk. 1-4, ea, 15 c.; 5-8, ea, 20 c; 
bk. 9, 35 c¢. 

Price, E: W. The essence of astronomy; 
things everyone should know about the sun, 
moon and stars. N. Y., Putnam. c. 14-4207 
p. (7% p. bibl.) il. diagrs. D. $1 n. 

Answers in untechnical language the everyday ques- 
tions of everyday people. ndividual chapter is de- 
voted to each member of the solar system. Special 
space is given to “‘freaks and oddities of the skies.” 

here is a chronological table of the great events 
and discoveries of astronomy. 

Program, [architectural] American  stud- 
ent competitions, school year 1912-13. Phil., 
Stanton & Mann. c. 12 p. 36 pls. plans. 4°, 
$2.50. 


Randall, J: Arth. Exercises in heat. N. Y., 
Wiley. c. 29 p. il. 4°, (Wiley Technical 
ser.), pap., 26 c. n. 


Reeve, Arth. B: The dream doctor; the new 
adventures of Craig Kennedy, scientific de- 
tective; il. by Will Foster. N. Y., Hearst's 
Internat’] Lib. Co. c. ’13, ’14. 379 p. D. 
$1.35 n. 

_A young newspaper reporter is assigned to watch- 

ing the movements of Craig Kennedy, his detective 

friend. Results of his experience make twenty-four 
stories, each a detective novel in a nutshell. 

Rhodes, H: J. The art of lithography; a 
complete practical manual of planographic 
printing; 120 il. and 2 folding plates. N. 


Y., Van Nostrand. 15+327 p. O. $3.50 n. 


By instructor in lithography, Royal Technical Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 


Richardson, Mrs. Anna Steese. Better babies 


and their care. N. Y., Stokes. c. 16+238 
p. D. 75 c. n. 
Contents: Preparation for motherhood; Baby’s 


birthday; Fresh air and sleep as health producers; 

How the normal baby grows; Baby-comfort through 

clothes; Defects and habits; Baby’s ailments and 

how to treat them; Nursery emergencies; Diet for 
older children. 

Richardson, G: Washington. The slide rule 
simplified. [Chic., G. D. Clougher & Co.] 
c. 64 p. il. diagrs. 4°, $1. 

Roberts, Myrtle Glenn. The foot of the rain- 


bow; [drama]. San Francisco, Elder. c. 
11—45 p. 8°, $1. 


Roche, Mrs. Ruby Adelaide Benedict. Sales- 
manship for women; a complete analysis of 
the fundamental principles of salesmanship ; 
and a discussion of sales principles as 
womankind should apply them. 2d. ed. N. 
Y., Roland Press. 137 p. 12°, $1. 


Roche, Rev. W: A child’s prayers to Jesus. 
Ist and 2d ser. N. Y., Longmans. No 
paging. il. T. complete, 30 c. n.; pap., ea., 
4c. n.; per doz., 36 c. n. 

Scarborough, G: The lure; il. from scenes in 
= play. N. Y., Dillingham. c. 300 p. D. 

1.25 n. 
Founded on the play of the same name. 

Seebohm, Frederic. Customary acres, and 
their historical importance; being a series 
of unfinished essays. N. Y., Longmans. 
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13+274 p. figs. fold. charts. fold. maps. 
(part. col.) O. $4 n. 


Examination and tracing of the influence of tribal 
landholding on economic history. This tribal landhold- 
ing developed into the open field system of the village 
community traceable in many parts of Europe. Index. 


Shute, H: A: The misadventures of three 
good boys; that is to say, fairly good boys; 
with ils. by Sears Gallagher. Bost., Hough- 
ton Mifflin. c. 8+280 p. D. $1.25 n. 


A gang of three “holy terrors” get their fun and 
work off their surplus energies in various enterprises 
designed also to make money for them. Hence we 
find them editing a local paper; undertaking the 
business of bill posting; underwriting a_ contract for 
the collection of garbage, etc., in all of which they 
bring disaster upon their fellow townsmen. Many 
amusing incidents are told of forbidden fishing ex- 
cursions, and the whole book is a breezy, hilarious 
narrative. 


Simons, Thdr. Compressed air. N. Y., Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 173 p. il. 8°, $1.50 n. 


Strathan, Ja. The Maréchale, (Catherine 
Booth-Clibborn). N. Y., Doran. c. 11+-303 
p. il. pors. D. $1.25 n. 

Catherine Booth-Clibborn is the eldest daughter of 
General Booth. When her father decided to enlarge 
the field of his labors, it was this slip of a girl 
who was given to France. She was the first repre- 
sentative of Salvationism on the continent of Europe, 
and for many years the leading spirit of the move- 
ment in France and Switzerland. The Marechale is 
the title she is known by in France. Book is by her 
son-in-law, who writes her life by means of series of 
vivid and typical pictures taken from her varied career. 


Stuck, Hudson, D.D. Ten thousand miles with 
a dog sled; a narrative of winter travel in 
interior Alaska. N. Y., Scribner. c. il. 
pors. fold. map. O. $3.50 n. 


Author has traveled during the winter season over 
a large part of Alaska by dog-sled and this account of 
his adventures and experiences in good weather and 
bad, over snow, ice, and through forests, gives a 
vivid picture not only of the outdoor life of that 
isolated country but of the people of all kinds through- 
out Alaska and of their life and hardships. Index. 


Taylor, Ja. Monroe, D.D. Before Vassar 
opened; a contribution to the history of the 
higher education of women in America. 
Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 2+287 p. il. 
pors. D. $1.30 n. 


Authoritative account of the early days of the edu- 
cation of women in America, with a full record of 
the events leading up to the founding of Vassar, in- 
cluding character sketch of Matthew Vassar. Book 
is fully documented from letters, journals, etc. Author 
retired in February from the presidency of Vassar 
College after many years of service. 


Winterburn, Florence May Hall, [Mrs. G: 
W: Winterburn], and others. Novel ways 
of entertaining. N. Y., Harper. c. 3+212 
p. S. (Books for the household) $1. n. 


Suggestions for novel ways of entertaining. In- 
door entertaining includes afternoon teas, dinner-giving, 
games for house parties and cards. Among the forms 
of outdoor entertaining are dining on the roof, the 

orch tea, ne in woods and on the beach. 
There are also hints for children’s parties. 


Wolzogen, Baron Ernst von. Florian Mayr 
[der Kraft-Mayr]; a humorous tale of mu- 
sical life; English by E: Breck and C: 
Harvey Genung. N. Y., Huebsch. c. 402 
p. D. $1.35 n. nde 
Story of musical life in Germany. Hero is a 

pianist who is always getting into trouble because 
of his soft heart and quick temper. Abbé Liszt is 
one of the chief figures of the tale. Scene is Wei- 
mar, for many years the Mecca of all music lovers, 
and Berlin, with its intrigue, its gaiety and its in- 
congruously woven social fabric. There is a love 
affair beset with difficulties and vivid pictures of bo- 
hemian life drawn with humor and truth. 
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Subscription Rates. 


One year, postage prepaid in the United States, $4.00; 
foreign, $5.00. 


Single copies, 10 cents. Educational Number, in 
leatherette, 50 cents; Christmas Bookshelf, 25 cents. 


Advertising Rates. 


 cn5sccennedsddea theses scdstiadsencke $25 00 
ses athndee a waded ociedionn S aaurenarsn 14 00 
SOOT OLS TT TT TCE T TEC TE TTT eT 7 00 
Mis vine Sota cheded dent heiocbekhnes 4 00 
TE: SE, «4 censuiwadtenabatsatensies 2 00 


The above rates are for unspecified positions. Spe- 
cial rates for preferred positions (full pages only). 

Higher rates are charged for the Summer Reading, 
Educational Number and Christmas Bookshelf, and 
for the monthly Book Review supplement sections. 

Advertising copy should reach us Tuesday noon— 
earlier if proof is desired out-of-town. Forms close 
Thursday night. 

Under the heading “BOOKS WANTED” book- 
trade subscribers, under their own names, are given 
five nonpareil lines (exclusive of address) free adver- 
tisement for specific books out of print in any issue 
except special numbers, but not exceeding 100 lines a 
year. f over five lines are sent the excess is at 
10 cents a line. Books not out of print, unspecified 
wants, repeated matter, and all advertisements from 
non-subscribers, cost 10 cents a line. Objectionable 
books are excluded so far as they are noted. 

In answering, please state edition, condition and 
price, including postage or express charges. Houses 
that will deal exclusively on a cash-on-delivery basis 
should put [Cash] after their firm name. The ap- 
pearance of advertisements in this column, or else- 
where in the WEEKLY, does not furnish a guarantee 
of credit. While it endeavors to safeguard its 
columns by withholding the privileges of advertising 
should occasion arise, booksellers should take usual 
precautions in extending credit, 

“Books Wanted” must be designated by actual title, 
not by “any.” 

Write your wants plainly, on one side of the sheet 
only. Illegible “‘wants’” are ignored. The WEEKLY is 
not responsible for errors. Parties with whom there 
is no account must pay in advance. 











Under “BOOKS FOR SALE” or for other small 
undisplayed advertisements, the charge is 10 cents a 
nonpareil line. No reduction for repeated matter. 
Count seven words to the line. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. Page 
Baker & Taylor Co. (The).....cccscccccccccccccccecs 1580 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


One line, $5; two, $8; three, $12; four, $15 a year. 


BOOK MANUFACTURING 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING 


Braunworth & Co., 16 Nassau St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Near Brooklyn Bridge. 
Composition, electrotyping, printing and book- 
binding. Large and complete facilities for book- 
making. Write for representative to call. 
Consultation invited. 








Burr Printing House, Frankfort and Jacob Sts., 
New York. Complete facilities for composition, 
electrotyping, presswork and binding. 





The De Vinne Press, 395 Lafayette St., New York. 
Fine Book Work, Illustrated and Plain. 
Privately Printed and Limited Editions. 
Magazines and Catalogues of All Descriptions. 
Electrotypes. Cloth and Pamphlet Binding. 


The Merrymount Press, D. B. Updike, 232 Sum- 
mer St., Boston, undertakes all classes of print- 
ing which demand fine types, good presswork, 
accurate proofreading and tasteful typographic 
treatment. 


go sen 


The Norwood Patan, Norwood, Mass. 
J. S. Cusuinc Co., Composition and Electro. 
Berwick & Situ Co., Presswork. 
E. Fireminc & Co., Binding. 


The Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., New York 
Office, 70 Fifth Ave. All kinds of Book Print- 
ing. Binding in Cloth and Fine Leather. ‘‘Per- 
fect Bookmaking in its Entirety.” 


Stanhope Press, F. H. Gilson Company, 54-60 Stan- 
hope St., Boston. Music Books, Mathematical 
Books, Composition, Electrotyping, Printing and 
Binding. 


The Trow Press, 201-213 E. 12th St., New York. 
Modern machinery and large facilities for com- 
pce manufacturing of books and magazines. 
Composition, electrotyping, presswork and _bind- 
ing all under one roof. Aiso fine color work and 
high grade catalogs. 
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COMPOSITION AND PRESSWORK 





William G. Hewitt, 61-67 Navy St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Manufacturer o cme Peg = and magazines at 
the best competitive prices. Composition, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, presswork and pamphlet 
binding. 





International prpeentting.. Company. International 
Building, Baltimore, d. omposition (Modern 
Languages), Book Plates, Electrotyping. 








INDEXING 


C. H. Denison’s Index, also flat indexing and gold 
lettering. D. T. S. Denison, 152 E. a3d St., N. Y. 








CLOTH AND LEATHER BINDING 





The American Book Bindery, Office, 265 Cherry 
St., New York. Editions bound in cloth and 
leather. Capacity, 20,000 books daily. 


Braunworth & Co., 16 Nassau St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
near Brooklyn Bridge. 
Cloth and Leather Binding in all branches. 
Careful attention to detail. 
Special methods for promptly handling large edi- 
tions. Write and our representative will call. 


The Butler Ward Company, 34-44 Hubert Street, 
New York. Cloth and leather edition work. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 428 West Broadway, 
New York. Crowell-Quality bindings. Est. 1834. 


Eugene C. Lewis Company, 214-218 William St., New 
York. Cloth, Leather, Edition and Catalog Bind- 
ing. Also high-class pamphlet work. 





George McKibben & Son, Leather and Cloth Edi- 
tion Binding; also Flexible Work. Bush Ter- 
minal, 3d Avenue, 33d to 34th Streets, Brooklyn 
Borough, New York City. 


Pfister Book Binding Co., 141-145 East a2sth St. 
New York. Cloth and leather edition work, and 
job book-binding. 


J. F. Tapley Co., 531-535 West 37th St., New York. 
Complann Edition Cindiry for cloth and leather 
work. No order too large or too complicated for 
us—‘‘Taplex” Bindings. 


The Trow Press, 201-213 E. 12th St., New York. 
Unexcelled facilities for large editions of cloth, 
a and pamphlet binding. All under one 
roof. 


- Wolff, 518-534 West 26th St., New York. Ex- 
tensive and modern facilities for every descrip- 
tion of perfect Book Making in its entirety, 
done in our fireproof building. 








EXTRA BINDING FOR THE TRADE 


Hen Blackwell, roth St. and University Place, 
ew York. Plain and artistic Bookbinding in 
all varieties of leather, singly or in quantities. 


James Macdonald, 216 West 18th St. New York. 
inest equipped bindery in America. Purchaser 
of the entire “Club Bindery.” Levant, morocco, 
calf and other leather bindings. Solander cases 

a specialty. 





Stikeman & Co., 110-114 West St., New York. 
All Styles of binding in leather, single volume or 
in quantities. Mending, inlaying, etc. Cases for 
rare editions. 





The Trow Press, 201-213 E. 12th St., New York. A 
large staff of expert and experienced craftsmen 
who have an artistic sense as weil as mechanical 
ability. No better extra binding is produced than 
is done here. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ CLOTH 


Becker Suppl Co., 24-26 E. 13th St., New York. 
Extra cloth, Blacks and Crown Bindings—Prager- 
a Ophirleaf for stamping. The best on the 
market. 


Fab-rik-o-na Mills, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Manu- 
facturers of Wiboco Book Cloths. Sample books 
furnished on request. 


The Holliston Mills, of Norwood, Mass., manu- 
facturers of fine book cloths in all styles, colors 
and patterns. New York office, 2 West 13th St. 
Sample books furnished on request. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


The Wanaque River Paper Co., 290 Broadway, 
New York City. Manufacturers of Supatone, 
also Super and M. F. Book Papers. 


DIE CUTTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


Becker Bros. Reqraving Co., 26 East 13th St., 
New York. Fully equipped for artistic designing 
and die cutting. Established 1880. 





G. A. Hoffman, 73 4th Ave., New York. Snes 
for book ‘covers. Tools and rolls for Book- 
binders, brass type. 





HALF-TONE AND OTHER PLATES 


The Hagopian Photo-Engraving Co., 39 East 2oth 
St., New York. Pioneers in the development 
of photo-engraved plates. 








COLOR PROCESS PLATES 

Gatchel & Manning (Estab. 188) Philadelphia.. De- 
signers, Illustrators, Engravers in one or more 
colors, for Publishers and .Printers. 





MAP SPECIALISTS 

C. S. Hammond & Co., Sales Depart., 30 Church St., 

Offices and Works, 22 Thames St., N. Y. En- 
graving, printing and mounting. 
BOOK AUCTIONEERS 

Chas. Fred. Heartman, 36 ae Ave., New 

York City. I aim to protect the seller, as the 

buyer can protect himself. 


FOREIGN AND SPECIAL BOOKS 


International News Co., 83 and 85 Duane St., New 
York. Importers of German, French and Engiish 
Publications. 

William R. Jenkins Co., Sixth Ave., 48th St., New 
York. French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
other foreign books. Veterinary publications and 
books on riding and driving. 





Lemcke & Buechner, 3a West a7th St., New York. 
All foreign books and periodicals. 


Oriental Book Co., 72-76 Trinity Place, N. Y. 
Japanese and other Far Eastern Publications. 














Schoenhof Book Co., Boston, Mass. Foreign Books 
of all descriptions. Tauchnitz Coll. Catalogs. 


F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., New 
poe Domestic and foreign books and period- 
icals. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-155 West 2sth St., New 
York. Importers of Books and Periodicals. 





E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., N. Y., carry the 
largest stock of German publications in all de- 
artments. Books for learning 250 languages. 
rompt importation of books and periodicals from 
all countries. 
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DIARIES 


B. W. Huebsch, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. Annual 
and Perpetual Year Books. A popular diary. 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





E. Steiger & Co., New York, manufacture the largest 
line of Kindergarten Supplies and Constructive 
Material for Manual Training. Catalog gratis. 





SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING BOOKS 





Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O. Pub- 
lishers of the Benn Pitman System. 





Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 4sth St., New York. 


STATIONERY NOVELTIES 





William J. Burkhardt, 165 Danforth Ave., Jersey 
City. Unique Holiday Novelties, Die Stamped 
Christmas Cards, Post Cards, Calendars, Pen- 
wipers. 





TRADE LISTS, FAC-SIMILES, ETC. 


The Trow Directories and Trade Lists, 202 E. 12th 
St., New York. Lists of all businesses and pro- 
fessions in U. S., Canada and Foreign. ac- 
simile letters, folding, addressing and mailing. 


DIRECTORIES FOR THE BOOK TRADE 


Directory of Booksellers in U. S. and Canada, 
Directory of 1,500 of the best Public Libraries in 
U. S. and Canada, with name of librarian; list 
of 1,300 Private Collectors of Books, together in 
one vol., $5.00. . PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 241 W. 
asth &t., Nix 7. 





BOOK TRADE SPECIALTIES 


MAGAZINES BY SUBSCRIPTION 








Crowley the Magazine Man, Inc., 3291 3d Ave., 
N. Y. City. Wholesale only. Price book on 
request. 


MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS 


American Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





Back Numbers of Magazines supplied by Henri Ger- 
ARD, 83 Nassau St., New York. 





The Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. Complete files 
and back volumes of magazines. 





Back vols. and nos. of magazines supplied. Purta- 
DELPHIA MAGAZINE Depot, 326 N. toth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. “Out of print” Books 


and Pamphlets. Magazines, both common and | 


scarce. 








RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


Autograph Letters of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price lists. Walter R. Benjamin, 223 
Fifth Ave., New York. Pub. “The Collector,” 
$1 a year. (Established 1887.) 








Ludwig Rosenthal’s Antiquarian Bookstore, Hilde- 
gardstrasse 14, Munich, Germany. Inquiries in- 
vited. Individual treatment of buyers. 





Autograph Letters Bought and Sold. Highest price 
iven for Letters and Rare Books with Aatearey 
nscriptions. P. F. Madigan, so1 sth Ave., N. Y. 
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BOOHS WANTED 
W. Abbatt, West Chester, N. Y. 
Sands of the Sahara, Maxwell Somerville. 


J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Love Letters that Caused a Divorce, Dillingham. 


Fredk. G. Allen, 78 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 
Charles Kingsley, At Last. 


Allen Book and Printing Co., 454-456 Fulton St., 
EtGVs -tie. Bs 

Double Story, George Macdonald. 

History of Hingham, Mass., 4 vols. 

Ralph the Drummer Boy, Rousselet. 

Book of Happiness, Haines. 

Joy of Gardens, McCauley. 


American Book Co., 100 Washington Square, New 
York City. 


A Week at the Lizard, Rev. C. A. Johns. 


Chas. J. Anderson,, Box 50, Plankinton, S. D. 
The Fra (bound), vols. 1 to 7, $14 


Sagebrush Philosophy (bound), vols. 3 to 12, $7.50. 
Philistine (bound), vols. 11 to 21, $7.50. 


R. S. Anderson & Co., Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, III. 
Keeler, Charles, any books by. 

Gardner, Helen, Unofficial Patriot. 

Great Streets of the World. 


Antique Book Store, 29 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Britannica, India paper, flex. leath., cheap. 

Hair Tonic Recipe in German, Sixth and Seventh 
Moses. 

Building of a Cathedral. 

Memoirs of Dolly Morton. 


Australian Book Co., 16-20 Farringdon Ave., E. C., 
London, England. 


Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, 1 and 2. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, vol. 2. 

Journal of Medical Research, vols. 1-5, 1st ser. 
Blanqui, History of Political Economy in Europe. 
Clark & Gidding, Modern Distributing Process. 
Hobson, Economic of Distribution. 

Juglar, Brief History of Panics in U. S. A. 
Macrosty, Trust and the State. 

Patten, Primer of Politcial Economy. 

Schoenhof, History of Money. 

Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. 
Shovey, Factory eople and Their Employers. 
Thering, Struggle for Law. 

Walsh, Exchange Values. 

Wilson’s U. S. Steel Corporations. 

Benton, In the Edgar Allan Poe Circle. 
Randall, Practical heep Breeding. 

Gerhardt, Safety of Theater Audiences. 

Call, Concentration of Wealth. 

Conn, Bacteria in Milk, Blakiston. 

American Journal of Physiology, vols. 1-20. 


Bailey’s Book Store, Vanderbilt Sq., Syracuse, N. Y. 
St. Nicholas, Nov., 1908. 

Through Asia, F. G. Carpenter. 

Through North America, F. G. Carpenter. 

Immortal Hymns, Banks. 


William M. Bains, — Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Tarr, Physical Geography of New York State. 

aaa orren’s coon Act. 

Paltridge, Photog. Instruction, text, Chicago, 1900. 





Chambers, Book of Days, 2 vols., 2 sets. 

Crozier, Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 

Holland’s Citizen’s handbook, Pa. ed., 2 copies. 

Sargent ed. Harper’s cyclopedia British and American 
poetry, 2 copies. 

Smith and others Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, 2 vols. 


N. J. Bartlett & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


| Jokai’s Eyes Like the Sea. 


Dahn’s Struggle for Rome. 
Hoffman’s Greek Maid at the Court of Nero. 
Dana’s Coral and Coral Islands. 


A. A. Beauchamp, Winchester, Mass. 
Arius the Libyan. 
Dorcas, Daughter of Faustina, Kouns. 
Millenial Kingdom, W. A. Redding. 
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A. A. Beachamp—Continued. 


Papias and His Contemporaries, Hall. 

Mazzaroth or the Constellations, Rolleston. 

Our Inheritance in Great Pyramid, 4th and sth eds. 
Christian Science Journals, bound or unbound. 
Science and Health, 1875, imperfect copy will do. 


Beebe & Phillips, Inc., 189 Church St., New Haven, Ct. | 

History of the Campaign of the Army of Virginia | 
Under John Pope. | 

Battle of Chancellorsville, A. C. Hamlin, 
Bangor, Me. 


pub. in 
The Bibliopole, 1204 Broadway, New York. 
Sir William Jones, works. 
Clouston, Arabian Poetry. 
Augustus B. Woodward, works of (Chief Trustee 
Hichigan Territory). 
Dillenius, Hortus Elthamensis, 1732. 





G. W. F. Blanchfield, 43 Elm St., Hartford, Ct. 


Enfield, Ct., vols. 
nahn sms hipen. 
Vices Unveiled, Bowden, N. Y., 1887, blue cl. 


Head Hunters of Borneo, Carl Bock. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., 34 Union Sq., New York. 
Filigree Ball, Anna Katharine Green. 


Chas. L. Bowman & Co., 225 5th Ave., New York. 
An Island Garden, Thaxter, il. by Hassam. 

John Brent. 
What is Man? Mark Twain, state condition. 


Aristotle’s Ethica Nicomacpea, Recognovit, Franciscus 
Suserrihl. 


T. L. Bradford, M. D., 1862 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. | 


Hering, Condensed Materia Medica, 1st ed., 1877. 


Brentano’s, 5th Ave. & 27th St., New York. 

Burke, History of Virginia, vol. 4. 

Arnold’s Invasion of Virginia, any work. 

Invasion of Westham State Arsenal, any work. 

Old letters of the same period. 

Social Register of N. Y. City for 1887-1888. 

Flight of Marie Antoinette, Le Notre. 

Conan Doyle, Green —- 

Shambles, Diary of an Explorer, Robt. Dunn. 

Romance of French Revolution, L. Gosselin. . 

Rudyard Kipling, Mine Own People, with critical in- 
trod., Henry James. 

Frazer, America at Work. 

Wear and Tear, S. Weir Mitchell. 

Culpepper’s Complete Herbal. 

Voyage of Verja, W. E. Nordenskjold. . 

Mediterranean Traveler, Lorenz. 

Prevost, How to Illustrate. 

Arthur O’Shaughnessey, Life and Work, with poems 
by L. C. Moulton. 

An April Princess, C. Smedley. 

The Southerner, Page pub., Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mumford, Oriental Rugs. 

Tabb, Child Verse. 

Poke Town People, Tyboult. 

Scrambles Amongst the Alps, Whymper. 

The Apostles’ Jesus. 

St. Paul, E. Renan. 

J. Ferguson, Coffee Planters’ Manual. 

Thompson, Cultivation and Preparation of Coffee. 

Estaciva, Central Agronomica Santiago de los Vegas, 
Bulletin No. 3, Sept., 1905, gov. pub. 

Thurber, Coffee from Plantation to Cup. 

Porto Rican Agricultural Experimental Station, Bul- 
letin No. 5, Supt. of Doc. 

Ramagan ed. of the Rubaiyat. 

Frazer, Rational Philosophy. 

Dulac’s Shakespeare’s Tempest, de luxe ed. 

Printer’s Marks, W. Roberts, 1893. 

Hapgood’s Russian Literature. 

O’Connor’s Hints of Preaching. 


Brentano’s, F & 12th Sts., Washington, D. C. 
Howe, Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism. 
Capron, Modern Spiritualism. 
Aldrich, Marjorie Daw, holiday ed. ati 
Wea, Micro-Chemistry of Poisons, Lippincott, 
1555. 
Historian’s History of the World. 
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Brooklyn Institute Museum Library, Eastern Park- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalogs of Sir Seymour Hayden’s Etchings by Drake 
& Harrington. 
Print-collector’s Bulletins, Bacher, Bracquemond, Bu- 
hot, Corot, Daubigny, Gravesande, Jacque, Jacque- 
mart, Jongkind, Legros, Sam Palmer, Senseney, Tis- 


sot, Van Muyden, Washburn, Webster, Wolf. 
Edmund D. Brooks, 89 roth St. So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Recollections of Napoleon by Constant, trans. 


by 
Clark, 4 vols., State pub. 
“—— Works of T. B. Aldrich, Riverside ed., vol. 1 
only. 


Hubert R. Brown, 70 5th Ave., New York. 
Olive Schreiner, 1st eds. 
Mark Rutherford, rst eds. 


Bryant & Douglas Book & Stationery Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

—— Lives of the Queens of England, second- 

land, 

Edwards, Life and Writings. 

Edwards, Shelby and His Men. 

Edwards, Guerillas of the Border. 

Hayden, Genealogy of Virginia Family. 


Burnham Antique Book eure 54-56 Cornhill, Boston, 
a 


Tom Sawyer, blue cloth ed. 

Derry, Tale of the Revolution, circa, 1870. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., India paper, leath. 
binding. 

Burrows Bros. Co., 633-639 Euclid Ave., 

land, O. 

William Archer, anything. 

Mathurin Jonssee, French Metal Work. 

Savage, Passing and Permanent Religion. 

Derry, Tale of the Revolution. 


Cleve- 


Wm. J. Campbell, 1623 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Calhoun’s Works. 

McKean Genealogy. 

Kansas in 1858. 

Traill, Social England, vol. 4. 
Cambridge Modern History, vols. 5 
Lloyd Mifflin, 1st eds. 


and 6. 


Campion & Co., 1316 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Memoirs of Gabrielle D’Estres. 
Famous Beauties and Historic Women. 
Tolla the Courtesan. 

Hyatt, Our Little Brown Brother. 


C. N. Caspar Co., 454 East Water, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Parley, Geograhpy for Beginners. 

Atlas to Dutton’s Geol. of High Plateaus of Utah, 1880. 
Drake, Life of Tecumseh, Cin., 1841. 

World’s Great Literature, 61 vols., cloth, Collier. - 
Devereux, Laiitte of Louisiana. 

Wisconsin Terr. Laws, Nov., 1838, Jan. and Dec., 1839. 


Chicago Medical Book Co., Congress and Honore Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kolle’s Subcutaneous Hydro-carbon Prothesis. I 


Arthur H. Clark Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Michie, Life and Letters of Emory Upton. 

Herrot, Travels Through Canadas. 

Bartlett, Pen and Ink Drawing. 

Fitzhugh, Story of Montgomery. 

Simpson, Biography of Girard. : 
Avery, History of U. S., vol. 4 to end. 

Moore, Additional Notes on Slavery in Mass. 
Hennepin, Vast Country in Am., 1903. 

Gibson, C. D., Works, set or vols. 

Hamilton, Alex., Writings, ed. Lodge. 

Washington, George, Writings, ed. Ford, 14 vol. 
Galton, Hereditary Genius. 

Amer. & Delaine, Merino Record, vols. 2 to 5. 
Taylor, Ten Baptist Churches of Kentucky. 

Taylor, Family Genealogy. 

Fremont, J. C., Explorations, account 5 expeds., 2 vols. 
Howard, Amer. Hist. Gov. and Inst. 

Wallace, Heart of Sz-chawn. 

Political Science Quarterly, vol. 17, No. 4, vol. 20, 


No. 3. ; , s 
Macfarlane, Geological Railway Guide. 
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W. B. Clarke Co., 26-28 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Art and Nature in Italy, pub. Roberts Bros. 


Irving S. Colwell, 99 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 
Gates, Plow Woman, D. P. & Co., 2 copies. 


L. A. Comstock, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
City, lL. i. 

Folk-lore of the Holy Land, Moslem, Christian and 
Jewish, by J. E. Hanauer, ed. by Mamraduke Vick- 
thal, London, Duckworth & Co., 3 Henrietta St. 
W. C., 1907. 

Old Testament History, by Philip Smith, B.A., ed. by 
Wm. Smith, LL.D., N. Y., D. Appleton, 1866. 


Garden 


Conder’s Bookstore, *. sth Ave., Room 811, New 


ork. 


Rimmer’s Art Anatomy. 

Bulwer’s Novels, 20 or 26 vols., Routledge. 
Stevenson, Thistle ed., half bound. 
Stevenson, Edinburgh ed. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, ordinary ed., cloth. 
Browning’s Life and Letters, Orr, 2 vols. 
Wagner- iszt Letters, 2 vols. Ce 
Cellini’s Life, Symonds, 2 vols. 
Sichel’s Emma Lady Hamilton 
Forlong’s Rivers of Life. 


4888, 


Connors Book Store, 232 Meridian St., East Boston, 
Mass. 

Knights of the Horseshoe. 

History of Islesborough, Me. 

Bosom Friend, Jones. 

Heckel’s Riddle of Universe. 

Horn’s Books and Battledores. 


Continental Publishing Co., Toronto, Canada. 
Artistotle’s Ethics, trans. by Dr. Gillies, pub. 1813 
Davies, London. 
Artistotle’s Politics, trans. by Dr. Gillies, pub. 1813 
Davies, London. 


Cox Book Co., Inc., 47 W. 


Mental Diseases, C. A. Dana. 
John Burrough, complete set. 
Tesla, His Inventions, Martin. 


125th St., New York. 


Denholm & McKay Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, Twain, 
Webster ed. only. 

Black Robe, W. Collins. 

Double Life, Le Roux, Kreamer & Co. 

Story of My Childhood, Barton, B. T., 3 copies. 

Modern Business, 12 vols., pub. Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. ; 

Human Eye, Whalley, pub. Churchill, Lon. 

Review of Hamlet, Miles. 

Illustration of Books, Pennell, Century. 

Lost Legion, Mathews. 


Denver Dry Goods Co., 16th and California Sts., 
Denver, Colo. 


Bourgand, Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena, McClurg. 
DeWitt & Snelling, -_ oo Ave., Oakland, 
al. 


Greene, Class Book of Botany. 

Parsons, New Light from the Great Pyramids. 
Bledsoe, Indian Wars of the Northwest. 
Armstrong, Oregon, Chicago, 1857. 

Glisan, Journal of Army Life. 

Martin, How the Oregon Trail Became a Road. 
Evans, History of the Pacific Northwest. 

Botany, 2 vols., Cal. Geol. Survey, or vol. 2. 
National Geog. Magazine, vols. 1 to 17, or any part. 
Freeman, Plant Diseases of Minnesota. 


DeWolfe & Fiske Co., 20 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

Men of Vermont, Ullery. 

Sayre, Two Summer Girls and I. 

Chas. H. Dressel, 552 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Rosa Amorosa, Geo. Egleton. 

Dulany-Vernay Co., 339-341 No. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Kavanaugh’s Pearl Fountain. 





E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., New York. 


Twain, Tom Sawyer, old blue cloth ed. 
Curtis, Meditation and Health. 

Davis, Plymouth Memories of an Octogenarian. 
Anderson, Ice Maiden, Leypoldt, 1862-1863. 
Bedulliere, Mother Michel and Her Cat. 
Karl, German Mother Goose. 

Old and New Testament, 2 vols., Amer. Tract Soc. 
Son of Perdition, Hammond. 

Convict Ship, Russell. 

Woman in Grey, Williamson. 

Broken Commandment, Forbes. 

Woman’s Love, Prothero. 

Money Master, Costello. 

Letters of Travel in Holy Land, Carpenter. 
Introduction to New Testament, Julicher. 
The Priest. 

Stolen Emperor, Fraser. 

Through Arctic Lapland. 

Fairy Tales from Afar, Gruntdvig. 

Living for the Best. 

Normandy, Homes. 

Deficient Saints, Saunders. 

Rose a Charlitte, Saunders. 

Her Sailor, Saunders. 

Reliques of the Christ, Wortman, 3 copies. 
Dr. Odenheimers’ Sermons. 

History of Long Island, Pelletreau, 1903, 2 copies. 
Ministering Children, set. 

King’s Threshold. 

On Bailies Strand. 

An Occasional Review. 

Bishop and Nanette, F. I. Griswold. 

Miss eat. F. I. Griswold. 

Distinctive Idea in Education. 

Redemption of the Body. 

Life of Charles Lamb, Lucas. 


A. E. Eddy, 852 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
Isham’s Early Rhode Island Houses. 
Carpenter, South County Neighbors. 
Austin, Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island. 
Henshaws, Check List of North American Beetles, 
with 3d sup. 


Enfield Public Library, Thompsonville, Ct. 
Knight’s Popular History of England, vol. 1. 


Geo. 855 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
[Cash.] 
Desbaroll’s Palmistry. 
Luther on Galatian. 
World’s Progress, Sett. 


Engelke, 


H. W. Fisher & Co., — See St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Things Chinese, Ball. 

Things Japanese, Chamberlain. 
Things Indian, Crooke. 
White Christ, -Bennett. 


T. H. Flood & Co., 214 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
McMaster’s Commercial Decisions, vol. 4. 

Kent’s Commentaries, 12th ed., vol. 1. 

Bar Association Reports, any state. 

Legal periodicals. 

Northwestern Reporter. 


W. Y. Foote Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vincent’s Word Studies, odd vols. 


Fowler Bros., 747 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rhymes from a Round Up Camp, Putnam. 


Dictionary of Nat. Biography, 22 vols., with index 
and epitome. 


Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Booth’s Prompt Book*of Bulwer’s Richelieu. 


a: “G. J. C.,” care Publishers’ Weekly. 
Dictionary of Nat. Biography, index and epitome, ed. 
by Sidney Lee, 1903. 
Hearn, Lafcadio, Leaves from the Diary of an Im- 
nti’ Houghton. 
ichardson, Compilation of the Messages and Papers 
of the Confederacy, 2 vols. " r 
Lang, A., Lang’s ballads of books, Longmans, Green. 


Wm. J. Gerhard, 2005 segety nine St., Philadelphia, 
a. 
Smithsonian Institution Report, 1870. 


American Naturalist, vols. 8-15, 17-20, 22-25. 
Rafinesque, Mon., Bivalve Shells Ohio River. 
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C. Gerhardt & Co., 120 E. soth St., New York. 


Higgs, The Physiocrats, Macmillan. 

Bonar, Malthus and His Work. | 

Cairnes, Logical Method of Political Economy. 

Walker, Wages, Holt. 

Bohn-Bawerk, Capital and Interest. | 

Bohm-Bawerk, Positive Theory of Capital. 

Bohm-Bawerk, Karl Marx and the Close of His 
System. 

Von Wieser, Natural Value. 

Menger, Right to the Full Produce of Labor. 

Smart, Studies in Economics. 

Hichens, Green Carnation, 1st English ed. 

Benson, Dodo, 1st. English ed. 

Benson, Dodo’s Daughter, Ist English ed. 

Conrad, all rst English eds. 


J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 
Men and Women of America, Hammersley, set, $1e. 


Jas. Gillam, 38 Lexington Ave., New York. 


R. G. Ingersoll’s Works, Dresden ed., vols. 11 and 12. 
Flame and Electricity in the Camera, G. Ilses. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 5a Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Thoms, J: H., Life of Blanco White. 

Evans, W. F., Soul and Body. 

Littlestark, Gilbert, Letters of. 

Luce, Seamanship. 

Ripley, Rev. Ezra, anything by. 

Russell, W. H., Atlantic a 

Sheet Anchor. 

Stephens, Nat. Biog., vol. containing “Edw.” 

Thoreau, Cape Cod, 2 vols., il. watercolor. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, Thoughs on Art and Life, tr. 
by Baring, Humanist’s 1ib., 1906. 


Edwin S. Gorham, 37 E. 28th St., New York. 
Dean Hook’s Biography. 


John L. Grant, 145 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 
Sibley, Stillman Gott. 


Isaac Hammond, Charleston, S. C. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. 

Sylva of North America, Sargent, 14 vols. 
The Lombard Invasion, Hodgkins. 

Land Grants of South Carolina, Smith. 

Wat Pringle o’ the Year, James Hogg. 


Harper & Bros., Franklin Sq., New York. 
Moran of the Lady Letty, Frank Norris. 


Harvard Co-operative Society, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Arthur Symons, Studies in Prose and Verse. 
McCabe, Life of Peter Abelard, Putnam. 
Gerard, What was Gunpowder Plot? Benziger. 
Gardiner, Gunpowder Plot, Longmans. 
Busch, England Under the Tudors, vol. 1. 


E. Higgins Co., 138 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Manor Houses of Virginia in Colonial Times. 
Walter M. Hill, 381 eee Field Bldg., Chicago, 








Leonardo da_ Vinci, Thoughts on Art and Life, | 


Humanists Library. 
Old Creole Days, Negro Question, Dr. Sevier, 1st eds. 


Morris, J. E., History of Lower Shenandoah Valley, 
Chicago, 1890. 


Cable, Southern Struggle for Pure Government, 1890. 

Cable, Busy Man’s Bible, Meadville, 1893. , 

Lives of Twelve Czsars, Suetqnius, Philadephia. 

Trippings of Tom Pepper, Briggs. 

Conrad, Outcast of the Islands, Unwin, 1896. 

Conrad, Nigger of the Narcissus, Heinemann, 1898. 
Hinds & Noble, 31-35 W. 10th St., New York. 

Fredk. Emerson’s Arithmetics, pub. 1844. 

‘i ap B. Hoeber, 69 E. s9th St., New York. 
riffith & Henfrey, Micrographic Dictionary. 

Ranney, Eye-strain. _— oes 
Holland Bookshop, 8 Temple St., Nashua, N. H. 

History Warren, N. H., pub. 50’s. 

History Sanborton, N. H. 

Rambles about Portsmouth, 2 vols., or vol. 2. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 16 E. 4oth St., New York. 

Saccardo’s Sylloge Fungorum, complete set. 
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George P. Humphrey, Rochester, N. Y. 
{[Cash.] 


Carlisch’s Dutch and English Dictionary. 


Humphrey’s Book 7 21 Bromfield St., Boston, 
ass. 


Old W. G. Book of the Simple Way, by Lao Tsze. 
Wolle, Fresh Water Algz, vol. 1 only. 
Nuttal’s Bulletin, odd nos. vols. 1-5. 


Paul Hunter, 401% Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 
caneenre Contribution to Knowledge, 1880, 
vol. 22. 
Haywood’s Justice of the Peace, Nashville, 1810. 
H. R. Huntting Co., Besse Pl., Springfield, Mass. 


Ballantyne, Dog Crusoe and His Master. 
Dictionary American Indian Place and Proper Names 
in New England. 

Hyland Bros., 168 5th St., Portland, Ore. 
Violin Making as it Was and Is, Ed. Heron Allen. 
River of the West, Victor. 

Any item of J. Hall Kelly. 
Oregon Literature, Horner. 
Illinois Book Sen gp ennene Bldg., Chicago, 


Junius Letters, good, clear type. 

Geo. B. Irving, 1958 So. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Century Dictionary, vols. 11 and 12. 

Meredith Janvier, 14 W. Hamilton St., Baltimore, Md. 


Walker, Beauty in Woman, 1846. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, 1725 or 1758. 
Conrad, Youth, 1902. 

Frazer, Perseverance Island, 1883. 
Wise, Capt. Brand of the Centipede. 


Johnson’s Bookstore, 391 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, thin paper ed., leath. binding. 
Edw. P. Judd Co., Drawer 2102, New Haven, Ct. 


Denis Dent, Hornung, Stokes. 

Century Atlas. 

Heroes of Indian Mutiny, Gillette. 

The Flight to Varennes, Oscar Browning, pub. by 
Sonnenschein. 


Kaufmann’s, 5th Ave., Smithfield & Diamond Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Exeter Hall, any ed. 


Kendrick-Bellamy Co., 801 16th St., Denver, Colo, 


Seventeen Designs to Thornton’s Virgil, Thos. B. 
Mosher. 

Stars, Bram Stoker. 

Hungary and the Hungarians, Bovill. 


Chas. E. Lariat Co., 385 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Gen. Gordon—Christian Hero, Churchill. 

As I Remember Them, C. C. Goodwin. 

Regent of Roues, Haggard. 

Stevenson’s Life of Velasquez, il. 

Real Dickens’ Land. 

Five Children and I, Nesbit, D. M. & Co. 

Etching, Engraving, etc., Strang & Singer, Kegan 
Paul, 1897. 

Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean by 
Capt. David Porter in U. S. Frigate Essex, in 
years 1812-13-14, 2 vols., Phila., 1815. 

Into the Highways and Hedges, Montressor, Apple- 


ton. 
Uncle Dick Woolton, H. L. Conard, Chicago, 1890. 
Heart of the West, O. Henry, rst ed. 
Amiel’s Journal, 1886, ed. Mac. 
Voyage to Polar Seas, Nares. 
Great Frozen Sea, Markham. 
Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay, Markham. 
King’s Antique Gems. 
In Babel, Geo. Ade, D. & P. 
Hic et Ubique, Frazer, limited ed. 
Golden Bough, Frazer. 


Leary, Stuart & Co., 9 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paine’s Thos. Nast, His Period and His Pictures. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 W. 27th St., New York. 


American Journal of Agriculture and Science, vol. 5, 
May, 1847; vol. 6, Sept., 1847, or complete vols. 
5 and 6, 1847. 


Edw. E. Levi, 1017 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Davies’ Practical Mathematics. 
Osgood’s Progressive 3d and 4th Readers. 
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Library Co. of Philadelphia, Locust & Juniper Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Irving, Tales of a Traveler, Knickerbocker ed. 

John Halifax, Harper, 1859. 

Heilprin, Animal Life, Lippincott, 1888. 

Helen’s Babies, Loring, c. 1876. 

Aldrich, Marjorie Daw, Osgood, 1873. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Clemens, S. L., Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Hartford, 
Amer. Pub. Co., 1903. 

Wentworth, G. Albert, Plane Trigonometry, Boston, 
Ginn, 1896. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Year book, 1892, 
’93, ’94 and 1902. 

Appleton’s Dictionary of Greater New York and its 
Neighborhood, 1880, ’81, ’93, ’94, ’97 and 1902. 
Appleton. 

Chesebrough, A. S., Biographical Sketch of Wm. 
Chesebrough, the First White Settler of Stonington, 
Ct., Hartford, Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., 1893. 

Douglas-Lithgow, Robert Alexander, Individuality of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, Everett pub., 1911. 

Literary Digest, vol. 34, 1907, title page and index; 
vol. 37, 1910, title page and index. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

A Tale of Cape Cod, C. W. Swift, Yarmouthport, 
Mass. 

Rainbow Chasers, Whitson. 
ustin Wingate, Ranchman, Whitson. 

Margaret Fuller, Works. 


B. Login & Son, 152 E. 23d St., New York. 
Paget, Essays and Addresses, Memoirs, Life of Pare. 
Beaumont, Observations on Gastric Juice, 1833, will 

pay good price. 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 
Junious Unmasked, new or good second-hand con- 

dition. 

Lowdermilk & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Platt, Italian Gardens. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Literary Works, 2 vols. 
Lyle, Lights and Shadows of Army Life. 
Smith, History of Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


McDevitt-Wilson, 30 Church St., New York. 


History Borden Murder at Fall River. 
Don Quixote, Barrie ed., vols. 3 and 4 only. 
Tolhausn, Technological Dictionary. 
Eager, History Orange Co., N. Y., 1846-7. 
Parsons, New Light from Great Pyramids. 
Childs Funny Book, il. by Hopkins, Boz and Cox. 
Barclay, Inner Life of Commonwealths. 
Boyeson, Daughter of Philistines. 

Boyeson, Falconberg. 

Boyeson, Ilka on the Hilltop. 

Boyeson, Vagabond Tales. 

Croker, Diana Barrington. 

Dicey, Peasant State. 

Emerson, Santa Claus, Sure. 

Forward, Food of the Future. 

Hamp, Treasure of Mushroom Rock. 
Murray, Interpretation of Greek Art. 
Russell, Romance of a Transport. 
Troward, Creative Process in the Individual. 
Wilkins, Adventures of Ann. 

Talbot, Royal Lowrie. 

Fournier, Analytical Theory of Heat. 
Malcom, On Electricity. 

Moulton, Moral System of Shakespeare. 
Bennett, Roosevelt and the Republic. 
Birney, James G. Birney and His Times. 
Troude, Lord Beaconsfield. 

forris, Claverhouse. 

Schuyler, Philip Schuyler and His Family. 
Stephens, Memoir George Cruikshank. 
Burnet, Closed Room. 


Joseph McDonough Ce, 7, Hudson Ave., Albany, 


Vikings of the Baltic. 

Maunders Treas. of Nat’l History. 
Hawthorne’s American Note Book. 
Rimmer’s Artistic Anatomy. 


J. B. McGee, 178 W. 81st St., New York. 
Frost, Camp and Prison Journal. 
Edwards helby’s Expedition to Mexico. 
Charles E. Craddock, 1st eds. 
Autobiography of Samuel Hildebrand. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St, 


New York. 
Wade’s Genealogy, Perth Amboy, N. J., roro. 


P. F. Madigan, sor 5th Ave., New York. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 4 vols., cloth. 

United States Bonds, I. W. K. Handy, Baltimore, 
1574. 

Hero Tales, pub. Christian Herald. 

Autograph Letters of Wm. H. Taft, Andrew John- 
son, Woodrow Wilson, or any of the other Presi- 
dents. 


Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Box, On Heating and Ventilating. 

Great Debates in American History, 14 vols., Current 
Literature. 

Century Dictionary of Names and Atlas, in parts. 
Senner’s Prophecies. 

World’s Best Orations, Brewer. 

Lawyer’s Alcove. 

Kunz, Gems and Precious Stones. 


J. Metcalfe-Morton, 1 Duke St., Brighton, England. 
Freemasonry books, old or modern. 

Cole Freemason’s Library, any ed. 

Abiman Rezon, eds. up to 1810. 

Plain Dealer, 2 vols. 

Anderson’s Constitutions, any ed. 


W. H. Miner, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Scott, Cathedral Builders, 2 copies. 


Minneapolis Book Exchange, 626 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Life of Larenza Dowe. 

New York Herald, 1861-65, bound or single copies. 

Richmond Sentinel, 1861-65, bound or single copies. 

Theater Magazine, 1902, Feb. to Aug.; 1903, Tom: 
1904, April; 1905, Sept. 

Burr McIntosh, 1902, April, June, Aug., Sept., Oct., 
Nov., Dec. 


S. Spencer Moore Co., 118 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Ruth, illustrated. 

Moroney’s Merger, 35 E. 3d St., Walnut, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Czsar’s Column, or other Donnelly books. 

Drane’s Christian Schools and Scholars. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, latest. 

Century Dictionary, latest. 

Irish, Celt, and other Irish books. 

Chester’s complete Racing Record, 1888. 


Morris Book Shop, 71 E. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


Ade, Modern Fables, Doc Howe, Pick Marsh, Break- 


ing into Society, in Pastures New, Slim Princess, 
1st eds. 

Dictionary Greek and Roman Mythology, 3 vols. 

Illinois, Reynolds, My Own Times, imperfect copy 
will do. 

Mallock, Human Documents. 

Lincoln—His Book, McClure. 

The Lark, 2 vols. 


Daniel H. Newhall, 154 Nassau St., New York. 

Gronlund, Lawrence, Insufficiency of Henry George’s 
Theory. 

Roscher, Wm., Science of Political Economy, vol. 1 
only. 


John P. Nicholson, Flanders Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long, M., Life of, Fort Wayne, Ind., 1883. 
Dyer, Compendium of the War, 1861-65. 

Monitor and Merrimac, Prang Picture. 

W. W. Nisbet, 12 Squth Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Baumann, Rechtsehreibung, 3 vols. 

International Cook Book. 

Records of Leslie from 1067, Edinburgh. 


Norman, Remington Co., 308 No. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md 

Herbert Spencer’s Works, set of. 

Sherazi, Life of Omar Al Khayami. 

Cullum, Biographical Register of Officers and Grad- 

uates of West Point, vol. 3. 
Arnold, Secret of Death, Little, Brown. 
Huckel, Songs of Motherhood. 


Old Corner Book Store, Inc., 27-29 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Birds of Massachusetts, Howe & Allen. 
Drake, S. G., History and Antiquities of Boston, 1856. 
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Philadelphia Book Co., . So. 9th St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Lorenz-Pope-Haven-Dean, Modern Refrigerating Ma- 


chinery. 
P. A. Philbin, Archbald, Pa. 


Documentary History of New_York, vol. 2 only. 

Papers of Gen. Charles Lee, N. Y. Historical Society. 

Letters of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, pub. Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society. 

Madden’s United Irishmen. ; 

Webb’s Cyclopedia of Irish Biography. 

Pierce & Zahn Book Co., 1537 Arapahoe St., Den- 

ver, Colo. 

Chapin, Genealogy, Orange Chapin, 1862, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Charles H. Platz, 236 Delaware Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Schoolcraft, Indian and His Wigwam. 

Nat. Cycl. of Biog., ed. by Stephens, set. 

Crossland, Beautiful Teetotaller, cloth, 1907. 

Powner’s Book Store, 37 No. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
vol. 7, 12 vol. ed. 

Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, early ed. 

Allen’s Encyclopedia of Materia Medica, vol. 7 only. 

Memoirs of Sergeant Burgogne, 1812, Russian Cam- 
paign. : ; 

Memoirs of Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia, any, good. 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Daly, Igneous Rocks. 


Johannsen, Manual of Petrographic Methods. 
Hall, Steel Foundry. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, Chicago, IIl. 

Industries of Japan, J. J. Rein. 

Japan, J. J. Rein. 

Heart of the Gospel, Pierson. 


Preston & Rounds Co., 98 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Boston Charade Book, about 1895. 
Providence Public Library, Providence, 


Green, Libraries and Schools. 
Carpentry and Building, vol. 31. 
Popular Mechanics, vols. 2 and 11. 
International Studio, vol. 23. 
Youth’s Companion, vol. 78. 


R. W. Quigley, 84 Centre Ave. 
: Centre, N. Y. 

Bostwick’s Manual. 

Electrician, No. 9, vol. 66, No. 5, vol. 62. 

Engineering Abstracts, any copies. 

Century Dictionary. 

Official Railway Guide, Jan., 1914. 

A. M. Robertson, 222 — St., San Francisco, 

al. 


Memoirs of Barras, 4 vols., Harper Bros. 
California, Taylor. 


E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Post-Driven from Sea to Sea. 

Haddock, Power for Success. 

Haddock, F. C., any titles. 

Boyd, Recreations of a Country Parson, 2d ser., or 
complete. 

Broodhead, History of State of New York, complete, 
or 2d period only. 

Trumbull, History Connecticut. 


Trumbull and Hoadley, Rewards of Coun. 
New Haven Records. 


Meed, History of Greenwich. 
Jenkins, Story of the Bronx. 
Smith, Acadia, pub. at Pawling, 1884. 


Philip Roeder Book & Stationery Co., 703 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Aurora Floyd. 


Rorer Book Store, 171 Orange St., New Haven, Ct. 
Lansing, Arabic Manual, CSS. 


Henderson, Syriac Dictionary New Testament, Bag- 
ster Pott. 


Jerome, History of Clockmaking, N. H. 

Rosenbach Co., 1 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Works of Emile Zola in English.” TT 
Adair, games, American Indians, London, 1775. 
Allen, Ethan, Captivity, eds. before 1790. 

Anburey, Thos., Travels in America, London, 1789. 


R. I. 


South, Rockville 


Rosenbach Co.—Continued. 


Baraga, Fredk., any of his Indian dictionaries. 

Beltrami, G. C., Travels, New Orleans, 1824. 

Any early Americana pub. in New Orleans before 
184o. 


Bowles, W. A., Authentic Memoirs, London, 1791. 


Any books printed by Wm. Bradford in New York 
or Philadelphia. 

Brackenridge, H. H., Gazette publications, Carlisle, 
1d00. 

Brackenridge, H. M., Views of Louisiana, Pittsburgh, 
IS14. 


Brackenridge, H. M 
River Missouri. 
Bullock, W., Journey 

any ed. 
Burder, Geo., Welch Indians. 
Burk’s Virginia, Petersburg 1804-16, vols. 2 and 3. 


.. Journal of a Voyage up the 


Through the Western States, 


California, any books pub. before 1860. 
Champlain, Samuel de, any voyage before 1700. 
Cox, Ross, Columbia River, New York or London, 


1832. 

Coxe, Daniel, Description of Carolina, any ed. 

Cramer, Z., The Navigator, any ed. before 1822. 

Cuming, F., Sketches of a Tour to the Western 
Country, Pittsburgh, 181o. 

Dana, E., Description of the Bounty Lands of Illinois, 
Cin., 1819. 

Dixon, Capt. George, Voyage ’Round the World, Lon- 
don, 1789. 

Doddridge, Indian Wars, 
1824. 

Edwin, David, any engravings by. 

Encarnacion Prisoners, Louisville, Ky., 1848. 

Evans, Lewis, Geographical Essays, Phila., 1755-6. 

Filson’s Kentucky, any early ed. 

Flower, Richard, Letters from Illinois, London, 1822. 

Franchere, G., Relation d’un Voyage, Montreal, 1820. 

Franklin, Benjamin, any books printed by him. 

Gass, Patrick, Journal, any early Pittsburgh or Phila- 
delphia, eds. 

Gardyner, George, 
London, 1651. 

Gregg, Josiah, Commerce of the Prairies, N. Y., 1845. 

Haywood’s Tennessee, Knoxville, 1823. 

Harmon’s Journal, Andover, 1820. 

Hennepin, Louis, Travels, any early ed. 

Henry, Alexander, Travels, N. Y., 1809. 

Hopkins, Samuel, Housatunnuk Indians, Boston, 1753. 

Hutchins, Thos., Description of Louisiana, Phila., 
1784. 

Imlay, Gilbert, any early ed. of his Descriptions of 
the Western Country. 

Indians, Thorowgood’s Jewes in America, or The An- 
swer, by L’Estrange. 

Ingalls, E. S., Journal of a Trip to California by 
the Overland Route, in 1850-51, Waukegan, III., 1852. 

Jesuit Relations, any eds. pub. by Sebastian Cramoisy. 

Kelley, Hall J., Sketch of Oregon, Boston, 1830. 

Kelley, Hall J., General circular relating to Oregon, 
Charlestown, 1831. 

Lahontan’s Voyages, any early ed. 

Lennard’s Travels in British Columbia, London, 1862. 

Lescarbot, Marc, any early eds. of his New France. 

Lewis and Clark’s Travels, any early eds. 

Louisiana, any rare books relating to. 

M’Afee, Robert B., History of the Late War, Lex- 
ington, 1816. 

McKenney, T. L., Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, 


Joseph, Wellsburgh, Va., 


Description of the New World, 


Baltimore, 1827. _ 4 ; 
Metcalf’s Indian Narratives, Lexington, 1821. 
Miller, Andrew, New States and Territories, in 1818, 


n. p. 1819. 

New Fock. any early views of. 

Nuttall, Thos., Arkansas Territory, Philadephia, 182r. 

Palmer, Joel, Journal of Travels, 1847 or 1852. 

Pattie’s Narrative, Cincinnati, 1833. 

Phelps, Matthew, Memoirs, Bennington, Vt., 1802. 

Rafinesque, any early eds. of. 

Ross, Alexander, Fur Hunters of the Far West, Lon- 
don, 1855. 

Warre, Capt. H., Sketches in N. A. and the Oregon 
Ty., London. 

Wassenaer, Dr. 
dam, 1622-29. 

Welby, A., Visit to North America, London, 1821. 

West, any early books relating to the West; highest 
rices paid for desirable items. 

Wilkes, George, History of Oregon, N. Y., 1845. 

Williamson, Peter, Travels, any early eds. 

Woods, John, Two Years’ Residence in Illinois, Lon- 
don, 1822. , 

Wyeth, J. B., Oregon, Cambridge, 1833. 


Claes, Historisch Verhael, Amster- 
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Ernest Russell, care Worcester County Institution 
for Savings, Worcester, Mass. 


Bureau of Ethnology, roth and 14th reports. 
John H. Saumenig & Ot oe Park Ave., Baltimore, 


Genealogy of the Fisher Family. 
Genealogy of the Goucher Family. 


T. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 Astor Ct., New York. 
Tomlin’s Child’s Garden of Song. 
Schulte’s Book Store, 132 E. 23rd St., New York. 


Rarey, Horse Taming (may not be exact title). 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. 
Van Helmont, F. M., books by or relating to, in any 
language. 
Parker’s People’s Bible on Ecclesiasties and index vol. 
Sadakichi Hartmann, Mohamed. 
Destructive Distillation of Wood, Harper. 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia, 16 vols., half leath., vol. 1. 
Greatest Street in the World, Jenkins, orig. ed. 
John D. Ross, ’Round Burns’ Grave. 
enderson, Divine Inspiration, Cong. Lectures, vol. 4. 


John E. Scopes & Oy, 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, 


History, 2d Minn. Volunteers. 

Brannan’s Official Letters War of 1812, Wash., 1822. 
Adams, Cunningham Correspondence, 1823. 

Bailey’s History of Fishkill. 

Putnam’s Journal Albany, 1886. 


Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, new ed., any binding. 
Dictionary of Nat. Biography, bargain set. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 5th Ave., New York. 


Longfellow, Column and the Arch. 
Dickens, Story of Little David, Famous Children ser., 
60c. 


Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pepys Diary, Wheatly ed., comp. ed. with Pepysiana. 
Weeden, Miss, any works. 


Clarence W. Smith, 44 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pennell’s Life of Whistler, 2 vols., 4th ed. 
Strauss, Life of Christ. 
Renan, Life of St. Paul. 


Geo. S. Smith, 70 Wall St., New - York. 
Memoirs of Archibald Forbes, by himself. 


George D. Smith, 547 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Decree in case of Solomon de Medina Moseson, 40 
pp., N. Y., 1728. ; 
Laws of New Jersey, Phila., 1732. 
Address to Sir Charles Hardy, 13 pp., N. Y., 
Thevet’s Singularitez de la France, Paris, 1557. 
Baker, John T., Our Martyr President, Brooklyn, 
1865. 
Boardman, Geo. N., Death of President Lincoln, Bing- 
hamton, 1865. 


Smith & Lamar, Agts., 900 E. Broad St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Lion’s Skin, Hon. John S. Wise. 


Smythe’s, Neil House Blk., Columbus, O. 
Schmidt, Dogmatics in Eng., Jacobs. 


State House Book Shop, pt S. 5th St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Life, Travels and Opinions of Benj. Lundy. 

Townsend, G. A., Real Life of Lincoln. 

Molly Maguire Trials, Pottsville and Phila., 1876, etc. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of U. S., 7 vols., Wash., 
1833, or vols. 6 and 7 of same. 


F. C. Stechert Co., 29-35 W. 32d St., New York. 


Jones, Mrs. Dane’s Defense. 

Cleveland, Growth of Democracy in U. S. 

Insect Life, 6 vols. and index. 

Pickthal, Drift of Pinions. 

Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, 2 vols. 
Thomson, Recent Researches in Electricity. 

Staub, Income Tax Guide. 

Tryon, Terrestrial Mollusks, 21 vols. 

Ordronaux, Code of Health of School of Salernum, 
Willard, Elemen. Princ. in Statist. Mechanics. 


I an te ae 


| 
| 








F. C. Stechert Co.—Continued. 


Pharmaceutical Review, vol. 1-23. 

Durham, Burden of the Balkans. 

Reuleux, Constructor Hdbk. of Mach. Design. 
Ward, Photograms of the Year 1g1!I-12. 
Howells, Rise of Silas Topham. 

Platt, Italian Gardens. 

Poems of James Thomson. 

Poulsen & Trelease Botan. Microchemistry. 
Dowden, Puritan and Anglican Studies in Lit. 
Ayres, Seven Great Foundations. 

Elliott, European Lighthouse Systems. 


G. S. Stechert & Co., 151-155 W. 25th St., New York. 


Acad. of Natural Science, Phila. Proc., 1st ser. 
American Journal Diseases of Children, set. 
Bates, Good Advertising, Holmes, 1896. 

Bulletin Amer. Geographical Society, any. 

Gayarre, History of Louisiana, 4th ed., 4 vols. 
Harvard Mus. Compar. Zoology, Bulletin, vols. 49-s2, 
any; Memoirs, vols. 2, 3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 26, 37. 

Ham, Chattel Loan Business, Charities. 

Le Clercq, First Estab. Faith in New France. 

Lowry, History of Mississippi, Newson. 

New International, India paper, limp leather. 

Poses Forty Years as Advertising Agent, Printer’s 
nk 


Retail Advertising, 18 vols., Bates, N. Y., 1890. 

Short Talks on Advertising, Bates, 1898. 

Americana, India paper, limp leather. 

Williston, Japanese Fairy Tales, Rand, 1st vol. ed., 
Io copies. 


‘World Almanac, 1907. 


W. K. Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stendahl, Chartreuse of Parma. 


Gustav J. Stoeckel, 137 Superior Arcade, Cleve- 
and, 
[Cash.] 

Birds of Ohio, 2 vols., Columbus, O., 1903. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peterson and Haines, Legal Medicine and Toxicolog 
2 vols., Saunders. 
On the Road to Frontenac, Merwin, Doubleday. 


Emil H. Stiick, 312 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Zola, Nana, 16 pp. engs., crown, 8vo., Vizetelly, 1° 

Zola, Assomenoir, 16 pp. engs., crown, 8vo., Vizetelly, 
1885. 

Moore, George, Confessions of a Young Man, cloth 
bind., 1888. 


S. B. Stupp, Springfield, O. 
Lewis, Paganism Surviving Christianity. 
God Spoke All These Words. 
Inspiration of the Old Testament. 
Nicall, Expositors Greek Testament, 5 vols. ed. 
Putnam’s Elocution. 


Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Wash. 


Kropotkin, Mutual Aid. 
Wilson, Southern Mountaineers. 


Timby’s Book Shop, Ashtabula, O. 
International Cyclopedia. 
Britannica, last ed. 
Collwell, Ways and Means of Payment. 


G. L. Tooker, 47 High St., New Haven, Ct. 
Lord’s Beacon Lights of History. 
Knight’s ed. Shakespeare. 
Lambert’s New Haven Colony. 
Gaskell, Cranford, il. ed. 


Union Club Library, 1 E. sist St., New York. 


Rousseau, J. J., Confessions, Eng. tr. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., India paper. 
Eliot, C. W., Five Foot Shelf. 


University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Ore. 
Prescott, Wm., Prescott Memorial. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., 25 Park Pl., New York. 
Leet, Petroleum. 
Crew, Treatise on Petroleum. 
Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum, Wells. 
Lockert, Petroleum Motor Cars. 
Redpath, Petroleum in California. 
Hoefer & Veith, Petroleum. 
quote any books on petroleum. 
atlin’s American Indians, large octavo ed. 
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Vaughan & Gomme 2 E. 29th St., New York. 


Gorky, Children of the Sun. 

Wagner, Letters to Mathilda Wesendonck. 
Le Silane, Blonde Lady. 

Alexander, Mrs., Admiral’s Ward. 


T. B. Ventres, 286 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pettison Twins, Doubleday, Page. 


Wm. A. Vincent, 420 The Rookery, Chicago, IIl. 


Four Years with the @rmy of the Potomac, DeTro- 
briand. 

Camp and Field, Cross, Columbia, 1864. 

Lee’s Last Campaign, with an accurate History of 
Stonewall Jackson’s Last Wound, J. Gorman, 

Life of William L. Yancy. 


Vonnegut Book Shop, 20 Pembroke Arcade, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Strong, Executive Concordance, cloth. 
Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, cloth. 
Marsh, Chas. F., ed. Reinforced Concrete, ed. 1904 
only. 

Berger and Guillerme, La Construction en Ciment 
Arme, Paris, 1902. i 
Berarger, Ch. Le Baton Arme et ses Applications, 

Paris, 1899. 


A. C. Vroman, 60 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 
Mark Twain’s Works, rst ed. 
“ Nantucket Tea Party, il. by Little, Doubleday, 
age. 


John Wanamaker, New York. 
Christ in His Holy Land, A. A. Boddy. 
Across the Atlantic, pub. A. Wessels. 


McGuffy’s 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th Readers, eds. 1849 to 
1859. 

Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book, old blue back, 
early eds. 

Spy of Atlanta. 

One Religion, Many Creeds, Ross Winans. 

Mary of Magdela, Keyser, tr. by Winters. 

Campenella, Mrs. G. Mercer. 

My Lonely Lassie, A. Lythe. 

The Violet. 

The Superior Woman. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woman of the Iron Bracelets, Frank Barrell. 


Geo. E. Warner, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Illinois, Notable Men of, and Their State, 1912. 
Illinois, History Carroll County. 
Maine, History by Little. 


Wm. J. Watson, Wayne, Pa. 
{Cash.] 
General Stud Book, Baltimore, 1834. 
American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, vol. 6. 
American Stud Book, S. D. Bruce, Chicago, 1868. 
An Authentic History of the Celebrated Horse Ameri- 
can Eclipse, N. Y., 1823. 
J. R. Weldin Co., 429-431 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thwaites, Afloat on the Ohio, Doubleday. 
Grand, Heavenly Twins. 
Western Book Co., 3625 North Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
er, Sermons During His Latter Years, 2 vols., 
1872. 
M. J. Whaley, 463 sth Ave., New York. 
God’s Puppets, J. Clark. 
Scenes from Every Land, rst ser., cloth or leather. 
Whitlock’s Book Store, 154 Elm St., New Haven, Ct. 
= met Album, autographed ed. of 1898, pub. by 
ach. 


John W. Williams, “Round Top,” near West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 





Considerations on the Order of Cincinnatus, Mirabeau, | 


in French. 


C. Witter, 19 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hancock, Ja anese Physical Training. 
Young, W., Wishmakers’ Town. 
Thunderbolts by Sam Jones. 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, Bryan. 





Woodworth’s Book oan soe E. 57th St., Chicago, 


Fish and Game of State of New York, set, 7th report 
of Forest, Fish and Game Commission. 

County Map of 1840. 

County Map of 1860. 

Douglas, George, House with Green Shutters. 


BOOHS FOR SALE 

C. N. Caspar Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trans. of Am. Inst. of Mining Eng., 1896 to 1905, 10 
vols., half morocco, fine conditon. Per vol., $4. 

Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, Boston, 1850, 8 vols., 
8vo, full leather, steel engs., gilt top (Phillips, 
Sampson). $15. 

Art Journal, new ser., vols. 1 to 5, half morocco, folio 
(Appleton), as new. $15. 


Library of Original Sources, last ed., to vols., half 
morocco, as new. $15. 


Fred. J. Dimler, eS St., Brooklyn, 





Am, Journal of Science, vols. 1-182. 

Am. Historical Review, vols. 5-18. Per vol., $1.50. 

Am, Journai of Archaeology, vols. 1-16. $20. 

Am. Manufacture & Iron World, vols. 25 to 78 less 
a few copies. $20. 

British Medical Journal, 1895 to 1913. 

Journal of Am. Medical Assoc., vols. 27-60. Per 
vol., $1. 

Engineering & Mining Journal, vols. 29-94. 
$1.50. 

Engineering News, vols. 33 to 70. Per vol., $1.50. 

Engineering, London, vols. 31-93. Per vol., $1. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, about 130 comp. vols. 
$100. 

Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, vols. 20-40. 

Publications of Modern Language Assoc., vols. 7-date. 


Per vol., 


Humyhrey’s Book Store, 21 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Sowerby’s English Botany, 31 vols., calf, 1790-1810, 
colored. $25. 


N. Liebschutz, 226 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Austin Abbott’s Law Texts: Forms of pleading, 2 
vols.; Trial brief, 2 vols.; Rules of errors in civil 
action; Civil jury trial; Mode of proving facts; 
Criminal causes. The 8 vols. for $12. Good con- 
dition, latest eds. 

New York Common Law Reports, 18 vols., good con- 
dition. $15. 


HELP WANTED 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAU (Booksellers’ League, 
New York). Employers in need of help; assistants 
seeking situations, apply T. E. Scuutte, Manager, 
132 East 23d Street, New York City. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


MANUFACTURING MAN with over twenty years’ 
experience and now employed is desirous of making 
a change. Has thorough knowledge of manufacturin 
and publishing in all its details, good executive aan 
systematizer. Can furnish highest references. Ad 
dress E. L. F., care PusiisHers’ WEEKLY. 





- BUSINESS FOR SALE 


BOOKSTORE of the late Wm. Watkins, Cazenovia, 
N. Y., can be bought reasonably. Established fifty 
years. Good opportunity for buyer with cash. Ad- 
dress Miss Mary Watkins, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


REMAINDERS 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, 
BINDERS, etc., take notice! Cash on the spot for 
high grade books on architecture, old and modern 
books on costuming, any language, art books, and 
live remainders. Any quantity. Correspondence in- 
vited. Wriirams’ Boox Store, Williams Bldg., 349 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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AUTHORS’ AGENTS 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT, experienced 
authors’ agent, reader and critic. Specializing in short 
stories. Reading and criticising story of 5000 words 
or under, $1. Circulars on request. 49 Irvin 
New York City. Summer Address, “The 


lematis 
Bungalow,” Arden, Dela. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London, Eng. 
AMERICANA, etc. Catalogues free. R. ATKINSON, 


tion Books, first editions, jeweled and fine bindings, 
etc. Illustrated catalogues frequently. 
dence invited. Cuas. J. 
ford St., London, 
England. 


Sawyer, Ltd., 23 New Ox- 
England, and at Cambridge, 





no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Bono matter out-of-print books supplied, 


(ESTABLISHED 1868) 


Cc. D. CAZENOVE & SON 


Solicit Agency Business from American 
Publishers and Booksellers 


Miscellaneous orders for Books and Periodicals 
handled economically and promptly. Shipping 
and forwarding attended to. 


12-13 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, England 
CaBLEs: Erkon, LONDON 


PROMPT, ECONOMIC AND EFFICIENT SERVICE AS AGENT 
OFFERED TO AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS BY 


HENRY CEORCE 
16-20 Farringdon Avenue, Farringdon Street, London, Eng. 


Pick-up orders carefully attended to. 
Books or Periodicals by mail or case. 


WRITE FOR TERMS 


RARE BOOKS 


We can supply the rare books and prints you want. 
Let us send you 150 classified catalogues. When in 
Europe, call and see usin Munich. 

Over a million books and prints in stock. 

Always send your wants to 


The Ludwig Rosenthal Antiquarian Book Store 
Hildegardstr, 14, Munich Lenbachplatz 6, Germany 
Founded 1850 CaBLEs: LuprRos, MUNICH 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 


EXPORT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS | 


Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers 


Ability for Second Hand Items 
SOLICITED 


Special 
CORRESPONDENCE 


DALTON’S AUCTION BRIDGE 


new and enlarged edition 
covering Royals (Lilies) 
$1.00 net 


Liberal discounts to the trade only 


WYCIL @ COoO., New York 
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SaTisFAcToRY Quatity”’ 
iS THE MOTTO OF USERS OF 


OESERFOILS 


WHEN YOU SEE AN ARTICLE STAMPED WITH OESERFOILS, THE 


_ “SATISFACTORY QUALITY’ AIM OF THE PRODUCER IS INDICATED 
IT PROVES THE DESIRE FOR ‘THE REWARD OF MERIT" FOR USING 


Correspon- | 








RARE BOOKS, Autographs, Manuscripts, Associa- | ONLY THE BEST. 


Oeserfolls are Unequalled 


| JOHN CAMPBELL & CO., 30 Ferry St., New York 


Book Collectors 


We have a few sets of the com- 
plete works of 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


Each volume bears the authen- 
tic autograph of this great poet, 
and the edition is limited. Write 
us for prices and further de- 
scription. 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


San Francisco 





Accuracy Promptness Reliability 


Kay Printing House 


66-68 CENTRE STREET 


’*Phone 1553 Worth NEW YORK 


Estimates Promptly Furnished 


Printers to THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, Etc. 


Printing for Publishers 


Everything except Book-work 
Including 
Catalogs . Booklets 


Folders .° Prospectuses 


Color Work 


Andrew H. Kellogg Co. 


141-155 BAST 25th ST., NEW YORK 
Ask about “ Kelloggraphy”! Tel. 8301-2-3 Madison Sq. 
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WE SOLICIT 


ADVANCE ORDERS 


FOR any new book announced for publication. We are able to supply the 
new books of all publishers promptly on the day of publication, or 
frequently a day or two in advance to allow for shipments to distant points. 
Our discounts and terms are most liberal and will be found to be the low- 
est for all parts of the United States. One trial order will convince you, 


Write for Special Terms on a General Stock Order. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street NEW YORK CITY Union Square North 





SS See 


THE PAPER BUYING PROBLEM 


The two great factors—Price and Quality. 
Your Purchasing Agent secures Best Price, 
Tests determine Best Quality. 

Combine the two for Efficiency. 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 


80th Street and East End Avenue NEW YORK, N.Y. 






School and College Text Books 


Are a specialty with us. Our special equipment and peculiar organi- 








zation particularly fit us for handling large editions in cloth or leather 


at low prices. Books stocked and all shipments made direct if desired. 











. TAPLEY COMPANY 531-3-5 West 37th Street 
The Progressive Binders NEW YORK CITY 






4/29/14. 
Mr. Philip E. Edelman :— 


‘“Just a word 


of appreciation from one of the This ‘‘reader power”’ of Philip E. 
— of Fic a gf ogee pes Edelman’s books is reason enough why 
bet that “Bepevimente” spill sa you should always be prepared for 
a large sale.’’ immediate sales. The very liberal trade 


Jas. Eaton, 326 Church St., Trenton, N. J. discounts clinch the matter. Order now. 


“EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS STATIONS,” 224 pp., $1.50; $10.80 per dozen 
“EXPERIMENTS” (ready soon) $1.50. (Ask about the special pre-publication terms.) 


PHILIP E. EDELMAN, “minnesota” 


An unsolicited testimonial from a customer 
who orders the new book ‘‘ Experiments” 
before publication. 
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FOR MAY 23 
By LOUIS D. 


BRANDEIS 
BUSINESS 


A Profession 


Large 8vo. 380 pages; with photogravure portrait. 
$2.00 net. 
EW Americans in recent years have 
profoundly affected so many of their 
fellow citizens from so many different 
angles as has Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, “The 
People’s Lawyer.” Unhampered by selfish 
interests or desires, Mr. Brandeis has solved 
in a new way problems that have puzzled 
men and bred distrust and discontent for 
decades. These problems in the last an- 
alysis have been found to be involved in the 
conduct of business, and Mr. Brandeis has 
been successful in dealing with them be- TO BOOKSELLERS 
cause he has dealt with business as based \ou will be interested personally in 
on what he calls “the inexorable law of Mr. Brandeis’s Chapter XIV, “Competi- 
arithmetic” on the one hand and humanity tion that Kills,” an illuminating dis- 
on the other. cussion oI price-cutting. 


THE TWO BIG SUMMER BOOKS 


HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON’S 


CAPTIVATING); 
MARY a 
CARSTAIRS _ |QuEED 


First published pseudonymously in February, 19/1 


846 pp. Frontispiece by Crosby. $1.35 Net 


GEORGE VAN SCHAICK’S 


THE GREAT FICTION DISCOVERY OF 1914 
It is a book to take one out of one’s self and 


the small things of every day and to give a 
broader view to look out upon.—Samvuet Apeszott, 


in Boston Post. 
$1.35 Net 


THREE OTHER SUCCESSES OF 1914 


and inset. 
SUNRISE VALLEY MRS. BRAND | DARKNESS AND 


7-color frontispiece 


By MARION HILL 


Author of 

** The Lure of Crooning Water” 

Told in sparkling style with a 
keynote of optimism. A _ story 
with a clever touch of the mys- 
terious, a delicate pathos and a 
quickening heart interest. 325 
pp. Illustrated; two-color 


ket. G loth, 
lack and gold. $1.25 Net 


By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 
Author of 
** The Road to’ Damascus” 

The young clergyman, the old 
millionaire, the attractive wife, 
the doctor with a heart of gold 
—ca fine romance built 
lofty ideals. 


375 PP- 


upon 


$1.25 Net 


DAWN 


**The Book of Thrills’’ 
By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 

Undiluted  entertainment— 
love, adventure, mechnical in- 
genuity—a book of wonders—a 
fairy story for grown-ups—“‘just 
one thing after another.” 


Tinstes $1.35 Net 


Illustrated. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Send for sample copy of ‘‘ The Bookworm’’ 





